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The impression exists that because 
Of war conditions we are unable 
To manufacture our complete line of 


Doubletones and Ullmanines. 


This is not so. 


We are today producing not only 
All the old inks but many | 


New ones. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 











“The home of the envelope” 


Envelope These views suggest the 
Manufacturing _size_and character of the 
: equipment in the main 
mill where Butler Brands 
of envelopes are made. 


Facilities 


No. 1 shows one of several 
rows of modern envelope 
machines. 


No. 2 shows a close-up rear 
view of a machine. 


No. 3 is the front view. 


Envelopes of every 
description forevery 
purpose—BEST VALUES 


HERE is not a gap in the line of Butler Brands of envelopes, from the smallest 
coin envelope to the costliest patent-clasp envelope. This is but one of the 
important advantages to printers who sell Butler Brands. 





The papers used in our envelopes are made with special reference to envelope 
requirements. Whether machine-made or hand-made, these envelopes represent the 
highest standard of workmanship. There are no gapping corners; there are no 
“hop and skip” spots on the gumming. The gumming is evenly distributed and of 
the proper consistency. 


Butler Brands of envelopes are easy to handle on the press; taking all points into 
consideration, they are the most profitable line of envelopes for the printer to handle. 


Ask for samples of these leaders: 
Diamond “B” __Postage-Saver 
No. 426 Excello 


Here are four envelopes that are especially interesting from a value standpoint. They are 
lines that are very popular among printers who aim to carry envelopes regularly in stock. We have 
very pop gp carry pes regularly 
prepared special printed samples of them which we will send upon receipt of your request. 


Distributors of “Butler Brands” 


Standard Paper Co. . .« Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co... . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., 
Printers & Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. Guadalajara, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., National Paper & Type Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Mutual Paper Co. . . . . .« Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City National Paper & Type Co. . « Lima, Peru 


J. W. Butler Paper Company 


ESTABLISHED 1844 CHICAGO 
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2000 Extra Sheets 


Af 





This is the _ 


Daily Advantage per Cylinder 


that the printer equipped with Dexter or Cross The chief reason for the small-sized cylinder in 
Feeders has over the printer who feeds by hand. commercial shops is that large sheets cannot 
He gets 2000 sheets more a day from each cylin- be handled easily or economically by hand. 
der, and furthermore a lower cylinder press If you are not getting at least $4000.00 worth 
operating cost. More than this the printer with of presswork a year from each cylinder, it will 
Dexter or Cross Feeders can feed the largest pay you to investigate automatic feeding. Write 
cylinders as fast as the smallest sizes. us or our nearest representative. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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4 Ce se Vga 
— 
The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN 


New York. Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San @ 


Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
London, England 
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- constant replacing. 
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HE METHODIST BOOK AND 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, who are 
publishers of fine books and religious 
periodicals, ure SEYBOLD CUTTERS 
because they gett CONTINUOUS SER- 
VICE in return for their investment. 


READ THEIR LETTER—It proves 
that it pays to invest in the BEST. 


They buy for continued use—not for 


SEYBOLD CUTTERS are built to 
SERVE BEST rather than sell best. 


VALUE WORKS--CHEAPNESS SHIRKS 
TIME DETERMINES REAL VALUE. 








NLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


The man on the cutter 
knows a good knife—ask him! 


It’s the man on the machine that 
is the real judge of quality in a 
paper-knife. He is one that is close 
to it throughout the working-day. 
He knows! 

Give your man DOWD Knives 
and he'll tell you that they stand up— 
that they work fast, smooth and true. 


The reason for 
DOWD Qualty— 


Special Swedish Steel—the recognized 
quality for keen cutting edges—combined 
with American skill in manufacturing are 
the two qualities that make up the famous 
DOWD Quality. 

Remember— DOWD KNIVES must 
satisfy every time, else the sale is not 
considered complete. 


Write DOWD of Beloit, Wis., or tell your dealer you want Dowd Knives 


Miienntithether cutting hedoes sincelG47, 
Beloit « Wis. 
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TRANSCRIPT 
BOND 


“A Paper You'll Like to Use”’ 


Moderate in price, in appearance and texture, it carries with it 
unmistakable proof of quality. 


TRANSCRIPT BOND has that clear, crisp banknote “feel” 
keenly sought for and so much admired by discriminating 
users of business stationery. 


TRANSCRIPT BOND, unlike many bond papers, does not 
present a difficult problem to the pressman—it has an admi- 
rable surface for clear, sharp letterpress printing. 


TRANSCRIPT BOND is made in a wide range of colors and 
sizes, and for that reason, too, is an admirable bond paper for 
every commercial purpose. 


GET ACQUAINTED with TRANSCRIPT BOND 
Sample book showin}, the various weights in white and eight 
colors sent upon request. Write nearest dealer listed below. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building, 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors 


J. Francis Hock & Co., Baltimore, Md. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

Carter, Rice & Co. Corporation, Boston, Mass. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., Chicago, III. Southern Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
Momberg-Albrecht Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Manhattan Card & Paper Co., New York, N. Y. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Union Card & Paper Co., New York, N. Y. Acme Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Molten Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Monroe Paper Co., Toledo, Ohio 

West Penn Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Barkwell-Phillips Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
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The points you should Adaptability 
Versatility 


Y 
° ¥ 
check when selecting | 1) sccuracy 
any machine on the | "| Fenny 
: — ee 
basis of efficiency || speea 
V | Simplicity 
HIS CHART might profitably be V| Accessibility 


used in choosing any new machinery Eom 
when purchased on the basis of real ia 
efficiency instead of false economy. In v Durability 
folding machines there is only one that Y Guar antee 


will enable you to conscientiously check 



























the chart as indicated here. 










It is easy to make such a claim but the 
“proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 






The points have been tried, tested and 






proven by hundreds of printers and bind- 





ers, and we always welcome an opportuni- 






ty to prove them to others. You can’t 















take chances when buying a machine that 






involves such a big investment—make 






thorough investigations and comparisons 






before you buy and eliminate regrets 






afterwards. 









When shall we explain the “Cleveland” 
to you in detail, and show you what it 
will mean to you in increased business 
and lower operating costs? 















GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 





532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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Cutting Government Work 


Thirteen United States Government Departments, in Washington, Rock Island, Panama, 
West Point, New Orleans, Newport and France, have recently awarded contracts 
to Oswego Machine Works for new Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines: 





United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. C. 

United States Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

United States Panama Canal, Colon, Panama 

United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

United States Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 

United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

United States Naval Station, New Orleans, La. 

United States Cruiser ‘‘ Pennsylvania” 

United States Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 

United States Division of American Ordnance Base Depot in France 

United States Field Medical Supply Depot, Washington, D. C. 


It is a matter of congratulation to Oswego Machine Works that Oswego Cutting Machines can pass 
successfully, repeatedly, the rigorous specifications of the United States Government. 

The new Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines cut everything successfully, and often at a great 
saving over the older methods. 


Whether you are ready or not, it will be a pleasure to send you, on your 
request, promplly, some details about the new Oswego cutting methods. 


















OSWEGO LEVER OSWEGO MONOFRAME POWER 





OSWEGO SEMI-AUTO 





OSWEGO AUTO 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 





Main Office and Works 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 

New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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NOTHINGIS OMITTED 
FROM THE CRATE OF 
YOUR KIMBLE MOTOR 


IATTACHMENTS| 
ISWITCH} 
[REGULATOR] 
ISPRING BASE} 
[FRICTION PULLEY] 
INSTALLATION CARD) 
[FOOT CONTROL] 
ICONNECTING WIRES} 


And It’s “All There” When It 
Gets on the Job 


KIMBLE PRINTING-PRESS MOTORS 


give both higher and lower effective speeds than are possible with 
other alternating-current motors, and the speed contro/ is instantly 
flexible to all conditions. They also effect a marked saving in current. 


All sizes for all presses, from the smallest jobber to the largest cylinder. 


Send for our catalogue and circulars 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 





















































Westinghouse 
Has Declared “War 


The Enemy is NOISE AND INEFFICIENCY— 
The Fighting Instrument 


BAKELITE MICARTA-D 


Our war is YOUR WAR—our enemy YOUR enemy. 


BAKELITE MICARTA-D Pinions have won every battle. 
They have silenced the shriek of steel gearing, and have 
proved immune to attack from temperature, oil or water. 


They have proved the most effective weapon on the Industrial 
Firing Line —reducing gear losses and gear noises to the mini- 
mum—and they have enduring powers equalled by no other 


non-metallic gear. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Licensees: Braun Machine Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. & F. Brown Co., Elizabethport, | 
N.J.; Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, O.; Crofoot Gear Works, Boston, Mass.; Rodney 
Dav is, Philadelphia, Pa.; Earle Gear ‘& Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, Ill.; William Ganschow Co., ane. } no x€8 
Works, Boston, M ass.; Horsburgh’ & Scott Co., Cleveland, O.; mes Mig. Co., 
Chicago, IIl.; W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, Il; Ridsel ‘Press Mfg. Co. 
Boston, M ass. 3; Michigan Gear & Engineering éo., Detroit, ‘Mich.; Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Newark Gear & Machine Co., Newark, N.J.; 
Process Gear Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.: R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pacific Bang 4 
Tool Works, San Francisco, Gal.; Phil: adelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pitts- 
burgh Gear & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Simonds Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Turley Gear & Machine Co’, St. Louis, "oe The Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, 


O.; Woburn Gear Works, Woburn, Mass 
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INSURE LONG LIFE 
TO YOUR PRODUCT 


You insure your plant and equipment. What about your product and the good- 
will of your customers? To insure satisfaction to your customers, and prevent 
glued joints from coming apart “out on the job”— 


Maintain and Apply Glue at the 
Correct Temperature 


It is necessary that animal glue be kept and applied at a temperature of 145 to 150 degrees Fhr. 
“INTERNATIONAL” ELECTRIC GLUE-HEATERS maintain the correct working tempera- 


ture at all times and under all conditions. 


Can you afford to do without “INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE” on your product? Obtain- 


able at no extra cost. 


Lower Annual Operating Cost Than Gas, 
Steam or Any Other Electric Glue-Heater 








The “International” |-qt. heater operates on 
less than one cent a day for current. Soon 
saves its initial cost in glue saved, more eco- 
nomical operation and time conserved. Abso- 
lutely safe, clean and economical. No fire risk. 


Fireless cooker principle of construction 
prevents radiation. No skin, 
scum or dirt on glue. No 


hot steam-pipes during summer months. 
No leaky valves. 


Constructed entirely of heavy spun cop- 
per. Noseams. No water-bath. No burnouts. 
No burnt glue. Three heats— high, medium 
and low. Provides rapid melting and uniform 
temperature control for all working condi- 
tions. Portable—fits any lamp-socket. 


Write for illustrated folder, “Efficient Glue Handling’’—information of 
interest to every practical glue man. Get our quotations on ‘‘Interna- 
tional’’ Electric Glue-Heaters—sizes 1 pint to 50 gallons. 


“ERIC COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


5-Gallon 4-Quart 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


2-Quart 1-Quart 
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This Old World is Undergoing 
Some Mighty Changes 


Traditions are being thrown to the winds. Things 
are moving pretty fast. Who stands in the way of 
progress is very likely to be brushed aside, stepped 
on and forgotten. 


In these stirring times it is vitally necessary for us 
all to take stock of ourselves, of our methods, of our 
business. 


If you are employing antiquated methods which 
require unnecessary labor to obtain a given result, 
you are not only hurting yourself but your country 
as well. We must all conserve man power. 


In the composing-room there are two ways of 
accomplishing this result; one by a proper rearrange- 
ment of the room which often yields remarkable . 
returns with very little expense, and the other by 
combining with this proper rearrangement the 
installation of labor-saving cabinets and equipment, 
this providing a twofold saving. 





Why not have us send you an efficiency engineer to 
talk this matter over with you, to help you study the 
conditions in your plant and accomplish these results? 











The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by ail Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Put the binding it “ 
orga by using 


rE X 


~ A& \ST = 


Our Perfect # 
Printings Plates a 


We are making extra 


Please heavy shell platesby 
i = alead moulding pro- 
Particu lal cess without the aid 
Ppinters of graphite; an ac- ~ 
complishment that 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ 8 s 8s 8 8 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register to a“Knat’s Hair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this And a sample to tr 
before tackling that particular job you have P y 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. Address 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C2 | Le earns anon CO. 
AKG 








KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





REX binds—ask us why 
Then you try. Then you buy 
For the reason why 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | o:z2-- 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 








Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 

















Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boson Staple Bindexs 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR ng 
eta urniture 
PRINTING PLANTS cM 
ARE TIMESAVERS Numbering Machines 


Angle Ink Knives 


American Type Founders Co. American Plate Brushes 


Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 








LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES All-Brass Galleys 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 





MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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% PREMIER & 


PREMIER Two-Revolution Press 
PREMIER Whitlock Pony Press 
PREMIER Drum Cylinder Press 


Formerly manufactured by the 


Whitlock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 





PREMIER All-size Sheet-feed Rotary Press 
PREMIER Vacuum Bronzer 
PREMIER Automatic Feeders 


Formerly manufactured by the 


United Printing Machinery Company 





PREMIER Potter Rotary Offset Press 
PREMIER Potter Lithograph Press 


PREMIER Rotary Potter Tin Printing Press 


Formerly manufactured by the 


Potter Printing Press Company 





All the above products are now manufactured by the 


Premier Printing 


Machinery Company 


They Will be Distributed by the 


UNITED MACHINE & PRESS COMPANY 
Sales Agents for the PREMIER LINE 





Main Office, 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Facts in the Case 


The Monotype cuts out the | The Monotype increases the 
costly, non-productive time output of both composing 
in the composing room. and press rooms. 

The Monotype reduces the The Monotype increases the 
cost of the work done inthe real efficiency of every com- 





productive time. positor. 

The Monotype reduces the The Monotype increases net 
overhead cost. profits. 

The Monotype reduces com- The Monotype increases the 
posing-room waste. capacity of the plant. 

The Monotype removes com- The Monotype improves the 
posing-room worries. quality of the output. 


MONOTYPE COMPOSITION 


AND 


NON-DISTRIBUTION 


make the modern composing room a pleasanter 
place to work in and a more profitable part of 
the business, because they eliminate all the dis- 
agreeable and wasteful operations, retaining only 
the profit-producing ones, and increase the effi- 
ciency of each. They have produced a Complete 
Revolution in the method of handling compo- 
sition and made it easier and more profitable. 










AS Fru 

LANSTON MONOT YPE E Ww NEW YORK, World Building 
OSTON, Wentworth Building 

MACHINE COMPANY é ermal Plymouth Building 


PHILADELPHIA TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Monotype Company of California 












This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 38 Series and Monotype Rule 
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Reliable | 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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Gummed Paper with a world-wide 
reputation for flatness 





GUARANTEED 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 


Mills and Main Office: 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 














Chicago New York Cincinnati 
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Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 

















Numbering Machines 


American 
Model 41 


Price 


5 Wheels $7; 6 Wheels $8 
American 


Model 30 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


American Numbering Machine Co. 





$10.00 
with MAIN 
OFFICE AND 
FACTORY 


224-226 


«Indicator 


6 Wheels 


Shepherd Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IN STOCK 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


BRANCHES 
123 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Iil. 


2 Cooper Street 
Manchester 
England 





N® 12345 





Impression of Figures 





f 














it 
4 Specify AMERICAN when ordering {| 
l J 



































PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NIDA-HELLMUTH CORPORATION 


Y th 


NEw YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 WEST 18TH ST. 536-8 SO. CLARK ST. 
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The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


TYPE 


COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 


mone 


Tor 11 or 


ema 


verte 


ce aa 
Established 1872 
A Business Opportunity 


for live salesmen to sell our product, or 
have the agency in unoccupied territory. 
Write for information to Boston office 


190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York 


GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 12-PT. CORINTHIAN BORDER 54 IN. $2.25 






































HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of satisfied users. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 







“T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 
Now I put all my small jobs up to 10M runs on my two Pearl Presses. 
Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 
"_. twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 
-— larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 
day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.” 

The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong competitor 
of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition, 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 
We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer can 
test it out on his own floor, under his own conditions. He doesn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and productive 
capacity. 



















Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 
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Boston Multiple Wire Stitchers 


FOR CALENDAR AND PAMPHLET WORK 


The largest lithographic, calendar and printing concerns in the 

country are users of the Boston Multiple Stitchers No. 16. 

Profit by the experience of these leaders in the industry and 

investigate the merits of this machine. Single adjustment, very 
high speed, superior quality of work 


AGEN MOMHOGGMCHOMEERERUERRERUERERUEE 


Write to nearest Selling House for Quotations and Descriptive Circular 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


General Selling Agent for Boston Wire Stitchers 
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SETINGOUDY BOLD ENGRAVERS BORDER 
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Printers-Attention 


Protect Your Employees’ Health! 





Keep Your Machinery From Clogging Up! 










UST caused from sweeping has caused many deaths. 
ery has been the cause of much delay in operating. 
Both of the above can be remedied through the use of SWEEP-O—the ORIGINAL 
sweeping compound. 

The two arrows are pointing to a metal drum of SWEEP-O, the only real dust settler. 


Dust gathering in machin- 


In order to prove that 
SWEEP-O does what we claim 
for it and that you can sweep as your 
employees work, without inconvenience, we 
will sell you this all steel drum, containing 100 
Ibs. of SWEEP-O, enough to last about six months 
(average office), for $2.50. 


<—_ > 
Re 







































































Fill out This 
Coupon below Metal Drum 
and enclose ‘agg when empty may 
$2.50 weeP be used 
and we will ship Western Clea for your Oily 
immediately r and 
f. o. b. St. Louis Waste Rags 


























Most states are now insisting that ‘All sweepings, 
waste and refuse shall be removed in such a 
manner as to avoid raising of dust.” 
SWEEP. O is the solution. Twenty- 
five years on the market and 
still the standard. 


Great 
Western 
Cleaner Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL OFFER! Mail coupon at 
once and if not entirely convinced that you need SWEEP-O, your money 
back. SAVE YOUR EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH! PRESERVE YOUR 


MACHINERY! KEEP THE DUST DOWN! IT - siete 


DOESN’T SCATTER WHEN SWEEP-O IS USED. 
Prices on larger quantities quoted on request, but take 


If pong be a dealer = your 
t im; i re ek 
Ow MAIL theCOUPOR advantage of this SpeciAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


not, MAIL the COUPON 





Please send us trial 

y 100-lb, METAL DRUM 

OF SWEEP-O. 
Enclosed find $2.50. 



























Great Western Cleaner Co. 


Broadway and Walnut, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Cece ever erereeeeeereereeesrseseseseserse 
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| We invite you to get acquainted with our plant 
and now let us introduce our products in yours. 








sie a i 
i Pate er 








KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 


184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 

















An Important Recorder says: 


““We know what we want. I do not guess or take a 
chance when it comes to paper. We use Byron Weston 
Paper for every important purpose. We are now using it 
for recopying old records. Our current records take over 
100 volumes, 11x18, of 640 pages per annum, besides many 
books for other purposes every year. 

“We must use the best, and we class yours as right on top.” 

— HOSEA PAUL, Recorder, Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Unusual booklets on Unmaking Mistakes —a subject of interest 
to every customer of yours, will be supplied at your request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
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** Checks are 


money”’ 


SAFETY 


Checks are Money 





Supposedly checks have very. definite 
values — supposedly! For on ordinary 
check paper any amount can easily be 
substituted without detection. 


Tell your banker customers of the tell- 
tale white spot on National Safety paper 
that glares forth every attempt at fraud. 


You can do banks no greater service than 
to make their check values unchangeable 
by using National Safety. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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YES 


This knife is warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. 
Write for prices today. 


Scratchy cuts— 
Nicking out— 
THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO. Uneven bevel— 


33 Columbia Street, Buffalo, N. Y. in our knives. 































































Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


For General Jobwork 


12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}% inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 







Lagerman 


Automatic Platen Press 
Fills Every Job Room Need 


Heavy Impression and Unexcelled Distribution. Prints 
one large or several small jobs and will feed two thick- 
nesses of stock at one time. 

LAGERMAN PRESS is a platen Press of extraordinary 
flexibility and there can hardly be a job pressroom problem 
that it will not help to solve and do it most economicaliy. 


Speed, up to 3,600 Per Hour 























cbs Style K 
In stock and for sale by all branches LAGERMAN PRESS CO. OF NEW YORK 


ofthe American Type Founders Co. ie * 
and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 Tribune Building, New York 

























































FEET ITCHING FOR A TRAMP? sri eee ic bait omens ne 


off countries— South America by way of England and Portugal; to South Africa (including Zululand) and Rhodesia; Australia, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa and Friendly Islands; back to the “Dark Continent,” passing through Portuguese East Africa, German East Africa, Zanzibar, British 
East Africa, and Uganda; across to India, reaching the borders of Thibet, and finishing with Ceylon. On the home stretch (Leg Seven) to the 
Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, which is “30” of more that a three-years’ journey—by reading his book 


Seven Legs Across the Seas 


BEST OF AMPHIBIOUS TRAVEL. SEVEN BOOKS IN ONE. 


A Visit to a Printer in Zululand; ‘‘Tying Up’’ a Tasmania Newspaper; Linotype Operators Working with One Hand; Printers 
Making $40 to $55 a Week; Others $6 to $10 a Month; Amusing Incidents; Zulu Ricksha Pullers; Thousands of Vital Topics. 


The volume, cloth bound, with gold foil cover, contains 434 pages (16 attractive illustrations) and a three-page Map. The book retails 
in the book trade at $2.50, but the publishers have made a special price of $2.00 to printers only, Address all orders to the publishers, 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 116-120 West Thirty-second St., New York City 
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SPEED— 
CON VENIENCE-— 
ECONOMY- 


These, in a nutshell, are the big features of the 


S.&S. Rotary Press 


The average output of this machine is from 
7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour, although 
with the aid of the electric neutralizer, it can 
be pushed up to 10,000. 


Adjustments are very simple. By simply 
loosening a bolt, the entire inking mechanism 
can be swung away from the cylinders, offer- 
ing perfect accessibility for plate adjustments. 
A crank raises or lowers the feed table with- 
out disturbing the register, and as the sheets 
feed from the bottom of the pile, additional 
stock can be placed on the feed table while 
the machine is in motion. 


With speed and convenience so well provided 
for, low-cost operation is the natural result. 
And some excellent records have been made. 
Jobs that, for instance, hung on the ragged 
edge of actual cost, have been made to show 
a handsome profit, and others are improved 
in proportion. In fact, we know of no com- 
mercial printing within sizes from 3-in. x 6-in. 
to 144%4-in.x17)4-in. that this machine will not 
turn out at rock bottom costs. 


Write for our special trial offer and 
complete descriptive catalog. Catalog 
and full information on request. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Dept. C. Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Rd. 











“The Better Machine’ 


No matter how good 
you may think any 
other machine is— 


We ask that you base 
your decision to buy an 


INTERTYPE 


on your conviction 
that it is 


“The Better Machine’ 
INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Eastern Sales Department 
50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








Southern Branch 
NEW ORLEANS 
539 Carondelet Street 


Middle Western Branch 
CHICAGO 
Old Colony Building 


Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Strong! Rigid! Durable! Efficient! 
NATIONAL 


AN ALL AROUND JOB-PRESS FOR GENERAL 
ee Earbossing 

















A thoroughly modern, high-class machine 
of the CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION 
TYPE for all up-to-date work, in the 
best printing plants. 


Improvements 


Lockable Roller Adjustments; Roller Trips for double 
inking; 34-length Vibrators; Ink Fountain with Detach- 
able Blade, Tension Spring and Shouldered Screws; Auto- 
matic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Throw-Off; Hook 
Connection for latching up Carriage; Safety Chase Latch; 
Combined Hand and Foot Brake; Unbreakable Steel 
Frisket Frame; Graduated Impression Gauge; Sliding 
Cam Blocks of Phosphor Bronze; Platen Mounted Solid 
on Bridge. 


Extras Furnished to Order 


HARTFORD Electric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and 
cold embossing and stamping. “Platen fitted with Steel 
Plates for cutting and creasing light folding boxes and 
stationery and for cutting out labels, gaskets, advertising 
novelties, egg cartons, shapes of cork, leather, etc., also for 
printing on wood up to 7-inch thick, with type, electro- 
types and type-high rubber dies. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 




































Economize on Labor 


ASY OPERATION is essential in a hand-operated 
E, paper-cutter. The easier the “pull” on the lever, the 
greater the output for the operator—and the more energy 
saved for other work. It means more work and better work, 
and results in better satisfied workmen. 


ADVANCE LEVER CUTTERS are built to give 
easy operation and permanent accuracy, no matter how 
severe or exacting your cutter requirements may be. 
These are the two great outstanding features that 
emphatically distinguish the ADVANCE from other 
lever cutters. They insure you, in the fullest sense, 
maximum output with minimum labor. 


ADVANCE CUTTERS are built in six sizes ranging 
from sixteen and nineteen inch bench cutters to the 
heavy thirty-three inch machine illustrated. 





Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities. Write for descriptive matter, prices and terms. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. GRAND HAVEN, MICH. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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Sprague Type BSS Motors 


For Printing Machinery 






Type BSS 1 h.p. motor, 1200 r.p.m., with rod for 
attaching foot or hand control 


BOTH HANDS of the operator are FREE 
to feed the machine. 

The motor is started and stopped 
by this service switch. W&=> 


Write for Bulletin No. 41514 


Sprague Electric Works 
of General Electric Compaay 
Main Offices: 


527-531 W. 34th ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
































Everywhere in America! 


In the biggest newspaper and magazine press- 
rooms and in the smallest job printeries, wher- 
ever economy and efficiency are appreciated 


The MonitorSystem 


is paying its way. A move of the finger starts and 
stops, retards and accelerates. So simple the nov- 
ice can’t cause an accident; so efficient the master 
pressman finds his every requirement satisfied. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Your plantcan be easily and economically equipped. 
Let us tell you about the particular Monitor Con- 
troller for you, whether you use alternating or direct 
current. We'll gladly do it— without obligation. 


MonitorController 
New York Com pany Boston 


— ag rng 
etroit ° t. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis 














Book Manufacturers 
and Printers—Zke Netice! 


NEW 
MACHINERY 


[Latest Improved] 


FOR SALE 


at the following 


Astounding Prices 








Price 
One Quad Brown Folding Machine, 


2, Rin emapaienmand ment: $2,294.00 


One Double 16 Brown Folding Ma- 
chine with Quad attachment, 38” x 50”. . $1 ,690.00 


One Brown Periodical Folder, 37’x 50’. . $360.00 
One U. P. M. Folder Feeder, 42” x 61”.. $832.00 
One U. P. M. Folder Feeder, 38”x 50”.. $787.00 


One American Circular and Letter 
Folder, 18’x 24".............0ccsees. $550.00 


One National Book Sewing Machine. 


One arm. Sews 16” Sig............... $1 ,260.00 
One Smyth Book Sewing Machine. 
Fourarm. Sews 12" (Sigs: . «05.656: $1 ,080.00 


One ae Case-making Machine. 
Elec., glue heater attached. Smallest cover 
4’x 7" open. Largest cover 16”x 22” open. $3,865.00 
One Smyth Casing-in Machine, for all ,. ~~ 
$2,550.00 


standard size books................... 


One Smyth Cloth Cutting Machine. 
Cuts to size from the roll................ $675.00 


One Smyth Cover and Board Bend- 
SPARC MMINE oe rise kare sau seeds $1] 35.00 


Two Seybold Standing Presses, chain 


OSCR SOREN. oh oa jo een cao $220.00 
One Seybold 36” Cutting Machine.... $700.00 


One i tee Embosser and Inking 
Attachment. Heavy machine. Head 
| 2 TAR NITE $1,275.00 


One H.L. Roberts Silk Stitching Ma- 
Chime, 4167 With... 5. csc ccc cee eass $757.00 


270 new, unused brass-bound Boards, 
including 20 top and bottom Boards, 20 x 


TWN OE PO A. oss escsccneccesss $1,053.00 
One Old Hickox Faint Line Ruling 
Machine. Good condition............. $120.00 





The above prices are F.O. B., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Prices for motors for all this 
machinery will be quoted upon request. 





For information see 


WM. ROTHENBERG, Receiver 


for 


The United Bookbinding Company 
Engineers Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STEVENSON’S ~ 4h “i. 
FURNITURE MOLD yer 


Slug Caster 


casts 18, 24 and 36 point quick-action furniture, 30-pica measure as rapidly 
as you recast slugs or border. 

















Accurate as type. Rigid as steel. 
Cheap as linotype metal. 


Cut it to fit the hole. ‘‘Makes- 
up”’ three times as fast as labor- [ 


saving. Does not shrink, nor 
warp, nor swell. Why continue | 
the use of wood? y 
a Dead or Alive 
. an a >) —it’s always 
worth the } 

market price. | ff 
. 
PATENTED | 


You buy a Stevenson abdiany 
Furniture Mold but once ) : 




















—You never buy make-up furniture after. 
Manufactured and sold only by / SS 


STEVENSON’S FURNITURE MOLD 


732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























You Can Build a Big Specialty Business 
from Your Competitive Commercial Plant 


You can safeguard the future of your house by 
gradually working into the specialized field. 


Instead of every class of business from a business card to a book, where 
the price of the lowest bidder must be met or the business lost, you can 
realize greater profit by producing a few special forms. 


A Meisel Press Opens a Better Future for You! 


On it you can produce certain forms generally used, and in large quan- 
tities, at a price that closes the doors to general competition. You can 
gradually increase your specialty business while carrying on your 
general business and in time become a thorough specialty house, 
standing alone in your territory, which may be enlarged as you see fit. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY soston, mass. 
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Saws 
Trims 
| ) Miters 
Mortising h Mortises 
7 "le : | Undercuts 
Machine — | q Rabbets 
Bevels 
Grinds 


Ever ie 
Made! | ig Drills 


—— | 


THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
A Standard Shop Necessity 


For cutting down wasted time—for saving material—for turning shop-waste 
into value, no machine equals the Miller. Labor is too great a necessity 
to waste it—and too costly to overlook. 





ASK FOR OUR THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL PROPOSITION—BUT ACT NOW—TODAY ! 


3900 Miller Saws in use. 2500 Miller Feeders in use. 
Better Get Yours NOW! 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
60 Beekman Street 191 High Street 550 S. Clark Street 145 Second Street 
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This panera, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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- PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING CO. 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 














CLEVELAND, OH10. 
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TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 






All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 





For Linotype or Intertype. 


Attached or Removed 
in Two Minutes— 


RAB Gatti 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


No Intricate Work. 


Automatic Alignment 
and No “‘Casting-up’’— 


As Simple as 


With No Changes 


Made to Machine. “Straight-matter.” 


Zent Tabular System for Linotypes 
Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 














STITCHING WIRE 


Our Sole Product 


Samples and Prices Gladly Furnished 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 
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Speed Combined with Durability 


This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 


Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 























Save Your 


Rollers! 


The trying summer months are at hand. 
Rollers will melt on your presses, entailing not 
only the loss of the rollers, but of time and 
money in the pressroom in addition. 


You Need Not Worry I/F 


Your Presses Are Equipped 
With Rouse ROLLER FAns! 


Attached to the main gear guard of Miehle 
presses, they shoot a stream of cool air under 
and over the rollers while the press is in motion, 
reducing the heat and making it unnecessary 
to stop the presses even on the hottest days 
in order to save the rollers. 





Like an electric fan, but not one—the 
press itself operates the Rouse fan. 


Prices and complete details from your dealer or 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 














Reliable and Authoritative 


PRICE LISTS 
forPRINTING 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTICATED RECORDS OF 
COST AND PRODUCTION BY THE NASHVILLE 
PRINTERS’ CLUB, A TYPOTHET ORGANIZATION 


Strictly Selling Lists—Not Estimating Tables. 

A SAFE GUIDE to use in selling printing at a 
profit. 

ELIMINATES ESTIMATING to a great ex- 
tent, thereby saving time and expense—per- 
haps mistakes. 

CREATES CONFIDENCE in the printing in- 
dustry by standardizing and stabilizing prices. 


200 SCHEDULES 


covering all forms of commercial printing and blank books in various 
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LOOSE LANGUAGE 


By MICHAEL GROSS 


AVE you ever stopped to 
consider,”’ said Burdett, the 
sales manager, “that sales- 
men, as a rule, talk more 
orders away than they lose 
by any other cause? The 
reason for this condition of 
affairs is that so few long- 

winded salesmen ever realize they are talking 

both their customers and their orders to death. 

“Some one once said that no other noise- 
producing machine gives a man so much pleas- 
ure as does the sound of his own voice, and the 
truth of the statement was never better exem- 
plified than in the case of a talkative salesman. 

That worthy is usually so in love with his own 

flow of eloquence that he can not conceive it 

possible for his customers to be one whit less 
interested in it than he himself.” 

“You certainly seem to have given this phase 
of the game quite some thought,” I remarked. 

“T have,” Burdett answered, ‘‘and the reason 
for my doing so was because, during my early 
years at the selling game, I suffered from the 
same fault myself without being aware of the 
fact. All I did know was that my sales were 
getting fewer every month, and that the more 
people I saw, the less goods I sold. I couldn’t 


figure the thing out, for I was doing a good deal 
3-3 





of talking to each of my customers and, accord- 
ing to my way of estimating salesmanship at 
that time, the conversation should have resulted 
in orders. 

“T don’t believe I would ever have awakened 
to my real failing if I had not called one 
morning on a customer who happened to be in 
a particularly ugly mood. I walked into his 
private office and, as usual, started to entertain 
him with an unwanted and unasked for line of 
conversation that began with the weather and 
ended, twenty minutes later, by my naming 
the team that I thought would surely win the 
pennant that season. My man listened patiently 
until I was all through. Then he turned around 
in his chair and faced me. ‘Do you know that 
you talk entirely too much?’ he asked me, 
pointblank. 

“Coming suddenly that way, the question 
certainly took me by surprise, and, in an 
attempt to carry the remark off lightly, I 
answered: ‘I hardly think I do. You know,’ 
I added, as if in explanation, ‘we salesmen are 
supposed to get our orders by talking.’ 

“¢Well, that’s just the way you have been 
losing my orders,’ he came back at me; then, 
seeing that I was really unaware of my failing, 
he went on, in a more kindly tone: ‘I know that 
the things you talk about seem interesting to 
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you and for that reason you imagine they 
should prove interesting to your customers. 
The chances are they would, too, if the people 
you see had nothing else to do but listen. You 
also must learn to realize that the things which 


“So few long-winded salesmen ever realize they are talking both 
their customers and their orders to death.” 
seem funny to you may not be funny at all to 
the other fellow, and that the joke you think 
is new may have made the man you are telling 
it to laugh years before you were born. 

“Now, here’s a little cure I would like you 
to try,’ my man went on, ‘for your customers’ 
sake if not for yourown. It may mean a little 
strain on your fancy in the beginning, but if 
it finally cures you, the effort will be well worth 
while. Tomorrow morning, as soon as you 
go into your office, try to imagine that every 
word you are going to say during the day, no 
matter whether to an office boy, a stenographer 
or a customer, will be reproduced on a phono- 
graphic record. Then imagine that this same 
record, containing every word you have said, 
will be played on your phonograph at home 
that evening, and that your folks as well as 
your best friends will be gathered around the 
machine to listen and pass judgment on every 
remark. 

“*Provided you had started on my plan this 
morning,’ my man ended, ‘how much of the 
conversation that would have been recorded 
so far would you really be proud of and anxious 
to claim as your own? The biggest part of 
it, taking your talk here as a specimen, would 
be either bull, brag, bluster or bum comedy. 
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Just keep tab on your conversation by my plan 
for a few days and then come in to see me. 
I’ll be anxious to hear how it works out.’ 

“Instead of getting up on my ear, as most 
fellows would have done,” Burdett went on, 
“T flatter myself on the fact that I really took 
the lesson to heart and made up my mind to 
try out this customer’s scheme the very next 
day. 

“Coming into the office the following morn- 
ing, I found the other salesmen already at their 
desks. At sight of me one of them called out: 
‘Here’s Curt now; come over here, Curt, and 
tell Bill that funny story you pulled on us 
yesterday. He hasn’t heard it yet.’ 

“T was just about to accept the invitation, 
for telling off-color stories was my long suit in 
those days, when I thought of that ever-grinding 
phonograph record taking down each word I 
intended saying. My second thought was of 
what my folks would say when they put the 
record on the phonograph that evening and 
heard the joke. The reflection checked me in 


a hurry, you can bet, and I respectfully declined 
to regale Bill, much to the surprise of the boys, 


“Do you know that you talk me 
entirely too much?” 
it being the only time they had ever heard me 
refuse to tell a story. 

“The first customer I called on that morning 
showed me a sample line of merchandise which 
he had just bought from a competitor, and 
asked for my opinion on it. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the request for my opinion 
would have started me off on a long discourse 
regarding the different things, imaginary or 
otherwise, that ailed my competitor’s line. 
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But that day, with an imaginary phonograph 
record taking down every word I was about to 
utter and reproducing it that evening for the 
edification of my friends, I decided to go slow. 
I examined the merchandise and then frankly 
admitted that the stuff was as good as my 
firm could have sold for the same money. 
This statement so pleased my customer that 
he confessed he had not really bought the line 
but merely asked the salesman to leave it and 
give him a chance to think the proposition 
over. As I had been candid about saying that 
the value was as good as I could give for the 
money, however, my man said he would take 
my stuff in preference, at the same price. 
“This incident, besides netting me my first 
order in quite a few days, gave me the com- 
fortable feeling that I did not have to feel 
ashamed to let any one, even including the 
competitor I had taken the business from, 
listen to the part of the record that I had made 
in this customer’s office. I made up my mind 
that I wasn’t going to say anything to spoil 
the balance of that day’s record, and accord- 
ingly, in the next office I went to, instead of 
exchanging a lot of silly chatter with the 





“How much of the conversation that would have been recorded 
so far would you really be proud of ?” 


stenographer I gave her a quick word of greeting 
and asked whether Mr. Blank was in. The 
question was so different from my usual method 
of gossiping for a half hour before giving her 
my card that the girl jumped up in surprise, 
went into the private office and soon came back 
with the word that I could go right in. 

“‘We had just delivered a bill of goods to this 
customer and something was evidently wrong, 
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for no sooner did I get into my man’s office 
than he started complaining about the kind 
of house I was working for. Instead of agreeing 
with him — as I had made it a practice to do 
in the past, and going off on a long tirade about 
how bad it was for a good salesman like myself 
to be tied to such a poor concern, and that they 





“T told my customer the house was doing the 
best it could.” 


were making me lose all my trade, I considered 
for a moment how a cry-baby statement of that 
kind would sound on a phonograph record and 
quickly changed my mind. I spoke right up 
and told my customer that the house was doing 
the best it could; that none of us was infallible; 
and that every concern was bound to make 
some little mistake sooner or later. Talking 
in this unusual strain made me wax enthusiastic, 
and I dwelt long and earnestly on all the good 
service my house had given this same man for 
years, ending up with the words: ‘And yet, 
Mr. Blank, because we made one little mistake 
on your last order you are willing to forget the 
way we have handled your account in the past 
and threaten to switch your business to a com- 
petitor. Do you think you are treating us 
Would you want your customers to 
leave you for the first slight mistake you hap- 
pened to make in filling their order?’ 

“Mr. Blank, impressed by the unusualness 
of my plea as well as by its earnestness, grasped 
my hand when I had finished speaking. ‘That’s 
the sort of talk I like to hear from a salesman,’ 
he said glowingly; ‘loyalty is a cardinal virtue 
and when I find a man who sticks up for his 
house I know he’ll do the right thing by his 
customers, too. I only wish that my boys on 
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the road were making such eloquent pleas in 
defense when the standing of their house is 
impugned.’ 

“When I said good-by to that man I left 
behind me a more favorable impression of both 
myself and my house than I had been able to 
make on all my previous visits combined, and, 
best of all, I felt that I would be proud to let 
my boss, my folks and all my friends hear the 
section of the record that contained my con- 
versation during those few minutes. 

“All that day I kept seeing an ever-winding 
record in front of me busily taking down every 
syllable I uttered. I managed to visualize it 
so vividly that I even dispensed with the ten- 
minute bantering I usually gave the waitress 
at lunch under the mistaken impression that 
my line of comedy was making her happy. To 
my surprise neither the waitress nor myself 
missed one word of it. As a matter of fact, 
one of the most startling things I noticed was, 
that while I used only about one-fifth of my 
usual amount of conversation, neither my cus- 
tomers nor any one else seemed to miss the 
four-fifths that I canned. On the contrary, 
because of my saying so little myself, I gave 
my customers a chance to get off a few things 
on their own hook and learned more about 
their requirements in that one day than I had 
ever succeeded in doing before. 
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“That night I went over the day’s conversa- 
tion in imagination, and in fancy could hear the 
record being played. There were a few spots 
here and there that, on mature deliberation, 
I felt could have been eliminated, but I was 
satisfied with that first day’s record for I 
realized that I couldn’t change my habits 
completely in twenty-four hours. 

“‘T made an earnest effort each following day, 
however, to profit by the mistakes of the day 
before, and succeeded in getting a more enter- 
taining and gratifying record each evening. 
It became increasingly easy for me to do this 
for I was learning to think before I opened my 
mouth and to weigh the words I intended saying 
to determine if they were really necessary. 

“Once I grew into this habit of thinking 
before I spoke, I found I could dispense with 
the record and still not say too much. But for 
the salesman who has the faintest suspicion 
that he is talking himself out of sales, I can do 
no greater favor than to recommend that he 
start an imaginary record of his conversation 
immediately. If the experience of letting his 
friends hear a few slices of his daily conversa- 


tion, in fancy, does not force him to see the 
parts that were uncalled for or unnecessary, his 
case is beyond cure. 

“To paraphrase the famous slogan: 


‘Ask 


this man — he’s owned one.’”’ 





Line Reproduction from Pen Drawing. Plate by courtesy of 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 
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ZA S the slug-casting machines 
xy)| have come to play such an 
important part in display 
composition, it did not take 
the writer long to discover 
that to intelligently mark a 
piece of copy so as to insure 
et 3) a reasonably good display, 
particularly if the operator had not been a 
practical hand compositor, frequently required 
more space for instructions than the copy itself. 
This was found to be especially true when 
handling small advertisements necessitating 
three or more faces or sizes of type and working 
direct from advertiser’s original copy. 

Inquiry among several operators of wide 
experience in some of the largest shops in our 
country failed to disclose the adoption of any 
method for simplifying the work, except in the 
larger shops, particularly newspapers, where 
the copy was laid out and sorted so that each 
operator was restricted to the faces carried by 
his machine. The following scheme or code 
was then devised and has been in successful use 
for many years, and, while lack of necessary 
instruction space was the primary motive, the 
plan has proved of vastly more benefit by 
greatly facilitating the work devolving upon 
the foreman or layout man. 

A letter or alphabetical code was prepared, 
comprising every font of mats in the shop. For 
example: The combination of Old Style No. 1 
with Antique No. 1 was called “A,” Chelten- 
ham Bold with Cheltenham Bold Italic, ‘B,” 
etc. To distinguish between the faces on two- 
letter mats, figures are used, as follows: 

1 — Denoting the mats in normal position, 
or caps and lower-case; 

2— Denoting the mats in normal position, 
all caps; 

3 — Denoting the mats in auxiliary position, 
caps and lower-case; 

4 — Denoting the mats in auxiliary position, 
all caps; 
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5 — Denoting the mats in auxiliary position, 
caps and small caps; 

6 — Denoting the mats in auxiliary position, 
all small caps. 

Then, by prefixing the width of measure and 
size of type, if matter to be set is marked 
“24-10-B-3,” the interpretation would be: 
Twenty-four ems ten-point Cheltenham Bold 
Italic, caps and lower-case, the condensation of 
which can be better appreciated after an effort 
to mark for the machine operator the various 
lines on a well-filled business card, which is so 
often submitted as copy for display advertising. 

Where one operator is required to handle 
the entire composition on one machine, it has 
been found that he can segregate the lines more 
readily when colored pencils are used, as blue 
for five and ten point; red for six and twelve 
point; black for eight-point, or any other ar- 
rangement as best suits individual needs. Fol- 
lowing this scheme, of course, each size and 
face of type is completed for the entire run of 
copy before changing to another size. 

Various other symbols may be advantage- 
ously brought into prominence, depending some- 
what upon the variety of the work handled. As 
examples of some of those most frequently used 
which have demonstrated their utility, the fol- 
lowing might be mentioned: A small square 
containing a figure indicates indention of as 
many ems as represented by the figure; a figure 
within a vertical rectangle in front of or follow- 
ing matter indicates indention of as many ems 
as the figure; an angle, inverted L shape, with 
figure indicates indenting run-over that number 
of ems — or hanging, as it is more technically 
called; parallel lines preceding the code mean 
flush left; following the code, flush right; both 
before and after the code, flush both ends, etc. 

It will be seen that only a few moments are 
required to fix the code and symbols in the mind 
of any operator, and it is believed that the 
adoption of the same, or some similar idea, 
would immediately show its superiority over the 
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present lack-of-system plan, and prove a notice- 
able time-saver and money-maker in every 
establishment operating one or more machines. 

While the foregoing scheme was designed 
for slug-casting machines, no doubt a somewhat 
similar one would work out quite as advantage- 
ously in the monotype department. 


N a general way almost every 
printing-office keeps some 
regular reprint job standing 
so as to furnish unequaled 
service in rapid production. 
In this instance the meth- 
ods for storing are indeed 

} simple, for it merely requires 
that a special rack consisting of a few boards be 
used exclusively for the keeping of “pick-up” 
matter. Conditions in the tariff department, 
however, are different and more difficult to com- 
bat because all tariffs are alive and are reprinted 
in supplemental form probably once a year, or 
in some cases once a month, while on numerous 
occasions one tariff has been printed twice in 

one day under different supplemental numbers. 

Under these conditions several thousand pages 

will collect in a short time. 

By way of illustrating the great saving in 
time and material in one of the large tariff plants 
in an eastern city it seems necessary to describe 
the old methods in vogue before the installation 
of an efficiency system that can not be removed. 

The old method used in caring for these pages 
consisted of wrapping each page in heavy paper, 
labeling and placing it away on large, crudely 
built wooden shelves which were arranged in 
sections, with each section bearing an alphabeti- 
cal and numerical mark. When the record of 
a tariff was made it appeared in this manner: 


Tariff No. Sup. Rack Pile Pages 
5215 3 A 16 3 


This performance required the constant atten- 
tion of several experts, who were assisted by a 
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It has occurred to the writer that if some 
sort of a plan could be devised which could be 
universally adopted, it would permit adver- 
tising writers, layout men, operators, etc., all 
over the country to so codperate as to work to 
the elimination of much of the present-day mis- 
interpretation of each other’s markings. 
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corps of well trained ‘‘modern devils.” With 
this array of talent, carelessness was the pre- 
vailing factor, for it was discovered that when 
rush copy would be received, and reference was 
made to the records, many tariffs had not been 
entered, some had been incorrectly marked, 
while several had been entered but not placed 
on the shelves according to the entry. This 
feature alone entailed an unnecessary waste of 
time by keeping several men waiting while an 
apprentice searched through several hundred 
packages without favorable results. On numer- 
ous occasions this failure necessitated the retain- 
ing of several men to get proofs out after the 
regular hours, incidentally adding more expense 
to the up-keep of this department. 

This expense, coupled with the fact that floor 
space was becoming very scarce, owing to the 
shelves being constantly filled to capacity, 
caused the calling of a meeting of the heads of 
various departments for the purpose of devising 
a means of storing that would not involve the 
using of all available floor space, and at the same 
time providing a less expensive though accurate 
and dependable accounting for the eight thou- 
sand pages then on hand. From the number of 
suggestions offered, one calling for a large sheet- 
iron galley-rack, constructed in sectional form, 
and special planed-steel imposing-tables with 
sheet-iron bases, was adopted. In connection 
with these racks there was also introduced the 
card-index system, which made the proper 
recording of each tariff possible. 

These racks are arranged in six distinct sec- 
tions, each measuring five feet six inches high 
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by seven feet eight inches long, and two feet 
deep. Each section accommodates five hun- 
dred galleys. The galleys are two feet in length 
by seven and one-half inches in width, thus 
allowing space for two pages to each, or one 
thousand pages to a section, with a total of six 
thousand pages for the entire six racks. All 
galleys in the racks are stamped consecutively 
from 1 to 3000. This rack occupies an area of 
ninety-eight feet of what was formerly waste 
floor space, and there is a passageway of two 
feet between the back supports and the wall to 
allow for cleaning out the inevitable waste and 
rubbish that is certain to accumulate in cor- 
ners and other out-of-the-way places in most 
composing-rooms. 

The imposing-tables, of which there are five, 
measure seven feet eight inches long by four 
feet wide by three feet high, having a planed- 
steel surface supported at either end by medium- 
weight steel uprights, and each end has a 
covering of sheet iron. This arrangement 
leaves both sides open to allow for galleys, 
thereby dispensing with the time-worn idea of 
the old sliding-board system. Each imposing- 
table has a capacity of five hundred galleys, 
two hundred and fifty on each side, with a 
total of twenty-five 
hundred galleys or 
five thousand pages 
for the five imposing- 
tables. By combin- 
ing the capacity of 
the imposing-tables 
with that of the racks, 
accommodations are 
provided for eleven 
thousand pages, thus 
allowing for storage 
of the original eight 
thousand and provid- 
ing ample space for 
three thousand addi- 
tional pages. 

The index cabinet 
contains two drawers, 
an “in” and an“ out,” 
and specially printed 
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“Ruffstok” half-tone by courtesy of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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cards with the number of each tariff in the 
upper left-hand corner. This card system 
operates upon a numerical basis, in the same 
manner as shown in the former illustration, 
but with a slight change as follows: 
Tariff No. Sup. Galleys Pages 
5215 3 45-46 3 

When a tariff is not in the process of printing 
the card must be in its proper place in the ‘“‘in” 
drawer, but if a tariff is going through the form 
of production the card bearing its number must 
at all times be in the “out” drawer. In this 
manner, when copy is received at this office any 
member of the department, from the ‘‘chief” to 
the general-delivery boy, can locate any tariff 
in comparatively little time by referring to the 
card-cabinet. 

After printed copies have been delivered the 
simplicity and ease with which this system 
operates is most apparent, for when the im- 
position man has his forms ‘“‘ dropped” and tied 
up he has only to consult the “out” drawer, 
locate the card bearing the corresponding 
number to the tariff he is handling, place the 
pages on the galleys from which they were 
originally taken, and replace the card in its 
proper place in the ‘‘in” drawer. 

In this manner, all 
pages are readily ac- 
counted for, thereby 
reducing to a mini- 
mum the former ex- 
pense of the “‘ research 
bureau” and the pur- 
chasing of new mate- 
rial. In these days of 
progressiveness there 
is no reason why the 
tariff department of a 
modern plant should 
not be as efficiently 
and as systematically 
operated as any of the 
other departments. 

Rapid production is 
necessary in all tariff 
work, and efficiency 
must predominate. 
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The “ Ruffstok” half-tones on this page, as well as the others scattered through this sixteen-page section, 
were used in the March issue of Etchings, the house-organ of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, and are reproduced here through the courtesy of that firm. 
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No. 6.—By R. T. PORTE 





RYZOW well do I remember the 
2) first job of round-cornering 
pai that I ever tackled. There 
i) was not a round-cornering 
A machine in the shop, and 
\\hii 1 was put to doing the job 
A| in some other way. For a 
ey day I was puzzled how to 
do it; then I thought of the round chisels the 
carpenters used, and a great idea came. To 
the hardware shop I went, and bought a chisel. 
Then with much perspiration and some cussing 
I finally round-cornered the job, and am still 
proud of the work I did. 

The costs of round-cornering figured in the 
tables accompanying this article are not based 
on the cost of doing the job mentioned above, 
but that experience has given me a great deal 
of respect for similar operations in a printing- 
office or bindery. 

In my search for some sort of statistics to 
go by, I have found as many different kinds as 
in all the rest put together; and in checking 
them against costs, I found none to be of much 
value. 

There are various machines on the market to 
do this work, the principal ones being hand 
power and very cheap. They do the work, 
but require some ability to set them correctly 
in order to obtain a neat job. In their hurry 
many printers get too many sheets in the 
machine, and as a consequence the work is 
far from being good. Put a few sheets in the 
machine at a time and good results can be 
obtained. 

There are some power-machines on the 
market, but these are for use only when large 
quantities are to be round-cornered. They are 
not practical for the average shop. Many 
trade binderies use foot-power machines and 
keep them constantly set, the result being very 





Nore.—This is the sixth of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the cost 
of bindery work. Copyright, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 


good work. The combination machines that 
do round-cornering, punching and several other 
things, require setting each time, and the first 
costs on these are very high. 

The round-cornered business-cards — so pop- 
ular with the trade —are die cut and not 
round-cornered by a machine, hence they are 
much more perfect than it is possible to do with 
a machine. 

Great care is necessary to do nice work. 

Round-Cornering Paper and Cardboard. 

It has been found that the cost of round- 
cornering varies exceedingly according to the 
kind of paper in the job, and to cover the 









































Class A. Class B Class C. Class D. 
Pieces. 
3 4 2 4 2 4 9 “4 
MM saiciscxseasoes 35) —.40) 45) 60) -25| = .40 .35 40 
PE assiencisvinenen -40 -50) -55 70 .30 45 .40 -50 
MR a ivicscusceccvsa 45 .60) . 65) 80) 35 -50 45 -60 
Mca usaiesieciea -65) 95) -95) 1.35) -50) 75 -65 -95 
Be beis iiivsanerand -85) 1.30]| 1.25) 1.90 -65]) 1.00 .85} 1.30 
Ba ase s.siacinice cists 1.05} 1.65)} 1.55) 2.45 .80)  1.25)) 1.05] 1.65 
MM eiwsiccccicnecen’ 1.25} 2.00)| 1.85) 3.00 -95) 1.50} 1.25) 2.00 
| ron 1.45] 2.35]} 2.15) 3.55}; 1.10) 1.75)) 1.45) 2.35 
(Sree. 1.65} 2.70)| 2.45) 4.10}) 1.25) 2.00)} 1.65] 2.70 
WR iiccsswccakexed 1.85} 3.05]} 2.75) 4.65)) 1.40) 2.25)) 1.85) 3.05 
| Rr eee 2.05) 3.40]; 3.05) 5.20]; 1.55) 2.50}) 2.05) 3.40 
| | Re 2.25) 3.75)| 3.30) 5.75]) 1.70) 2.75|) 2.25) 3.75 
Mi saeGiss coe esis 3.25) 5.50]| 4.85] 8.50)} 2.45) 4.00/) 3.25] 5.50 
ee: 4.25] 7.25)| 6.35) 11.25]| 3.20) 5.25]) 4.25] 7.25 
ME esiexvecdmecdsscd 5.25] 9.00]} 7.85) 14.00}| 3.95) 6.50}) 5.25] 9.00 
Mai sia sescinaeaacns 6.20) 10. 9.20) 16.75]; 4.70) 7.70); 6.20) 10.70 
Ma caucedscesscer 7.15} 12.40}| 10.65} 19.40]| 5.40) 8.90]) 7.15] 12.40 
MR ehesacisaccmrsse 8.10) 14.10}| 12.10) 22.10)} 6.10) 10.10)| 8.10) 14.10 
ME ixisiansie sicieniaceroais 9.05) 15. 13.55] 24.80]| 6.80) 11.30]; 9.05] 15.80 
Weeds siacsdicssavians 10.00} 17.50)| 15.00) 27.50}) 7.50) 12.50)| 10.00/ 17.50 














TABLE No. 21.—Cost of Round-Cornering. 
Class A.— Cards size 36 or less. Class B.— Heavy cardboard or large cards. 


Class C.—Sheets 934 by 14, or less. Class D.—Sheets 19 by 28, or less. 
*Numbers indicate corners cut to the sheet. 

various classes I found it necessary to make 

Table No. 21 in four parts and to classify the 

work as A, B, C and D. 

A comparison of the classes will show that 
Classes A and D are exactly alike, but they are 
arranged in this manner for convenience and 
to prevent errors. 

While it is possible for the printer to buy 
regular business-cards already round-cornered, 
yet there are times when the customer insists 
on some stock that can not be had in the 
regular lines, and wants it round-cornered. 
The cost to round-corner all ordinary card- 
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boards will be as shown in the table, provided Like all the scales that will be presented in 
the machine has to be set. If the machine is _ this series, this one was carefully checked and 
set, the cost, of course, will be less but the compared with many records of costs and 


average condition makes setting the machine 
a necessity and therefore something has been 
figured for this. 

Heavy cardboard and large sheets require 
more time. The heavy cards can not be put 
through the machine in as large quantities, and 
the large cards are more awkward to handle; 
therefore Class B is necessary to cover the cost 
on such work. 

The easiest class of work consists of sheets 
9% by 14 inches or less, not over substance 
No. 32. Heavier papers should take the next 
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TABLE No. 23.—Cost of Eyeletting — Small Work. 








Number of Pages to the Pamphlet. 
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price-lists gotten out in various parts of the 
country, and is believed to be a fair average 
of cost. 
Round-Cornering Pamphlets and Books. 

Many pamphlets and books are at present 
round-cornered, although the “fashion” is 
going out; enough of this work is done, how- 
ever, to make a separate table to cover this 
class of work necessary. 

The size of the pamphlet increases the cost, 
as small eight-page jobs are easily round- 
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TABLE No. 22.—Cost of Round-Cornering — Pam- 
phlets or Books. Two Corners Only. 
Eyelets to the Piece. 
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class. The most common run of work is in 
Class C, and this class will be found the most 
useful. 

Larger sheets are more difficult to handle 
and harder to round-corner; hence they should 
go in Class D, which is arranged to cover this 


kind of work. 
The four classes cover all the ordinary 
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work done. 
Some sheets are round-cornered on two 


comers only, and ee four sonia Care TABLE No. 24.—Cost of Eyeletting — Heavy Work. 
should be taken in getting the right column of 
figures to cover the kind of a job. As the 
machine is set, the extra cost for round-cornering 
four corners is but little more than two, except 
in the larger quantities. 
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cornered, while those of 144 pages can be done 
only one at a time in order to do good work. 
The question of handling also is a big factor, 
and increases the cost on the larger books. 
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Table No. 22 covers the cost of round- 
cornering of but two corners on a pamphlet or 
book, which is the most generally used. 

Eyeletting. 

Eyeletting consists of two operations: punch- 
ing the hole and inserting and clinching the 
metal eyelet. Small hand-machines are mostly 
used, although some shops are equipped with 
foot-power machines that punch the hole with 
one stroke and finish the job with a second. 

This class of work is not very generally used, 
and very few statistics could be found to cover 
it, but the tables will be found to cover the work 
as near as it is possible to figure out at the 
present time. 

The average printer is more at sea over the 
cost of eyeletting than perhaps any other opera- 
tion in the bindery, and the average binder has 
so few jobs of this character that he could make 
only a wild guess at the price. If he had a cost 
system he would 
know what a job 
cost when it was 
completed, but to 
give any figure in 
advance would be 
next to impossible. 

The two scales for 
eyeletting are the 
result of a great deal 
of figuring and con- 
sulting of cost rec- 
ords. Fortunately a 
lot of this work was 
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done in a plant, and with the results from the 
costs of those jobs I was able to evolve the tables 
given. 

Costs on this work vary, as in other bindery 
operations, according to the number of pieces 
handled and not the number of eyelets made. 

Table No. 23 covers the greater part of this 
class of work, such as eyelets in hangers, cards, 
small binders and covers, and other jobs. The 
prices are governed by the number of eyelets 
to the piece, and a minimum charge is allowed 
for setting the machine, or getting started. 
The small quantities can be done with hand- 
machines, but the larger quantities can be 
done at the prices given only by using foot- 
power machines. 

Table No. 24 covers cost prices for heavy 
work where large eyelets are used, and book- 
binders’ board. When large-sized books are 
eyeletted, and the work is extra difficult, the 
cost will be accord- 
ing to this table. 

The two tables 
should enable any 
binder or printer to 
figure on this work 
intelligently and 
cover the cost. 

These scales, also, 
have been carefully 
checked and com- 
pared with records, 
and are believed a 
fair average of cost. 


“ Ruffstok ” half-tone by courtesy of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By ERNEST A. DENCH 


JANY printing concerns give 
occasional lectures of a more 

r<4ii or less informal character 
De hel for the benefit of their 
yA a\\7| employees, particularly the 
HAY ; ik ee.) } sales force. Brown relates 
SK ey how he secured an order 
for catalogues, although his 
estimate was the highest of those submitted; 
Jones tells how he converted a man who favored 
circulars run off his own duplicating machine; 
Smith describes how he pushed the sales of 
embossed printing. The lectures given by 
printing-concerns demonstrate what types are 
adapted to each particular job, how paper is 
manufactured, which grade is best for appear- 
ance, which grade is best for service, what 
should be considered in selecting a paper for 
a job, considering color-schemes. 

The salesman who knows all of the foregoing 
things — and a good many more as well — 
makes the most capable salesman. He can 
converse intelligently with all “sorts and condi- 
tions” of people, and, what is more to the point, 
convince them by his superior knowledge. The 
salesman who has a superficial knowledge of 
printing — that and nothing more —is at a 
serious disadvantage. He may try to convince 
his prospects by hot-air talk, but they will have 
no further dealings with your printing-plant. 

The salesman is only human. Naturally, he 
is not going to get wildly enthusiastic over a lot 
of dry-as-dust technical stuff. If you can 
teach him by methods that are as entertaining 
as they are instructive, he is going to pay a 
great deal more attention to your lectures and 
will not plead an ‘‘important engagement” on 
the evening set aside for them. 

Large industrial plants have solved the prob- 
lem of instructing their employees by motion- 
pictures, so why not the printer? 

Lectures and text-books are both excellent 
in their particular ways, but they can be made 
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Author of “Advertising by Motion-Pictures.” 





doubly attractive as well as effective by the 
codperation of the motion-picture. The motion- 
picture begins where both the lecture and text- 
book leave off, and instead of trying to explain 
technicalities, shows them without the need for 
wading through a mass of details in order to get 
the gist of them. The appeal of the motion- 
picture is universal because the motion-picture 
knows no language. 

But motion-pictures are expensive and diffi- 
cult to rent for the purpose, and there may not 
be suitable printing subjects available. Where 
is the printer to show them? 

He has not the facilities for motion-picture 
exhibitions. How can a hall be hired for the 
purpose? What is it going to cost? 

The above are only a few of the questions 
that will flash through the printer’s mind as he 
reaches this stage of the article, but before 
I am through I hope at least that I will have 
satisfactorily answered his various questions. 

The printer might search for days to find the 
subject he requires, and then find the reels too 
expensive to rent. This is where the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics, of Washington, 
D. C., is ready to help him out. Its motion- 
picture library contains reels on practically all 
printing and allied subjects. 

The bureau is prepared to loan any of its films 
through the various codperating universities, 
which act in the capacity of service stations, to 
any printer requiring the use of them. No 
charge is made for the service except the trans- 
portation charges from and to the distributing 
center. One of the requirements is that the 
reels must be shown on a standard projector, 
operated by a careful and capable operator. 
The bureau expects a report of the films shown 
and the number of people who see them. The 
bureau further stipulates that no admission fees 
be charged. 

The booklet gotten out by the bureau, 
besides giving a partial list of the available 
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subjects, tells how the bureau is maintained, 
and from that booklet we quote the following: 

“The bureau is maintained through contri- 
butions and annuities. 

“Contributions are invariably voluntary, and 
no one is authorized to solicit the same. 

“No film is shown for a money consideration 
under any circumstances, nor is preference 
given a film or a subject on account of a contri- 
bution. 

“Contributions are received and acceptable 
to an amount sufficient to cover transportation 
charges, insurance and upkeep of the films, and 
the expenses of administration, as the bureau is 
not operated for profit and has no capital stock. 

“The surplus funds of the bureau will be used 
in the production of welfare films, first aid to 
the injured, including the resuscitation of the 
drowning and the emergency methods of 
rescuing imprisoned miners, and the awakening 
and development of civic pride and patriotic 
citizenship.” 

In describing methods by which the bureau 
operates, the booklet says: 

“‘Codperation of the universities consists in 
displaying the pictures, thus affixing their seal 
of approval as to their character and quality, 
and then circulating them in their community 
centers to adult audiences who are in sympathy, 
as their own university stands sponsor, for which 
extension work many States make appro- 
priations. 

“The bureau does not wish to encourage any 
printing-concern to engage in visual instruction, 
unless it feels it is a privilege and that substan- 
tial benefits may accrue, in which event the 
bureau will be glad to contribute films if a 
standard motion-picture projector of any well- 
known make is used and the same operated by 
a careful and capable operator. 

“The bureau wishes to caution any organiza- 
tions using films to comply strictly with the fire 
regulations obtaining in local communities, and 
to observe the laws relative to censorship, in 
the belief that better results accrue if collision 
with local authorities is avoided. 

“Experience has shown that substantial sup- 
port is given by local peace officers to this 
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philanthropic work wherever effort is made to 
protect and save harmless those who seek 
information and enlightenment. 

“The bureau requests that all communica- 
tions from manufacturers and others furnishing 
films, relative to the display of films or attend- 
ance, be forwarded to its office in Washington 
for attention, as the bureau does not desire to 
have any hardships imposed on the institutions, 
in connection with its work, which the bureau 
can relieve. 

“All applications to the bureau for its films 
are forwarded to the codperating university 
from whose jurisdiction the request has come, 
as the bureau does not seek any publicity for 
what it is doing, but prefers that such credit 
be given to the local institutions, in the belief 
that this will develop local civic pride and effort 
on the part of the public to encourage and sup- 
port the movement. The bureau is quite 
willing to make its contribution on this behalf 
as an anonymous giver. 

“The service of the bureau is also available 
at the present time in Canada, Latin-American 
republics, India, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, with titles and sub- 
titles of all films in the language of the countries 
addressed.” 

The logical place in which to give motion- 
picture lectures is, of course, the motion-picture 
house. Aside from the lack of the necessary 
facilities in the average printing-plant, there is 
the expense to be considered. With a pro- 
jection machine at $250, a fireproof booth at 
$65, a screen at $30, a case of carbons at $22, 
and various small accessories totalling $23, 
there is almost $400 invested in the initial 
equipment alone. In hiring the local motion- 
picture theater for the purpose, you will be out 
only the cost of the operator’s time and the 
electric current — probably not more than fifty 
cents an hour for both. Since you can show 
four reels in that time, a weekly lecture for your 
sales force should not cost more than a dollar, 
including the expressage on the reels. 

The only disadvantage of the plan is that the 
motion-picture theater is generally at its 
busiest after your sales force is through for the 
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day. To arrange a lecture between eleven and 
midnight would be feasible if you presented 
your sales force with complimentary tickets to 
the regular photoplay performance, and thus 
have them stay for the motion-picture lecture. 
This will probably appeal to them, because the 
entertainment will have put them in the ‘we 
are pleased with ourselves” mood. If, how- 
ever, this is not practicable, why not have the 
sales force come an hour earlier in the morning 
and arrange for an early morning show at the 
local movie? If you give them a complimen- 
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tary ticket to the evening show, they will prob- 
ably not be so peeved for being compelled to 
rise an hour earlier. 

Another thing the printer must remember is 
that the labor problem will become worse 
instead of better as the war continues. He has 
already felt it more or less by voluntary enlist- 
ments and draft calls, and as the printer will 
probably be forced sooner or later to hire any 
labor he can get, he can at least train his sales 
force to the best of his ability. And the most 
direct route is the motion-picture. 


VERBAL CRITICISM 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


=< NDIVIDUAL words offer a 
/ great field for research to 
linguistic scholars, and a 
tremendous opportunity for 

erroneous conclusions to sci- 

olists and unlearned guess- 
Unfortunately, it is 


ers. 
IN 3} far too common for persons 
who know little or nothing of linguistic science 


to imagine that some notions of theirs embody 
the alpha and omega of knowledge, notwith- 
standing the consensus of contrary decision by 
the scholars. Verbal criticism (that is, the 
estimation of the use, or more often the misuse, 
of words), is too frequently uttered by ordinary 
men who can do little beyond guesswork, and 
not enough by those who are properly qualified 
for it. 

Some of the writers of books about errors in 
the use of words have buttressed their decisions 
by citing the highest authorities in each 
instance, and yet have failed to give us a clear 
insight as to the real truth. Often this has 
resulted from misreading of what the people 
who know best have actually expressed. Again, 
some of the worst misconceptions possible are 
originated by learned men. We must not deny 
ourselves the right to discriminate against any 
vocable or any locution simply because some 
authoritative writer defends it. Every one of 
us has a right to express his ideas on the use of 


language if he thinks he can do so to advan- 
tage — or without such thought if he choose. 
The value of our thought is another question. 

Language and the use of language have no 
strictly esoteric phase. Much truth, but not 
the whole truth, was expressed thirty-five years 
ago in the Century magazine in reviewing “‘ The 
Verbalist,” a book by Alfred Ayres. The 
reviewer said: 

“The objection we have to books of this 
kind, as usually prepared, is a fundamental 
one. They are nothing but the outcome of 
the ignorance of the men who write them, and 
of the whims and prejudices to which that 
ignorance gives rise. No discussion of usage 
or grammar is of the slightest value that is not 
founded upon a full study of the origin and his- 
tory of the form under consideration, and of 
the opinions in regard to it of the best writers, 
as exhibited in their practice. . . . In 
the volume we are reviewing a note is quoted 
which attacks the ‘consistency and correctness’ 
of the translation of the Bible because it uses 
the indicative where the subjunctive ought to 
be found. It is out of such combinations of 
ignorance and presumption that most of our 
verbal criticism is manufactured. . . . A 
very large proportion of the condemnation of 
the words and expressions used by our greatest 
writers is based upon the most helpless igno- 
rance both of facts and principles. Every one 
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is, indeed, under obligations to avoid what seems 
to him wrong in speech, but he is equally under 
obligations to bear in mind that every great 
author is strictly a great artist in language, and 
is naturally far more familiar with the details 
of his art, and far more particular in observing 
its rules, than is possible for the ordinary man 
even to comprehend.” 

This reviewer was more censurable than the 
writer of the book he condemned, notwithstand- 
ing that the book contained many decisions 
stating mere personal opinion in an oracular 
way that asserted authority for them to which 
they were not entitled. But the predominant 
fault of the book was its unfaltering acceptance 
of everything in Bain’s grammar as final author- 
ity, although Bain’s obiter dicta had long before 
ceased to have the weight they once had. 

Assertion that discussion of grammar and 
usage is useless unless based upon a full his- 
torical knowledge is nonsense; but the accusa- 
tion of ignorance and presumption is worse 
than nonsense, as the author of it must have 
known that the other author knew the facts 
of word-history even though he did not state 
them, but merely recorded his understanding 
of present usage. 

This critic berates Mr. Ayres as ignorant and 
presumptuous because, in asserting that “It 
is me” is incorrect, he does not say that for a 
long period it was used by everybody, and so 
of course was accepted as correct. Ayres 
undoubtedly knew this fact of former usage, as 
20 well-read man could fail to know it; but he 
simply stated the fact of present usage, without 
repeating the well-known history. His critic, 
on the contrary, asserted that “It is me” is 
philologically as correct as “It is I,” simply 
because of its former undisputed currency, 
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Not what men do worthily, but what 
they do successfully, is what history 
makes haste to record.—H. W. BEECHER. 
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although he later spoke of “‘the grammatically 
more correct ‘It is I.’” The plain historical 
fact is that “It is I” has always been the syn- 
tactically correct locution, notwithstanding 
that once and for a long time faulty syntax 
was prevalent in usage. All history includes 
many facts of action and habit that are not 
defensible morally or logically. Nothing, how- 
ever true or authoritative, can make “It is me” 
as correct philologically as “It is I.” 

Yet the diatribe from which we quote sets 
some good sound lessons for us, so good that we 
can not avoid regretting that they were so 
speciously concealed, probably through inad- 
vertency. 

In the first place, the authority of great 
writers, acquired as a result of more and closer 
study than the ordinary man can even imagine, 
should not and can not be ignored. Yet, while 
recognizing their authority, ordinary men need 
not refrain from expression even of mere per- 
sonal whims, though it is much better not to 
be too forward in this way. But a difficulty is 
found in determining whom to accept as final 
authority, and we can not all make the same 
selection. The authority commonly chosen for 
the use of a word is likely to be a dictionary, 
and in many instances the best dictionaries 
leave some things uncertain by not saying 
enough. 

We need to learn the truth which the reviewer 
so bluntly proclaimed, that much of the common 
verbal criticism is based on ignorance, but we 
shall have to take such sweeping condemnation 
as his cum grano salis. While the great artists 
in language are worthy of careful emulation, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether any one 
of them would pose as infallible. No one of 
them ever was or ever will be infallible. 
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Mempers of the photoengraving industry have some- 
thing of special interest and importance to look forward to 
during the coming month. The annual conventions of 
the International Association of Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers have always been remarkable gatherings, each 
one being for a definite purpose — the members devoting 
their whole time to matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the industry. This year’s meeting will be no exception. 
June 20, 21 and 22 will be busy days for the photoen- 
gravers, as the matters that will claim their attention at 
the convention in Detroit, Michigan, during those days 
are of more vital importance than any of the subjects 
presented at former gatherings. Every manufacturing 
photoengraver in the country should arrange to attend. 





Wuat kind of news will the newspapers be called upon 
to furnish after the war? Evidently this question has 
been on the minds of some of the leading newspaper 
publishers of the country. According to the views of 
some of the leading journalists of Michigan, secured by 
a representative of the Associated Press recently, the day 
of sensational and trivial news is gone. The future 
standards of the newspaper must be set upon a higher 
plane if it is to meet the requirements of its readers. 
The great world war has broadened the vision of the 
reading public, has created a new interest in foreign 
affairs, and after the war a new definition will be put on 
human interest so that the real news of the world will 
not be passed up for color. American newspaper readers 
have been thrown into the arena of big world news, and 
they will remain there. Thus, the newspaper of the 
future must give the news of world events prominence 
instead of emphasizing the mere sensational stories if it 
would retain its place as an institution that is worth while. 





PRINTERS of this country can find a valuable suggestion 
in the recommendation made to the printers of England 
by their Costing Committee, which is set forth in the fol- 
lowing, taken from the circular issued to the members of 
The Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades: 
“Tt is possible to know what the cost of printing is today, 
but no one can tell what it will be a few months hence; 
it is, therefore, all the more necessary to know what is 
the actual cost today, and to have methods of cost-finding 
at work which will show quickly the advance as it takes 
place. A useful suggestion is given in the circular issued 
by the London Costing Committee, which accompanied 
3-4 


the revised hourly rates for London, that, in addition to 
using the standard conditions when giving quotations, 
the following paragraph should be inserted in the estimate 
above the signature: ‘This estimate is based on today’s 
current cost of production, and with the usual trade con- 
ditions [the standard conditions and recognized customs 
of the trade]. Should the cost have risen when we receive 
your order we will notify you before proceeding.’ ” 





The Help Situation. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been receiving a great many 
calls for men to fill positions in printing-offices in various 
parts of the country. To supply the men in answer to 
these calls is an impossibility at the present time as prac- 
tically no men are available. The draft has taken a large 
number of our younger men; voluntary enlistments have 
been many; a great many more will be called away from 
the case and press as the months pass. 

The question naturally arises: What is to be done to 
offset this loss of man-power? 

To train unskilled help for the various branches of the 
trade is a difficult matter, as the time required for making 
skilled workers is too long to meet the present emergency, 
though this might be considered for future requirements. 

Here, however, the question arises: Can the unskilled 
help, even, be secured? Other lines of industry are feeling 
the effects of the shortage of help, and it is doubtful if men 
could be drawn from the ranks of any one industry to 
fill the gaps in another. 

To a certain extent women can be employed in some 
branches. Girls can be used for feeding presses; they are 
now doing this work successfully in many places. Women 
can take the places of men in the proofroom, and thus 
release some men for work in other parts of the composing- 
room, though women are in the majority in the proof- 
rooms today and not enough men would be released to 
make any great difference. The principal difficulty lies 
in the composing-room, on the machine and the case. 
These are the positions that are hard to fill. 

A partial solution of this problem could probably be 
found in the vocational schools. A large number of these 
schools have been conducting courses in printing, and 
many of the students therein have received a good start 
in the fundamentals of the work. Some of the students 
who are farthest advanced in the work might be taken into 
the plants and put on some of the minor operations under 
the supervision of competent men, and thus save the time 
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of the men for the more important and intricate opera- 
tions. This would mean more apprentices in the shops, 
and would require the temporary setting aside of the regu- 
lations governing apprentices; but it must be borne in 
mind that the present crisis demands the setting aside of 
many of the existing rules and regulations under which 
we have been working. 

As the war continues the situation will become more 
acute, and steps must be taken now to find a solution. 
The emergency demands immediate action. Employers 
and workers must get together and work out a plan for 
overcoming the shortage of help. A joint committee, 
composed of representatives of both the employers’ and 
the workers’ organizations of the country, should be 
appointed, and this committee should be given power to 
work out a plan and put it into operation as early as 
possible. 

Until this problem is solved — yes, and even after — it 
is incumbent upon every one in the printing-offices of the 
country to put forth every effort possible toward con- 
servation of energy so as to make up for those who are 
taken away. Every man who can be spared must be 
released for active service, either at the front or in indus- 
tries directly connected with the war. Our one object 
must be to work for an early victory, and to this end we 
must give ourselves without reserve. It has frequently 
been said that very few men work to the full extent of 
their capacity. If this is true, as it undoubtedly is, the 
present time offers a good opportunity for checking up and 
working to make ourselves one hundred per cent efficient. 
By each one putting forth a little extra effort, making 
every move count, a considerable amount of extra work 
can be accomplished which will help overcome the shortage 
of man power. 


The Case of the Chicago Photoengravers. 

The entire printing industry will await with great 
interest the outcome of the case of the Chicago photo- 
engravers which is now before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, especially in view of the decision rendered in 
favor of the New York photoengravers a few months ago. 
The findings of the commission will undoubtedly set a 
precedent that will have an effect on the entire industry 
in the future. 

The test case before the commission on April 29 was 
said by Commissioner Murdock to be ‘the most important 
case that has ever come before the commission.”” It was 
for the purpose of determining the validity of the agree- 
ment between the employers and the local union, by which 
members of the union agree not to work for any employing 
photoengraver unless he is a member of the association. 
This was said to be unfair competition and a violation of 
the Federal law. Attorney Levy Mayer, representing the 
employing photoengravers, contended that photoengraving 
was not an article of commerce and therefore did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the commission, saying, in part: 

“The production of the photoengravers represents 
labor, artistic skill, process and service. About ninety- 
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seven per cent of the price of the production represents 
these intangible elements. The zinc-etching block or the 
half-tone copper block represents less than three per cent 
of the price of the product. All combined, the photo- 
engravers’ product is not a commodity; it can not be pur- 
chased or sold as goods or merchandise. There is no place 
in existence where the photoengravers’ products are for 
sale. The photoengravers have no stock of any kind on 
hand, they produce only upon orders, and their product 
has no value except to the persons who buy the plates for 
specific purposes. The business of the photoengravers 
does not constitute commerce in any sense. It is merely 
the work of utilizing and employing skilled and artistic 
labor in the production of a zinc or copper engraving 
which represents an object. There is no trade or com- 
merce of any kind in any of the transactions of the photo- 
engraver, and therefore the Federal Trade Commission 
has no jurisdiction. The contract between the photo- 
engravers and the union has to do only with the employ- 
ment of labor. This does not constitute commerce, and 
the Clayton Act expressly specifies that labor is not a 
commodity and does not constitute commerce.” 

With reference to the standard scale for half-tones 
and zinc etchings, Mr. Mayer put forth a strong argu- 
ment for the photoengravers, saying: 

“The standard scale, which is the basic measure 
adopted by practically all the photoengravers’ associa- 
tions, as well as other employers who do not belong to 
the associations, is merely the yardstick. It is the result 
of many thousands of tests involving over a million units. 
The scale was compiled by a committee of five manu- 
facturers, and the result of their labor covering a number 
of years is this standard scale, which, to the photo- 
engravers, is exactly like the mortality tables by which 
life-insurance companies regulate their charges for issuing 
insurance policies. This standard scale can with equal 
propriety be called a cost sheet. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has for several years 
been continuously urging manufacturers to get at the real 
or actual cost of their products. As the result of this 
urging on the part of the commission, the photoengravers 
perfected and adopted the standard cost which the Federal 
Trade Commission, for some unaccountable reason, is 
now complaining of. 

“This standard scale does not represent a price-fixing 
agreement. The members of the photoengravers’ associa- 
tion fix their prices according to their individual judgment. 
The scale means to them only the cost of production.” 

Should the contentions of Mr. Mayer be supported by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the status of the photo- 
engraving industry will be raised, and, with it, that of 
printing also, as printing is produced upon the same basis 
as photoengraving — it is not a commodity or an article 
of commerce, but a service. This should give printers a 
higher conception of their work, and should also cause 
them to fix their charges for their product on the basis of 
a service rendered, instead of letting the customer dictate 
the price as has been done to too large an extent in the past. 
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Who Will Answer This Request ? 


To the Editor: ‘SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE.” 

As an old reader and admirer of the fine production of your 
review, which I have formerly read at the firm of Prieur & 
Dubois, at Puteaux (Seine), I am going to ask you if among 
your readers there will not be found one who will send, to the 
address below, a stylograph. It would be gratefully received 
by the subscriber. ‘‘Who asks nothing has nothing.” 

I thank you in advance, and present to you the assurance 
of my distinguished sentiments. 
H. Harzor, Sergeant, 

One Hundred and Second Regiment of Infantry, 
Fourth Company, 
Sector 70. 





Wouldn’t This Be Nice ? 


To the Editor: Greson City, ILLINOIs. 

In reading the advertising pages of the popular magazines, 
one is led to wonder why the printers do not junk their expen- 
sive and intricate presses, feeding devices, typesetting machines 
and other equipment that involves such a large outlay of 
money to buy and a constant expense to maintain, and in 
their stead buy the duplicating devices of various kinds that 
are so vociferously called to the attention of business men. 
If the business man, with an investment of a few hundred 
dollars and’ the aid of the office boy and a girl or two, can 
produce all of his printed matter at little or no cost, why can’t 
the printer take advantage of this opportunity, dismiss his 
high-priced help, and turn out work “‘just as good as the 
printer can do it” at the advertised rate of 5,000 an hour? 
What a happy condition it would be! No more help problems; 
no trouble with electricity in the paper; no hard rollers in the 
winter and soft rollers in the summer; no tedious grinding of 
ink to get the right consistency; no more expensive make- 
ready on the press; no bother with shrinkage of paper stock; 
no register problems; no offset. Just take in the money and 
let the office boy do the work! CE... 





Is the One-Man Shop a Menace? 


To the Editor: La JOLLA, CALIFORNIA. 

The contention of some of the large shops in the cities 
throughout the country that the ‘‘one-man”’ shop is an ever- 
present menace to the printing business does not always stand 
the light of careful analysis. 

True, the operator of the ‘“‘one-man” shop, who is often 
the sole proprietor, and more often a partner, in fact, of the 
paper or supply house, or both, often contents himself with a 
very modest wage at long hours; but the very fact that he is 
the sole operator offsets to a great extent his apparently light 
“overhead.” He is, perhaps, a competent compositor, and 
perhaps, also, a competent pressman, and this very fact com- 
pels him, whose time is worth to himself all that a competent 
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compositor, or pressman, or solicitor is worth, to use that time 
largely in such tasks as press-feeding, folding, tabbing, and 
other simple but time-consuming duties, whereas the shop 
employing two or more persons can so arrange the work as to 
bring out to better advantage the skill of all. 

It is as though the larger shop were limited to but one kind 
of paper for all classes of work. Manifestly it would be 
impractical to print handbills on ledger paper, or stationery 
on news-print, but that is in effect what the ‘“‘one-man” 
printer is trying to do, for he is using ability worth to him 
four or five dollars a day to accomplish results which might be 
accomplished by a -boy or girl at two dollars per day. 

Why, then, is the one-man shop called a menace? Simply 
on account of the apparent ability of such shops to do some 
work cheaper than the large shops, with their involved book- 
keeping and cost-finding systems. This, then, is mostly a 
matter of education. And this matter of education can very 
well be assumed by the operators of the large printing-offices. 
A carefully worded circular mailed to the small cut-price 
printers —a circular which would bring out in striking com- 
parison the conditions in large and small shops — should bring 
about a more comprehensive knowledge on the part of the 
“little fellow,” which would be of much benefit not only to 
him, but to the industry at large. F. L. SANFORD. 





What Salt Lake City Printers Think of the 
Price-List. 


To the Editor: SALT LAKE City, UTan. 

One year ago, the Franklin Club of Salt Lake voted to 
issue a price-list on printing and directed Secretary R. T. Porte 
to at once compile same under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. The committee decided that the price-list must 
be of a different character than any that had come under their 
observation and that it should make it possible for a salesman 
to quote a “‘definite price on a definite piece of printing.” 

After some experimenting, part of the list was printed and 
given to the members of Salt Lake, but much doubt was raised 
in the minds of the printers as to whether the list would be 
successful. Additional lists were issued from time to time on 
various classes of printing. 

To stop all talk as to whether the list was being used, the 
secretary, unknown to the printers, secured prices on several 
jobs, and these prices were put on the blackboard at one of 
the regular meetings of the organization. This was a starter 
toward having the printers study their price-list and encouraged 
every one in the organization, as well as showing the possibil- 
ities of a real price-list. 

Since that time Mr. Porte has devoted a great part of his 
time to compiling and correcting the price-list and now new 
lists or changes are issued each week. The result of this price- 
list work has created a revolution in the printing business in 
Salt Lake City. 
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It stopped the greater part of the so-called shopping and 
the buyers of printing are gaining more confidence in the prices 
made on printing because they are shown the prices in a well- 
arranged and definite price-list that any person can understand. 

We are proud of the fact that Denver has adopted this list, 
and that some fifty printers outside of Salt Lake and Denver 
are using the list. The first of the month a communication 
was sent to the president of the club, signed ‘‘A Member,” 
and after being read at a meeting of the organization the mem- 
bers appointed the writer a committee of one to send this 
communication to the various trade papers, asking them to 
print it, showing what the printers of Salt Lake think of the 
price-list and also their appreciation of the work Mr. Porte 
has done in compiling the list. 

We would be glad to send the list to any printer who is 
interested in what we are doing, for which a charge of $15 will 
be made, which covers all the changes and any lists which will 
be issued for one year. 

The Salt Lake printers have expended over $3,000 in com- 
piling this list, and the amount asked covers but a portion of 
the expenses in getting it out and also some recompense to 
Mr. Porte for the work he has done and is now doing. 

If results shown in Salt Lake, and which we believe are being 
accomplished in Denver, are any criterion, we feel certain that 
other communities can do as well and will revolutionize print- 
ing conditions. 

Trusting that you will print the article by ‘“‘A Member,” 
and assuring you of our appreciation for doing same, we beg to 
remain A. D. St. Cratr, President. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Satt Lake City, Utau, April 2, 1918. 

(This letter to be opened and read by the president to the members of 
the Franklin Club.) 

Synopsis: The next time you hear a printer say, “It can’t be done,” 
take him to one side and convince him by proofs, if necessary, ‘‘that it has 
and is being done.” Show him that the printer who is today quoting from 
and is governed by the price-list, as though it were his Bible, is today making 
a fair and reasonable profit on his work. He has no camouflage to hide 
under, is paying his bills, enjoying three meals a day, and last but not least, 
the best asset of all, has the good-will of his fellow members. 

To me, as to you, the price-list is the best and.only tonic to cleanse our 
system of cheap work. It permits you to obtain that work which you can 
classify as the cream, as the prices obtained for same are cost plus profit. 
To the cheap printer goes the unprofitable work; to the printer who guesses 
prices and has as his doctrine these words: ‘That job will cost you about.” 

As a member I am as thankful for the price-list as I am of the fact ‘that 
this day I live in Zion.” 


IT CAN’T BE DONE; HE DID IT! 
(Dedicated to our Secretary, Mr. Porte.) 


Somebody said that “‘it couldn’t be done,” 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That “maybe it couldn’t,”’ but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in, with a trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done — AND HE DID IT. 


Some printers scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that, 
At least no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or crying, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done — AND HE DID IT. 


(To Members:) 


There are buyers of printing who tell you it can’t be done; 
There are buyers to prophesy failure; 
There are buyers to enumerate one by one 
The jobs we are losing by insisting. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take out your price-book and go to it. 
Just start in to sing as you quote to him 
That ‘“There’s one price to ALL’ — AND YOU WIN. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fox some time past inkmakers have been rationed as to the 
amount of linseed oil they may consume. 

TuE London Society of Compositors has for some years 
granted to members sixty years of age a superannuation 
allowance of to shillings per week. 

A NUMBER of London printing-houses are taking steps to 
reduce the weights of their regular papers. This is meeting 
the demand of the Royal Commission on Paper in a practical 
way. 

AT present no outdoor photography is permitted (except 
in private gardens) in certain areas of London, including the 
metropolitan police district, and large portions of the counties 
of Essex, Kent and Surrey. 

THE Printers’ Provident Association reports a large increase 
in membership during the past year, in spite of the prevailing 
unfavorable conditions. There was very little unemployment 
reported, and the funds were increased by nearly £1,000. 

Tue British Printer, England’s best-edited and best-printed 
printing-trade magazine, which has just completed its thirtieth 
volume, announces that it is obliged to increase its subscription 
price to 9 shillings ($2.25) per year of six bimonthly numbers. 

BOUuvVERIE Street, London, has many printing-houses, and 
Sir George Riddell estimates that in times of peace about 
60,000 miles of paper passes through the presses of that street 
alone, an amount more than enough to girdle the world twice 
around. 

As A sample of how printers’ weekly wages have been 
increased in the leading cities of Great Britain, the following 
stages of increase, obtaining in Manchester, may be noted: 
Wages in August, 1914, £1 18s. 6d. ($8.35); May, 1016, 
£2 os. 6d. ($9.85); November, 1916, £2 2s. 6d. ($10.82); 
January, 1918, £3 ($14.60). 

THE Ministry of Munitions has definitely decided that no 
ration of metal can be granted for making ink cans and drums. 
It has also suggested to printers and inkmakers that they put 
their heads together and endeavor to solve the problem created 
by its decision. To help out, the Munitions Inland Transport 
Department has told the railway companies to treat printing- 
ink makers’ “empties” as urgent traffic, the idea being that 
printers should return all empty ink containers to the ink- 
makers. 

E. A. Dawe, of the Royal Stationery Office, in an address 
delivered at the St. Bride Foundation Printing School, London, 
suggests that the substance of all papers should be figured and 
stated in grams per square meter of surface; then, a 28-pound 
demy (1714 by 22% inch) sheet would weigh too grams 
per square meter. He would have each package of paper 
marked with this substance number, the size in both inches 
and centimeters, the thickness of a ream in inches and centi- 
meters, and the weight of the ream (he advocates a 500-sheet 
ream) in pounds and kilograms. 

In our April ‘‘Incidents” we noted that the leading type- 
foundries had raised prices. News of a further advance now 
reaches us, under which the quoted surcharges on list prices 
are as follows: Type, borders, ornaments and all metal spacing 
material, one hundred per cent; brass rule, one hundred per 
cent; wood material (excepting spacing material), one hundred 
and fifty per cent; wood spacing material, two hundred per 
cent; wood letter, twenty-five per cent. One of the houses 
says: “Referring to wood material, many of the woods we use 
are rapidly becoming almost unprocurable, and we have to 
face the possibility in the near future of the cessation of our 
business in this department for the lack of supplies.” 
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GERMANY. 


On March 5 the German typefoundry made a large increase 
in the price of type, spacing material and brass rule. 


A PRIZE contest for designs for posters for this year’s fair 
at Leipsic resulted in the sending in of over eleven hundred 
drawings. 

A COUNTRY paper last Christmas told its readers that, 
because of the lack of coal, it was using “‘old wood type and the 
like” for fuel, so as to be able to issue the sheet at all. 


THE printers of Munich have received substantial increases 
in wage by way of high-cost-of-living bonuses. There are 
eighty-two printing-offices in Munich. 

SoME one recently stole 300,000 bread-cards from a Berlin 
printing-office; to little profit, however, as the lot was immedi- 
ately declared void and a new edition, of a different color, was 
provided instead. 

A PUBLISHER of artistic works at Dresden has already 
advised, in the trade press, that publishers of newspapers and 
magazines should not wait until the last minute to consider the 
preparation of specially artistic issues announcing the end of 
the war. 

Ir is said that printers and other printing-office work- 
people have taken but small part in the strikes that have from 
time to time been reported as happening in Germany. The 
adherence to wage-scale contracts on the part of both employers 
and employees in the printing-trade is so faithful that strikes 
are a rarity. Men going out on unauthorized sympathy 
strikes are likely to be severely punished by their own unions. 


Tue H. Berthold typefoundry, of Berlin, has bought the 
Reimann foundry of the same city. (The consolidation of 
other German typefoundries was mentioned last month.) This 
leaves but two typefounding concerns in Berlin, those of H. 
Berthold and of Wilhelm Wéllmer. The Berthold foundry has 
also bought the foundry of F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipsic. This 
latter concern was noted for its large collection of Slavic and 
Oriental fonts, as well as choice fonts of the early years of the 
last century. 

FRANCE. 


A LAw of March 22, last, among other articles classed as 
being de luxe and therefore amenable to a tax of ten per cent, 
lists the following: Art editions upon special paper and in a 
limited number of impressions; bindings of octavo and smaller 
formats whose cost reaches 1o francs, and bindings of folios 
and quartos whose cost reaches 20 francs. 


THE postal administration is calling special attention to 
the necessity, in addressing mail to Paris, of adding the arron- 
dissement (ward) as well as the street and house number, 
because of the numerous changes of employees in the postoffice, 
the new help not always being thoroughly familiar with the 
city. Printers are expected to aid by printing the desired 
information on letter-heads and envelopes. 


THERE has been some correspondence between the French 
Master Printers’ Association and the Union of French Paper 
Manufacturers on the subject of standardizing paper sizes. 
The time seems opportune, because of the small stocks of papers 
now on hand. If a system of standards were established it 
would at present, therefore, entail the least amount of loss 
in the way of irregular-sized papers on hand. The executive 
committee of the master printers’ organization believes one 
result of the simplification would be a lessening of the number 
of sizes of printing-presses, and that press manufacturers would 
for that reason also favor the idea of standardization. Yet, 


there appears to be a disposition to “‘pass the buck” over to 
the Cercle de la Librairie, this organization being composed 
of those who are the ultimate consumers of paper — publishers, 
librarians, etc. 
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AT the last national congress of printers it was resolved to 
do something to better the apprenticeship system of France, 
which in many respects is in very bad shape, and to obtain 
from Parliament necessary laws to help matters. The instruc- 
tion in the primary schools should be continued one year 
longer, to cover the fourteenth year of the boy. In the primary 
schools manual-training courses should be installed. A com- 
mission of teachers and medical inspectors is to supervise these 
and give the parents advice as to the choice of a vocation for 
their sons, based upon observation of the physical and mental 
condition of the boys. For every apprentice under seventeen 
years of age a legal apprenticeship contract must be made. 
The cost of the installing and maintenance of the manual- 
training schools is to be met by the communities, the departe- 
ments and the state. For apprentices the normal working 
time is to govern. In trade schools for printers a special 
higher course is to be introduced for students who have passed 
an examination as to their attainments in their apprenticeship. 
It may be mentioned that in France the technical education 
of a compositor is generally very one-sided, and that in most 
cases it is confined to book and newspaper composition, because 
much commercial and job work, which in England, Germany 
and Switzerland is done with type, is done in France by lithog- 
raphy. This practice causes the position of make-up on books 
and papers to be a specially desirable one. 
SWITZERLAND. 

BEcAUusE of the shortage of the coal supply the Swiss paper 
manufacturers have now stopped working their factories on 
Saturdays. 

THE electrotype foundries of Switzerland have raised their 
prices on half-tone electros forty per cent and on type-form 
electros fifty per cent. 





THE HIGH COST OF PRINTING 


Notwithstanding the constantly increasing cost of every 
item entering into the printed product, reports of ridiculously 
low bids on the part of local printers are all too frequent. Aside 
from the enormous increase in the cost of the two most impor- 
tant items of printers’ raw material, paper and ink, every 
other item entering into the cost of printing has considerably 
increased during the last few years, not least among them the 
item of wages. Yet in view of all this increase in the cost of 
everything, quotations are frequently met at relatively the 
same or even a lower figure than was justifiable prior to the 
time costs commenced to climb. 

Recovery from the consumer of the entire cost of manu- 
facture of the article made for him, plus a legitimate profit, is a 
prerequisite of sound business. The burden of increasing costs 
not only must be shared by the consumer, but borne by him 
entirely. This is the practice of manufacturers in every other 
line, as printers have ample occasion to experience, but unfor- 
tunately this experience does not seem to serve the average 
printer as a lesson. 

Time, the essence of all things, is the principal commodity 
the printer has to sell. It is the most limited commodity 
extant —a few hours out of every twenty-four. Therefore, 
the cost of the time entering into a certain product must fix 
its selling value and most certainly it should fix the selling 
value of the product of the press, whether the printer realizes 
this fact or not. If he fails to consider this law of cost every 
day, and with respect to every order he produces, his constant 
violation must necessarily result in disaster sooner or later. 

Few are the printers who constantly and accurately deter- 
mine the time-cost of every operation entering into their 
product. The great majority base their prices upon the hour- 
costs found by those few, with the regrettable result that they 
are more or less discounted.— Print Shop Talk. 
















HALF-TONE PRINTING ON ROUGH STOCK.* 


BY C. A. STINSON. 


HE mere mention of my subject to you 
printers probably makes you expect the 
realization of the dream which every printer 
has had since half-tones became a commercial 

} success. The effects possible with half-tones 
when printed on the usual coated stocks; 
the detail with all the natural effects; the 
accuracy with which they reproduce difficult 
subjects, whether the subject be a portrait or an intricate 
machine — these have made the printer desire that it might 
be possible to combine with these qualities those to be attained 
by using distinctive papers. 

Thanks to the efforts of the engraver, spurred on by the 
insistent demands of the ambitious printer, we now have half- 
tones for printing successfully on stocks other than coated or 
supercalendered. 

It strikes me as being peculiar to ask a photoengraver to 
talk to you about printing on rough stock. It would seem 
more fitting that I should talk to you about the difference 
between these and the ordinary kind of half-tones, rather than 
their use. However, on second thought, it is perhaps logical 
enough, I suppose, because the photoengraver could not know 
how to handle a half-tone to fit given conditions if he were not 
familiar with those conditions. 

When we think of half-tones, we quite naturally think of 
coated stock, although in recent years, with the continued 
advancement of the art, we have seen them printed on dull 
finished and uncoated papers. 

In speaking of printing half-tones on rough stock, we shall 
assume that the mechanical equipment is in good shape, that 
the press is right, perfectly level, and that it does not rock like 
a boat in a storm. 

Rough-stock printing is really a small problem to the good 
workman. A little time and experience will enable him to 
produce results as good as on the usual stocks. The first thing 
to be carefully watched is the thickness of the paper. It must 
be uniform, no matter what stock it is. To help on the good 
work, here is where the paper-man enters — the rough stocks 
must be standardized as to thickness. If they are not, if the 
printer starts out with a paper varying in thickness, he is hope- 
lessly handicapped, especially if half-tones are part of the 
form. I must caution you, also, to beware of water-marked 
papers. 

The second essential is the right quality of ink. It should 
be of heavy body with lots of color, not tacky, with the least 
amount of oil necessary to carry it properly. If there is too 
much oil, it is bound to ‘‘squeeze”’ and look lighter on account 
of the extra heavy impression. 

The pressman should have very little trouble, especially if 
he is using one of the patent, up-to-date processes of make- 
ready. Some pressmen claim that a soft impression is best for 
this class of printing, while others claim that they get the 
best results when they use a hard impression. 

The make-ready depends on the kind of paper used, and the 
details of its working out are to be determined by the experience 
and judgment of the pressman. If he is using the old-fashioned 
make-ready, our experience suggests that the solids and middle 
tones should be cut from the same stock as that on which he 
is to print, and make the overlay the same as for an ordinary 
good half-tone. If there are breaks in the high lights, a few 
sheets of tissue-paper will build these up. Some pressmen use 
patent overlays in addition to the above. 





* An address delivered by C. A. Stinson, Vice-President of Gatchel & Manning, 
designers and photoengravers, of Philadelphia, before the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, held on Thursday, May 9. In the first section 
of reading-matter in this issue will be found a number of half-tones, printed on rough 
stock, which are shown through the courtesy of the firm of Gatchel & Manning. 
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Rough stocks are very dusty and the forms should be washed 
more often. It will, therefore, take from ten to twenty per 
cent more time to run the job. If your presses are equipped 
with vacuum cleaning attachments, this trouble will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

So much for the printing. Now for a word about the half- 
tones themselves. It has been said that “‘some music is not 
as bad as it sounds’”— we might say that some half-tones are 
not as bad as the printing looks. We are often asked, “‘Do you 
make the half-tones different for rough-stock printing?”’ Our 
answer is ‘‘Yes.’’ In most cases the negative is different, in 
both the high lights and shadows. The etching is always 
different and requires a much clearer dot and a greater depth 
than the ordinary half-tone; this depth is required especially 
in the middle tones and shadows. 

When a half-tone has reached the fourth man who handles 
it, the etcher, he has to clean the surface of the print thoroughly. 
This is because, when developing the print, there is a thin 
film of the enamel solution, or scum, as the etchers call it, that 
adheres to the metal, and this has to be removed. There are 
various solutions and methods to remove this scum, all more 
or less effective. A few years ago a photoengraver, under- 
standing chemistry, worked out a solution that, if handled 
properly, removes every trace of this foreign substance or 
scum from the print. All engravers are not using this solution, 
but those who are know that as soon as the plate is placed in 
the iron solution the etching begins on every part of the plate 
at the same time, and the result is a clean dot with fifty to 
seventy-five per cent more depth, especially in the middle 
tones and shadows. If all this scum is not removed before the 
plate is immersed, the iron solution will have to gradually 
break through it, which means that the etching in the wider 
bare spots — the high lights — begins before the etching starts 
in the middle tones and finally the shadows, and, in most cases, 
this scum breaks away irregularly and leaves a bad-edged dot 
which gathers a little ink, and the printer knows what that 
does to his form. 

The engraving should be backed properly for either patent 
base or solid metal. Wood, as you know, is likely to shrink, 
swell or warp, and is not solid enough for the impression needed 
for rough-stock printing. 

To get the best results in half-tone printing, the engraving 
should be made for the particular kind of paper that is to be 
used. A half-tone made for coated stock seldom runs well on 
dull or uncoated paper; and, vice versa, a half-tone made for 
dull or uncoated stock doesn’t usually look well on coated paper. 
Determine definitely the particular paper you are going to use, 
then order the engraving to print properly on that paper. 

Recently we received an order to make an engraving for 
an uncoated paper. Seventeen additional plates were made by 
another engraver, who received no instructions about the kind 
of stock to be used. The printer thought that all engravings 
were alike, the only difference being in the price. When the 
pressman started his work, only one of the eighteen worked 
properly on the stock — well, you know the rest. 

Of course, it is not necessary for me to point out the many 
advantages of a half-tone that can be printed on an uncoated 
stock. For high-class booklets, folders, etc., and where it is 
sought to obtain the effects peculiar to certain old-style types 
in conjunction with suitable papers, the “‘ Ruffstok”  half- 
tone lends itself readily to such uses, as well as to many others 
which will occur at once to those who are experienced in the use 
of paper stocks. The adaptability of this particular style of 
half-tone to the unconventional and unusual bits of artistic 
printing opens up a wide field for the progressive and far- 
seeing printer—a field that is being taken advantage of more 
and more every day, and which will no doubt prove a power- 
ful factor in helping to develop, in the buyer’s mind, a much 
keener appreciation of the better class of printing. 
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Ghen one gets to love his work, his life 
is a happy one.—Rushin, 1819-1900. 
* * * * 


N January 17, 1867, the New En- 
gland Franklin Club celebrated 
Franklin’s birthday in a worthy manner 
in Boston. Notable printers from other 
cities were present; De Vinne was a 
guest of honor. All who were prominent 
on the occasion have passed on, but their 
Art and the contributions to the upbuild- 
ing of their Art remain. Thus we are 
members of a noble lineage. Let every 
one of us do all that is possible to make 
Printing respected in our day and gen- 
eration, as so many of our predecessors 
have done. The festival we write of was 
opened by the reading of verses written 
by Charles C. Smith, journeyman printer 
and proofreader. Collectanea finds these 
verses on a stray leaf, perhaps the only 
one surviving. In these columns our 
journeyman printer’s rhymes are now 
made more permanent than the pyramids. 
The composing-room is a good place for 
a studious youth to begin a career. 


A FESTIVAL GREETING. 


Tonight as brethren we are met, 

Glad be our thoughts and warm our hearts! 
Nor let us ’mid our cheer forget 

The father of the ‘“‘ Art of Arts” -— 
Great Gutenberg, who first awoke 

Earth’s mightiest power to bless and teach — 
And Caxton, whose long labors broke 

The fetters of our English speech. 


And since the twilight of their age, 
How long the bright array of names 
Whose teachings on the printed page 
Have kindled higher hopes and aims — 
Have woke the latent power and worth 
Of many a genius, else untaught, 
And lighted by the poor man’s hearth 
The splendors of the lamp of thought. 


But greater triumphs yet shall grace 
The future annals of the press, 
Our useful work produced apace 
All households of all lands shall bless. 
In that new era, they who read 
With ampler honor shall requite 
The men whose nimble fingers speed 
Through weary day or wearier night. 


* * * * 
Not Thorough. 
All some people care for is appearance. 
Chey are all front door. Open the door, 


and you are in the back yard.— Door- 
Ways. 





By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 








Peter Force, Printer, at Age of 75. 


President New York Typographical Society, Mayor o 
Washington, D. C., and America’s greatest 
Annalist and Collector of Americana. 


“ Only a Compositor ’”— II. 


1‘ the year in which Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Printer, died (1790), Peter Force 
was born on November 20 at Passaic 
Falls, New Jersey, a village which two 
years later. was incorporated under the 
name of Paterson. Scant was his 
schooling, but he learned enough to be 
taken as an apprentice in the printing- 
office of William A. Davis in New York 
city. Whether or not he was a diligent 
apprentice the reader of Peter Force’s 
record will judge for himself. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1811, he 
was accepted as a journeyman member 
of the New York Typographical Society 
(of which more elsewhere). During the 
following year he was elected a director 
of the society, and was chosen president 
on July 3, 1813, being re-elected in the 
two years following. Under his leader- 
ship the wages of the printers of New 
York were increased in 1815. Under 
the new scale compositors received $9 
for a sixty-hour week in book offices and 
on evening papers, and $10 a week on 
morning papers. That was good pay 











a hundred years ago, with liberal board 
and lodging costing but $2.50 a week, no 
trolley fares, no movies, and excellent 
seats in the pit of the theater for 25 cents 
in front and 15 cents in the rear. The 
pit occupied the space now called the 
orchestra. 

On December 5, 1815, Peter Force 
resigned from his office and the society. 
His employer, Davis, had received the 
appointment of printer to Congress in 
Washington. Davis loaded his plant on 
a sloop and sailed away, taking Peter 
Force along as foreman. In the outfit 
there was enough type and four small 
wooden hand-presses. As soon as he 
arrived in Washington, Peter Force 
joined the Columbia Typographical 
Society. His membership continued until 
1826, when, having become an employing 
printer, he was elected a ‘free member.”’ 
The first convention of the National 
Typographical Society was held in Wash- 
ington in 1836, when Peter Force was 
mayor of that city (1836-1840). A com- 
mittee was appointed to invite Mayor 
Force to assist in those deliberations, out 
of which eventually the great I. T. U. 
came into existence. Mayor Force ac- 
cepted the honor and was received enthu- 
siastically by the convention. Peter 
Force at that time had proved that being 
‘only a compositor’’ was no handicap to 
success nor to fame, provided the com- 
positor was not handicapped by that 
intellectual inertia which affects a large 
number of compositors—the men, we 
mean, who say they “have no time to 
read,’”’ and are content to pass through 
life as a lower order of mechanics, a drag 
rather than a help to printing. 

Peter Force was taken into partnership 
by Davis, and continued the business 
after Davis withdrew. In 1818 he pre- 
pared a report for a committee of Con- 
gress, advocating the establishment of a 
national printing-office. The nation’s 
printing bill in Washington at that time 
was between $30,000 and $40,000. In 
1820 Peter Force began the publication 
of the National Calendar, a political and 
statistical year-book, which he edited 
and printed himself for sixteen years. 
In 1823 he was proprietor and editor of 
the National Journal, official newspaper 
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during the administration of President 
John Quincy Adams. It continued for 
seven years. At the age of forty-six he 
was elected mayor, and held that office 
until 1840, in which year he was elected 
first president of the National Institute 
for the Promotion of Science. Many 
statesmen had their little day in Wash- 
ington, but for fully forty years that 
city’s leading citizen was the printer, 
Peter Force —“ broad-minded, large- 
hearted, truly democratic” and diligent 
in leisure as well as business hours. 

During his mayoralty he edited and 
published four volumes of “‘Tracts and 
Other Papers relating to the Origin, 
Settlement and Progress of the Colonies 
in America, from the Discovery of the 
Country to the year 1776.” From 1847 
to 1853 he edited, and the United States 
Government published, his ‘‘ American 
Archives,” a documentary history of the 
English colonies in North America from 
1765 to 1776. These works involved 
a great amount of research and earned 
for Peter Force the distinction of being 
the greatest of American annalists. In 
pursuit of historical data Peter Force 
collected a library of 30,000 pamphlets 
and 20,000 volumes of Americana. He 
was the earliest important collector of 
Americana and remains the greatest. 
His library was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment in 1867 for $100,000, and now 
forms an important part of the Library 
of Congress, and a chief source of data 
for American historians. Peter Force 
was also an authority on arctic explora- 
tion, publishing his book ‘Grinnell 
Land” in 1852, and ‘‘A Record of Auroral 
Phenomena Observed in Higher Northern 
Latitudes” in 1856. 

Peter Force passed away on January 
23, 1868. Few printers know anything 
about him. Had he belonged to another 
occupation than printing, the members 
of that occupation would undoubtedly 
delight to keep his memory green. His 
shade might say with Milton, 

‘‘Not to know me argues yourselves 

unknown, 
The lowest of your throng.” 

When the printers learn to honor those 
printers who are great, the public will 
learn to honor the printers, and not until 
then. An unread compositor is on a 
plane with a shoeless shoemaker. Peter 
Force’s memory is honored by the more 
notable students of American literature. 
Men of that sort, honoring themselves 
in the act, caused his name to be chiseled 
on one of the larger stones which were 
assembled by gift from all parts of the 
nation to form the Washington monu- 
ment. For himself he builded in his 
books a monument less perishable than 
the massive and splendid obelisk which 
honors ‘‘the father of his country.” In 
printeries are many latent Forces. 
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A Great Society of Printers. 


HE New York Typographical So- 

ciety was established by journey- 
men printers in 180g. For the first nine 
years it was an employees’ society, but 
in 1819 it took in both employees and 
employers, and its benevolent and educa- 
tional activities from 1809 until the Civil 
War gave to Printing and to printers in 
New York a prestige not since enjoyed 
in that city in the same degree. It sur- 
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A Printers’ Library. 


Cover of catalogue of New York Typographical Society’s 
Library, which benefited immensely a large 
number of members who had no diffi- 
culty in finding time to read. 


Size of original is 44% by 7% inches. 

vives as a benefit society for the relief 
of sick and superannuated members. 
We believe that most of its present 
members are also in good standing in 
“Big Six.” For nearly fifty years its 
annual dinners were intellectual events 
in New York and were reported in full 
in the newspapers. It had a good library, 
with at one time more than five thousand 
books. Collectanea reproduces the cover 
of the catalogue of this printers’ library, 
from a copy that was owned and used by 
Theodore Low De Vinne at a time when 
he was a journeyman member. We are 
sure that he used that library diligently 
and to the good purpose of advancing 
himself. The society’s library was open 
to members in the evenings from six 
until ten o’clock. On payment of $1 a 
year, books could be taken home; and 
apprentices bringing a letter of recom- 
mendation from employers were per- 
mitted to use and borrow books. The 
society gave much attention to the 
apprentices. 

The society did not range itself at any 
time with such associations as those of 
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tailors, horseshoers or longshoremen, but 
we find it coéperating in important civic 
events with the merchant, shipping and 
professional bodies. It specially wel- 
comed Lafayette, Kossuth, Dickens and 
Thackeray. At the opening of the Erie 
Canal the society’s procession was the 
star event. We have a handsomely 
printed broadside poem written for the 
occasion and printed and distributed 
while on the march; in 1830 it repeated 
this performance in honor of the French 
Revolution. The odes for both occasions 
were written by the society’s famous 
secretary, Samuel Woodworth, who was 
also author of “‘The Old Oaken Bucket” 
of fond recollection. We have the broad- 
side of the 1830 event, printed on satin 
in blue and vermilion, as fresh as when 
it left the press. 

Collectanea can not help believing that 
the proud spirit and educational and 
intellectual activities of the New York 
Typographical Society played a chief 
part in developing so many notabilities 
among its members. Besides Wood- 
worth, there were James Harper, who 
established Harper & Brothers; Peter 
Force, De Vinne, Thurlow Weed; Ellis 
Lewis, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; Robert Bonner, 
of the New York Ledger; George P. 
Morris, of the New York Mirror; Charles 
McDevitt, Dr. Francis; Ely Moore, 
member of Congress; Horace Greeley, 
Peter C. Baker; John J. Hallenbeck, 
founder of Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & 
Crawford; Edward Gilbert, founder of 
the Alta California, of San Francisco, 
and many names less familiar. 

Yes, ‘tis true that whenever and 
wherever Printing is cultivated as an 
intellectual pursuit, prestige and profit 
combine to reward the effort. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,’ was a compositor and did his 
share of “‘tramping.” We learn from a 
letter written in 1853 to his folks, and 
recently printed in “ Mark Twain’s Let- 
ters,” that in that year he was setting 
types in the printing-house of John A. 
Gray & Green (now the Burr Printing- 
House), and spent his evenings in “a 
free printers’ library containing more 
than four thousand volumes.” This 
was the Printers’ Free Library of the 
New York Typographical Society, and 
doubtless it had its part in confirming 
Mark Twain’s bent toward literature. 
Who shall say that some of the books 
he read there did not have a decisive 
influence on his career? ‘There were 
showers of knowledge and inspiration 
in that library. Who shall say what 
drops from bounteous showers reached 
the roots of a plant struggling for growth 
and gave it the impetus toward full 
growth and beauty ? ‘Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom.” 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical research 
laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Aluminum Etching Again. 


“Lithographer,” Washington, D. C., writes: ‘‘You had 
a little article in the March INLAND PRINTER about etching 
aluminum which made quite a hit in the shop. There has 
always been a dispute here as to the best acid for aluminum. 
We have a Scotchman here, and you know how ‘sot’ they 
are in opinions; well, he always holds to nitric acid being best 
for an aluminum etch, while I have stuck to muriatic acid, as 
you recommend. If you want to give your readers the benefit 
of my experience it is this: nitric acid etches aluminum very 
slowly; phosphoric acid makes a good etch; muriatic acid is 
better, but of late I find acetic acid and salt is best of all.” 


Dried Albumen Instead of White of Egg. 


Gerald O. Waters, Montreal, writes a letter of appreciation 
for the valuable information he gets from THE INLAND PRINTER 
and in return gives his method of using dried albumen, as 
follows: 

“During the past six months or more, since eggs rose to 
such a price and were so difficult to obtain, I have found dried 
albumen to be an excellent substitute. I buy it by the pack- 
age in a confectioner’s shop. Whether it is blood or egg 
albumen the label does not state. When I first used it I found 
great trouble in dissolving it perfectly but after much research 
and experiment settled down to this method. Eighty grains 
of the dried albumen is dissolved in one ounce of water by 
using a glass mortar and pestle and then to drops of glacial 
acetic acid is added and stirred in well. The solution is 
filtered and ammonia added drop by drop until red litmus 
paper dipped in it just turns blue. This gives me albumen 
which I find just as good as fresh white of egg for sensitizing 
metal plates or for albumenizing glass. It does not smell very 
pleasant and will not keep long except on ice, but I only make 
up enough for daily use.” 


Nitric Acid Fumes Fatal. 


The death in London of two men from breathing the 
fumes resulting from breaking a carboy of nitric acid should 
be a warning to photoengravers everywhere. A similar acci- 
dent occurred when the writer was in charge of the engraving 
plant of the New York Herald. One of the men carrying a 
carboy of nitric acid across a wooden floor let it slip, the carboy 
broke and the acid spread over the floor, causing thick brown 
fumes to arise. One of the men rushed for a bag of sawdust 
and poured this on the acid, which only increased the fumes. 
Ashes were brought and stopped the action of the acid on the 
wood. But the men who breathed the fumes just escaped death. 
They were immediately given ammonia to smell and plenty 
of water containing a few drops of ammonia to drink, and these 
remedies probably saved their lives. Since that accident, the 
writer has always purchased nitric acid in seven-pound glass- 
stoppered bottles and found it just as economical, and also far 


more convenient, with the danger to accident minimized. 
As an absorbent of spilled nitric acid, fine sand, ground pumice 
stone and cinders should be used, and when the acid is 
absorbed pour over it an alkali— such as lye, potash, soda or 
ammonia — to neutralize and render it harmless. 


Litho Crayon for Stopping Out in Etching. 


“Etcher,” Detroit, writes: ‘I read somewhere about 
lithographic crayon being superior to asphalt varnish for stop- 
ping out parts of a half-tone plate that have been etched 
enough, and particularly in vignetting. I have tried it but 
the crayon brushes away at once. I can not get it to stick. 
Do you know if there is a special crayon or what the trick is 
to make it hold?” 

Answer.— There is no trick about it. Just a combination 
of a good crayon and common sense does it. Korn’s crayons 
are mostly used. No crayon will take kindly to enamel resist, 
particularly if cold. You must heat the plate sufficiently to 
melt the fat in the crayon, but not so hot that it will run down 
into the dots that you want to etch deeper. Then a brush 
should not be used on the plate in the etching solution or it 
will brush away the particles of crayon adhering but loosely 
to the enamel. Etch in a machine that throws a spray against 
the plate, or use still etching; that is, put the plate upside 
down in a still bath of chlorid of iron and you will have no 
trouble. 

Poisoning from Photographic Chemicals. 


Louis LeF——,, Brooklyn, writes: ‘I am an old wet-plate 
photographer, with twenty years’ experience. I have had my 
hands soaked in cyanid of potash and bichromate of potash 
and ammonia week in and week out, with never any fear of 
being poisoned. ‘This last winter I took up three-color sepa- 
ration work, using dry plates of course, and have got my hands 
so poisoned that it hurts me to write this letter. The doctor 
says it may be caused by the old poisons, for dry-plate pho- 
tographers everywhere are using the same chemicals without 
ill effects. One thing I might add and it is that I have been 
experimenting with every substitute for metol I could find, so 
I don’t know what chemical to blame my trouble on. What 
do you think is the trouble and is there any remedy for it?” 

Answer.— The writer went through precisely your experi- 
ence. For ten years, while working at photolithography, his 
hands were stained all the time from working in a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash. Cyanid he also used fear- 
lessly. But after a year’s experimenting in three-color pho- 
tography he was badly afflicted with metol poisoning, and 
though this occurred twenty-three years ago the skin on the 
ends of his fingers still cracks open in winter, and he has found 
no cure for it. The reason why a dry-plate developer attacks 
the skin so readily would seem to be because it is alkaline. 
The alkali is used to soften the gelatin so as to permit the real 
developing agent to act. The alkali softens the skin in the 
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same manner, opens up the pores and allows the poison to 
penetrate. If you have some weak nitric acid solution handy 
to wet your hands with after using an alkali developer, you 
will notice how it rehardens the skin. Ointments for relieving 
the pain caused by metol poisoning have been mentioned in 
this department, but the only remedy I find is to wear rubber 
gloves, or keep the hands coated with a grease when using an 
alkaline developer, though it must be remembered that an 
alkali turns grease into soap, which is soluble in water. 


Color Standardization. 


Mr. Ben S. Nash, in a talk before the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, put forth an idea which may bring 
about sane methods in drawing in colors, in their reproduction 
and in the printing. Mr. Nash wants a standardization of 
the artists’ work that will diminish the loss between the 
beautiful color-drawing and the printed reproduction of it. 
Just twenty-six years ago Mr. William Kurtz, of New York, 
the pioneer of three-color block-making, foresaw this loss that 
Mr. Nash complains of and suggested to the writer then that 
the way to get an absolute reproduction of the artist’s color- 
drawing was for the artist to use on his palette only a red, 
yellow and blue that matched the red, yellow and blue inks 
used later for printing. Of course this solved the difficulty, 
but artists never think of such a thing today. They use greens, 
blues and reds on their palettes that are found only in artist’s 
colors, but impossible in printing. Their color-drawings are 
startling in bizarre effects and of course please the customer, 
and then because they can not be reproduced in facsimile the 
unfortunate engraver, inkmaker and color-printer is blamed. 
This is a big and most important question that should be taken 
up by some organization like the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, which comprises just the group of men to handle the 
subject, and they could do no better work for the graphic arts. 


Terms Used by Engravers. 


The Photo-Miniature, number 169, is a 46-page dictionary 
of photographic words and phrases from which the following 
terms are selected as among those with which all process 
workers should be familiar: (The words in parenthesis are 
suggestions by this department.) 

CHEMICAL Focus.—A lens is said to have ‘chemical 
focus” when the image, obtained sharp on the focusing screen, 
is not sharp on the negative. 

CHEMICAL Foc on plates or papers; produced by chemical 
means, such as too energetic or contaminated developer — 
not by action of light. 

Cottop1on.— A solution of nitrocellulose in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. Used as a means of holding sensitive salts 
in suspension for coating (plates) or paper. 

CoLtotyPE.— A photomechanical process in which the 
printing plate is a sheet of glass, or zinc (or any metal), coated 
with bichromated gelatin, exposed under a negative, washed 
and prepared for printing by rolling with a greasy ink. 

CoLor-SENSITIZER.— A dye or dye solution which renders 
dry plates sensitive to rays such as yellow, green and red, in 
addition to the blue to which ordinary, untreated plates are 
chiefly sensitive. 

Foca Lenctu.— Distance of a lens from the focusing 
screen when a very distant subject is sharply rendered. The 
object should be so distant that the rays of light from it must 
be parallel when they reach the lens. 

InTAGLIO PriInTING.— Any method of printing from an 
engraved metal plate in which the shadows of the subject are 
represented by depressions in the plate; e. g., photogravure 
(steel and copper plate printing). 

LINEAR ENLARGEMENT.— The basis of enlargement by line, 
not by area; e. g., 4 by 5 to 8 by 10 is linear enlargement of 
2, though 4 times on an area basis. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE.— A photomechanical process in which a 
negative carbon transparency is transferred to a grained copper 
plate which is then etched in a bath of iron perchloride. 

PHOTOMECHANICAL PROcEssES.— Methods of preparing by 
photographic means surfaces from which impressions of the 
subject so reproduced can be taken by mechanical means, 
e. g., half-tone, collotype, photogravure, etc. 

PuysICAL DEVELOPMENT.— The building up of an image 
on negative or print by the deposition upon it of silver from 
the developing solution. Development in the wet-collodion 
process is of this type, which is akin to intensification. 

Process.— A term used to embrace the technique of all 
photomechanical processes. 

PyroxyLin.— Nitrated cotton, made by soaking cotton 
in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid. Base of collodion. 
Also called nitrocellulose, collodion wool, soluble guncotton. 

Wet-Co.topion Process.— In this process a glass plate is 
coated with collodion containing iodid, rendered sensitive 
with nitrate of silver and exposed while wet. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 


The member of the Engineers’ Corps, U. S. A., who asks 
for text-books in order to study photomechanical processes for 
use in the army is reminded that at least 500 practical photo- 
engravers have either enlisted or been drafted into the army. 
Why not utilize their special training? An inquiry addressed 
to Matthew Woll, president of the International Photoen- 
gravers’ Union, 6111 Bishop street, Chicago, will give you 
the names and stations of engravers who are now in the 
army or the navy. 

“Lithographer,”’ Buffalo: You can try out a set of color- 
separation negatives by printing from them on Autotype three- 
color tissues. There should be no need of superimposing the 
tissues, as a trained color-artist can judge by the separated 
colors how near they approach proper color balance. 

J. R. Corson, Atlanta: You could use nitrogen lamps to 
illuminate copy if you used process dry plates but not with 
wet plates, though we are rapidly approaching the time when 
incandescent globes can be used with wet plates. 

F. X. Kelly, Boston: By “gelatine printing” you of 
course mean collotype. The length of run on the press depends 
on how the plate is made and the subject. Twenty thousand 
might be considered a run on a steam-press on a rough job. 





UNIFORMS. 


Washington’s streets are dotted with uniforms. There is 
khaki for the army, navy blue for the jack tar, the light blue 
of the French uniform, the dark green of the Italian, and a lot 
of others which we don’t always identify. Some of the wearers 
are in Washington for a day, others for a week, and a number 
have more or less permanent work in the embassies, war 
missions, and in the branches of the War Department. 

A uniform is a magnificent thing because it stands for 
service. It is the official] stamp which the Government places 
upon those men who are peculiarly devoted to its business. 
The uniformed man has accepted a solemn trust for his country. 
It is a trust which he is bound to respect and observe with 
every beat of his heart. 

But service is not confined to the uniform. If it extended 
no farther than that the war would be already lost. The man 
in civilian’s clothes is expected to do a variety of jobs, from 
making a war garden to speaking in moving-picture theaters 
for the Four Minute Men. 

Some men have tried to get into uniform and can’t. Some 
are discouraged because they can’t. If you have been dis- 
couraged on this account, stop complaining and spend the 
energy in national work instead. Every suit of clothes is a 
service suit nowadays. 
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QUOTING FROM A PRICE-LIST. 


BY HENRY ALLEN. 


been placed before the printers of the country. 
A quarter of a century of struggling produced 
a number of editions which contained their 
good points, but when all was said and done 
there was some fundamental missing which 
caused a condition of chaos when the matter 
of prices was debated. Some agreed that, every job of printing 
being different, it was impossible to standardize. But the real 
difficulty which stood in the way was the absence of a standard 
hour-cost. When at the memorable first cost congress of 
printers, held at Chicago almost a decade ago, this was made 
possible by the adoption of the Standard Uniform Cost-Finding 
System, a step toward standardization was made in the 
march of progress. 

The question of what to charge per hour for the various 
operations which entered into the manufacture of a job had for 
years throttled the industry whose members are the friends 
of all who read and write, and whose presses are the life-blood 
of the civilized world — stop their pulsation and what would 
happen is too awful to contemplate. The writer has in front 
of him a large collection of price-lists, almost too numerous 
to mention. But they are interesting as showing the develop- 
ment along the line of standardization. Who does not remem- 
ber the activities of the old veteran, David Ramaley, of St. 
Paul, right up to the time of his death; also of John Campsie, 
of Milwaukee. The Blue Book of Philadelphia, the compila- 
tions of the various printers’ boards of trade, as they were 
called, were all published in the interest of standardization, as 
well as works by the Ben Franklin Monthly and the various 
Ben Franklin clubs and similar organizations, not to mention 
the famous “‘How to Make Money in the Printing Business.”’ 
Each body of printers, as they began to get organized, thought 
it was called upon and in duty bound to publish a price-list. 
The amount of money expended has been enormous, but it 
has been for a good purpose. One man in New York published 
a treatise on the prices for bindery work, basing his figures on 
the cost of stock and adding a certain percentage for labor, 
At the time he was disseminating his propaganda no one had 
the courage to combat his arguments, because there was no 
definite knowledge or data to draw upon. 

But with the dawn of a new era, and the birth of the 
standard hour, things have changed; a different atmosphere 
has been created. The recognition of the Standard Uniform 
Cost-Finding System by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the memorable endorsement by Chairman E. N. Hurley, 
opened up a new vista for printerdom. The law of averages 
governs just as the moving finger writes. There is no argument 
against averages which has been found effective. The 
flashes of luck which sometimes are reported in circles where 
the gambler successfully combats the odds which are a fraction 
in favor of the bank are isolated compared with the steady 
turning of the tide in favor of the one with the odds on his 
side—the banker. The same law which governs this phase of 
life is the identical law which confronts the printer. 

The composite statement issued by the United Typothetz 
of America is a marvel in completeness and is accurate in its 
findings. When over a million dollars’ worth of actual pro- 
ductive pay-roll is considered in arriving at some hour-costs, 
the man who would dispute its accuracy is, in the language of 
the vaudevillist, a “‘nut’”’—the monkey-wrench is wanted. The 
standardization of the hour-cost has opened up a line of thought 
for the establishment of a comprehensive price-list. The idea 
was conceived in the Middle West, and given birth at Salt 
Lake City through a combination of circumstances which 
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forced the printers, in self-protection, to procure a price-list 
which was applicable to their needs and requirements. The 
Board of Trade practice of reporting jobs had been in opera- 
tion, but as has always been the case, proved unsatisfactory. 
The system had failed and the organization had almost reached 
a point where if conditions got much worse there would be no 
hope of anything but a disbanding of the club. Then one mem- 
ber, Jay T. Harris, of the Arrow Press, who was chairman of the 
Executive Committee, suggested the compilation of a price-list 
covering standard jobs of printing. Some argued it couldn’t 
be done, but with a grim determination to succeed where 





Grade — | Grade 
No. 7 | No. 
(I “B” Writing Parchment 20 Hammermill — Ripple 
“B” Writing R. R. Finish 
No. 1 Cream Parchment Hanover 
Economy Yellow | Industrial — Plain Finish 
No. 1 Yellow R. R. Intermountain Bond 
Kenilworth 
Mail Order Bond 
Old Chelsea 
Rocky Mountain Bond 
Royal Mail 


Name 


13 Bank Writing | 
Beat ’Em All 
Buffalo Parchment 
Business 


Express Yellow R. R. Tokyo 
Hudson 
Mimeograph 2? Construction 


High Light Bond 
Industrial — Linen Finish 
Western Parchment 


Morrison & Cass Parchment 
Morrison & Cass R. R. 
Wakefield 


15 Arapahoe 
Arvada 
Challenge 
Colored Laid 
E. S. Colored Writing 


25 Colorado Bond 
Columbine Parchment 
Keith’s Half Tone 
Linene 
Public Service 





Lockland Silver State 
Magnolia Colored Laid 

Montclair Mills 30 Oriole 
Requisition White Fabric 
“X” Bond | Wild Grass 


Illustration No. 1. 





others had failed, Secretary Roy T. Porte was instructed to 
do his best. The result of the efforts of the Salt Lake printers 
is almost unbelievable— beyond the comprehension of those 
who are unfamiliar with their labors. 

Self-praise is no recommendation; therefore this eulogy of 
the price-list has been undertaken by one who, skeptical at 
first as to the compilation of a price-list which could be depended 
upon, has been won over body and soul because of the ease 
with which it can be applied to the majority of jobs which can 
be worked out from its pages without the possibility of an 
error, or a chance to lose money. This is a wide statement 
to make but it is unchallengeable. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” and in Denver the printers have had the 
proof and are willing to testify that it has saved them hundreds 
of hours in estimating, and the prices which have been secured 
by its aid are profitable. “How much?” will naturally be 
asked. 

The figures used in the compilation of the price-list are 
based on the findings of the composite statement issued by the 
United Typothete of America. However, due consideration 
has been given in the matter of profit to the possibility of 
competition in the larger quantities of some of the standard 
printing requirements, such as letter-heads and envelopes. 
Altogether, it is safe to say that the profit all through the 
list will net a printer twenty per cent if he uses it faithfully. 
This is more than good when the Government’s approved 
profits of ten per cent over all costs are taken into consideration. 

It is somewhat difficult to explain without an ocular 
demonstration what the price-list really looks like or what it 
comprises. But with the means at my command I will try and 
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draw a picture which shall have as its basis the fundamentals 
of simplicity. The sheets are 414 by 71% inches in size and 
are loose-leaved in a three-quarter inch ring leather binder. 
In Denver the list is known as the “little black book.”’ And, 
en passant I might add, is being fast recognized by buyers 
as correct. The psychological effect is reported to be so good 
that the work is left without a customer seeking other prices, 
as habitually was the case when the estimator laboriously 
figured out the cost of a job with his pencil on a pad of paper 
in front of the purchaser. The list now comprises one hundred 
and fifty pages dealing with twenty-five classes of printing. 
Perhaps one of the first questions, and naturally so, the 
printer will ask is, “How in the name of all that’s holy is the 
paper question dealt with?” This is one of the easiest proposi- 








FOR NAMES OF PAPER FOR THIS GRADE REFER TO PAPER GRADE SHEET. 
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envelopes used. Each grade has a key number. By adding 
a cipher you have the cost per thousand of your envelopes. 
No prices are given over 10,000, and it is recommended that 
when more are required figures should be based on prices 
quoted by specialty houses or the mills. On all envelopes a 
reasonable amount of composition is figured, and it is recom- 
mended that heavier than average composition be charged 
extra for. <A scale is provided for printing in two colors and 
printing on both sides. Nothing is left for the salesman to 
do but quote by the book. No telephoning or running back 
to the office. The customer realizes the man knows his 
business. When a printer has been asked in the past for 
prices on quantities of, say, 500, 1,000, 1,500, and 2,500, it 
has taken him at least fifteen minutes to figure. With the 





Size of Letter-Head 


and weight of paper 250 500 lm 2m 3m 4m 





5m 6m 8m 10m 25m 50m 100m 





8} by 11 16 $3.00 $3.50 $5.00 $7.50 $10.00 $12.50 $14.75 $17.00 $21.25 $25.50 $57.25 $103.00 $196.50 
20 3.2 75 5 ll 3.75 .50 5 
3 


24 


16.50 19.00 24.00 29.00 65.25 117.50 223.2 


25 3.75 2 i ‘ : 
50 4.00 6.00 9.50 12.75 16.00 19.25 22.25 28.25 34.00 76.50 137.50 261.25 





74 by 83 asd 9 





2.75 3.25 4.50 6.50 8.50 10.50 12.25 14.00 17.25 20.50 45.25 81.50 155.00 
20 3.00 3.50 4.75 7.00 9.25 11.50 13.50 15.50 19.25 23.00 51.75 93.00 176.00 
é 3.25 3.75 5.00 7.00 10.00 12.50 14.75 17.00 21.25 25.50 57.25 103.00 196.50 
2.50 3. 4.25 5.75 7.25 8.75 10.00 11.25 13.75 16.50 37.00 66.50 126.25 
2.75 3. 4.50 6.25 8.00 9.75 11.50 13.00 16.00 19.00 42.75 77.00 146.25 
3.00 3. 4.75 6.75 2 0.75 7 5 5 5 37 163.75 














tions. The paper has been graded according to the ream 
price. This is explained by illustration No. 1, which shows a 
portion of one page. 

It will be noted that this deals with flats and bonds only. 
Other classes have been graded, such as ledgers, blotting and 
cards, in a similar way, so that the man with the list practically 
carries with him a price-list of paper as well as a guide for 
selling. 

Letter-Heads and Envelopes. 


Prices for letter-heads and envelopes are continually called 
for and, therefore, I will take up these first. Composition is 
figured on a basis of three-quarters of an hour exclusive of 
lock-up. Three weights of paper are dealt with, sixteen, 
twenty and twenty-four pound basis. The illustration here 
shown (No. 2) will demonstrate how rapidly one can quote 
on any quantity up to 100,000. Take the twenty-pound 
weight, one-color letter-head, run your finger across for 1,000 
or 5,000 and you have it instantly; the same with a 714 by 8% 
size. 

Now I can anticipate the next inquiry, ‘How about 
two-color letter-heads?”’ This has not been overlooked, and 
you have the guide shown as Illustration No. 3 for this. 


TWO-COLOR LETTER-HEADS. 


Add as follows to all prices in this list: 


250 500 Im 2m 3m 4m 5m 
$2.00 2.00 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
6m 8m 10m 25m 50m 100m 
$6.00 $6.50 $7.00 $16.00 $26.50 $40.00 


Illustration No. 3. 


If there is any doubt as to the efficacy of this list, take your 
pencil and figure out the paper stock, the composition, the 
lock-up, the running time, not forgetting make-ready and ink, 
cutting and packing, and see if the list is not correct. No 
detail has been omitted. The figures for the larger quantities 
are based on the work being run in the most economical 
manner. The quantity of stock is mathematically correct and 
has been arrived at by the compilation of a table which can 
not tell an untruth as to the number of sheets required. 

The envelope list isa masterpiece. Here, again, the grading 
has been done in a manner to embrace all kinds and classes of 





Illustration No. 2. 








book, merely run the finger over the pages and the quotation 
is made. Surely a wonderful change from old conditions. 


Loose-Leaf Sheets. 


This class of work has been worked out mathematically 
with thirteen binding edges given. ‘The prices include ruling, 
printing, punching, creasing and green edging, with both 
sides alike. So far as the ruling is concerned the price contem- 
plates one ruling of the faints and not over two down rulings. 
Everything is taken care of. There are tables of deductions 
if only one side is printed and ruled, or if both sides are ruled 
the same but not printed, and if only one side is ruled but not 
printed. Then there are additions for extra ruling and extra 
composition. All ruled and printed jobs can practically be 
figured from the list, in a marvelously short space of time by 
exercising care, and what is more, errors can not be made. 
Isn’t this worth money to the printer whose great bugaboo is, 
now, mistakes in estimating? Once a wrong quotation is 
made, how difficult it is to convince a customer that you have 
erred. 


Pamphlets. 


This section of the price-list has opened up a line of thought 
which is astounding to the ordinary student of costs. Off- 
hand, he will say it can’t be done. But it has been. Proceed- 
ings, college catalogues, monthly publications, books and 





————————Pnice per Page 


Quantity 6 pt. 8 pt. 10 pt. Display 
100 «3.75 $ 2.50 $ 2.00 $ 3.25 
2.75 2.25 3.50 

3.00 2.50 3.75 

3.50 3.00 4.25 

4.50 4.00 5.25 

5.50 5.00 6.25 

6.50 6.00 7.25 

7.25 6.75 8.00 

8.00 7.50 8.75 

9.50 9.00 10.25 

10.75 10.25 11.50 





Illustration No. 4. 


pamphlets in paper bindings with and without paper covers 
are included. The rules governing the jobs figured in this 
list aré not difficult to follow. Stock is given in two grades, 
No. 1 being S. & S. C., 25 by 38, 60-pound, with a cover, 
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20 by 25, 65-pound, costing not over 18 cents; while No. 2 
takes in enamel, 25 by 38, 80-pound, and a cover of 20 by 25, 
80-pound, not over 25 cents per pound. The composition is 
in four classes, six, eight and ten point, as well as display 
matter. Take the 6 by 9 size of booklet, grade I, with type 
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hinged covers and reinforced backs, items which are sometimes 
overlooked by estimators. To emphasize the importance 
of this list, and that nothing, apparently, has been over- 
looked, it is well to mention that inserts are included, extra 
stitching for a larger number of pages than sixty-four is provided 


BILL-HEADS — STOCK-RULED. 





Stock 
Grade 


Weight 
of Stock 


3m 4m 5m 6m 





6s — Size 814 by 43 — Padded 
1B 


ee ee 


coieacoieawoieacoing 


$11.00 $12. 
12.00 13. 
12 


13. 


50 
75 
75 5 


50 





4s — Size 814 by 7 — Padded 
15 


oor 


re ta Ken KT 





3s — Size 814 by 94 — Padded 
15 9 


He He 09 69 
twa 
ooo 


9 
9 
9 


naio abo 


Crores 
Grower 





2s — Size 814 by 14 — Padded 
15 14 


See io 


Sse 


5.75 
108.00 
114.75 





2 Colors add 


> 
S 


16.00 





Illustration No. 6. 


BY-LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS. 
Page 3} x6 inches; 13 x 30 ems type-matter. 





No. Pages 50 100 


400 





8.50 $ 9.00 
9.50 


$11.00 $11.75 
11.50 12.25 




















96.00 





Illustration No. 7. 


matter 25 by 42 ems, the price per page is based on the table 
shown as Illustration No. 4. 

Again the question is heard, ‘‘ How about tabular matter?” 
This has been carefully thought out. The estimator is admon- 
ished: ‘Charge price and one-half and double price on type 
matter only according to I. T. U. standards of measurements.” 
Again, the point crops up: “What do you do with cuts?” 
“Charge extra where half-tone cuts run more than one to every 
four pages. No extra charge for line cuts.”’ “Blank pages?” 
I hear queried. The following rule is laid down: 

Buiank Paces.— Charge for blank pages in all cases, but deduct for type-matter as 


follows on all quantities: Display 


43; 
3, 


Illustration No. 5. 


The prices given govern books of sixteen pages and over. 
There is provision for two colors on the cover and extras for 


for, and machine-sewed books are also priced; so really no 
phase of the binding of a book that can stump the salesman 
has been omitted. 


Stock-Ruled Stationery. 


This is another important department that has been well 
taken care of. The same thoroughness here is depicted. The 
prices are for stock-ruled forms, and here the composition is 
figured on a basis of ordinary work only. It is reckoned to 
pad in one hundred sheets only, and provision is made for a 
deduction when assorted sizes of bill, letter or memo heads 
are ordered at the same time. Here the grading of the papers 
in their various weights is taken care of, and mathematically 
it is correct. Quantities up to 25,000 are given. An illus- 
tration will not be out of place (No. 6). 

The bottom line will show that the two-color inquiry has 
not been overlooked. Indeed, throughout the work it will be 
found that the master mind of a printer tried by the fire of 
experience is displayed. 
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Constitutions and By-Laws. 


With the same thoroughness as is displayed in other 
sections, the above class of work is dealt with. What printer 
is not called upon by lodges, benefit societies and various other 
organizations to figure on this class of printing? It is so 
well known. The size of the page is 314 by 6; the stock is 
generally standard 20 by 25, 40-pound, for the cover and 
25 by 38, 60-pound, for the inside. May I give another 
illustration which will tend to prove the thoroughness of this 
section (No. 7) ? 

No quantities over one thousand are given; no deductions 
are made for blank pages, and if an extra color is wanted, well, 
there is an extra charge. Selah! You can’t go wrong. 

Space forbids dealing with each of the other twenty or more 
standardizations which are given. But, running throughout 
the publication is the golden thread of correctness and efficiency. 
Everyone who sees the publication, if a skeptic at first, must 
become enthused as its possibilities unfold themselves. The 
fundamentals are correct, thoroughness is stamped on each 
branch dealt with, and if I were a prophet I would say that, 
as time goes by, this work is destined to become recognized by 
all printers as one of the greatest helps in their profession. 
The cry goes out, ‘““We are handicapped by the want of stand- 
ardization.”’ The problem has been solved. As the philosopher 
of old cried out “Eureka!’’ when he came across what he was 
seeking, so the printers of Denver exclaim with earnestness 
and sincerity they have found a price-list which is putting 
real money into their pockets. Its operation is being proved; 
their customers recognize its fairness. Some, as is the case 
in all lines of endeavor, scoff at it being possible to standardize 
printing prices, but the fact remains without disputation that 
those who recognize its usefulness and correctness are not on 
the C. O. D. list of the paper houses. 





MIXING COLORS. 


By Gordon Colt, in “The American Pressman.” 
y 


In mixing colors there is a gradual decline toward darkness 
because each component of the mixture absorbs some light. 
Consequently the more colors in a mixture the more light will 
be absorbed. So for brightest mixtures use fewest possible 
colors. Printing-inks are mostly dye colors, and some of these 
dyes can not be matched by mixing inks, as, for instance, 
green lake. 

There is but one opaque red pigment, genuine quicksilver 
vermilion. Any red ink that looks weak will be improved by 
adding vermilion, which gives covering quality and opacity. 

There are no opaque blues. To make a blue cover better, 
add cover white to it. 

The brightest reds are mixtures of genuine vermilion and 
the dye color geranium lake. There are many shades of red, 
but all can be matched with a limited range of inks as follows: 
Vermilion, geranium lake, Persian orange, scarlet lake, white. 

All blues can be matched from the following stock: Bronze 
blue, Prussian or milori blue, ultramarine, iridescent blue and 
white. 

A complete stock of yellow inks with which any sort of yel- 
low can be mixed would include: Indian yellow lake (four- 
color transparent yellow), primrose, lemon, medium, golden 
and red chrome yellows and white. 

Only one green ink need be stocked — green lake. With 
it and the white, yellow, blue and red inks named, all greens 
may be mixed. 

Any brown may be matched by adding black ink to ver- 
milion or red chrome yellow and toning as desired with one 
of the inks named above. 

In matching a color, the first thing is to know exactly what 
you must match, which is not easily seen when the color in 
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question is surrounded by others in a multicolor print. It is 
a help to view the color through a small hole cut in a sheet of 
black or gray cover-paper. 

In mixing colors to match, start with a base of the lightest 
color in mixture, very often white. Use a very little of it to 
start and add still less of other colors until match is secured, 
carefully noting proportion of component colors. Mix in a 
good light and be sure everything is clean. 

It will be found each color has its own peculiar quality, 
shared with no other. Once these characteristics of the prin- 
cipal colors are firmly fixed in the mind, color mixing and 
matching will be found much easier. 

Black stands for darkness and darkens all colors in mixing. 
There is a difference, though, between darkening a color and 
deepening it. Black deepens no color, but darkens all. The 
effect, in many cases, is displeasing, and we have come to say 
that black muddies a color. To deepen a color we must add 
its complementary color. To deepen red add blue-green, to 
deepen yellow add purple, to deepen blue add burnt sienna. 
White pales all colors but does not lighten or brighten any. 

Yellow is the brightening color. It adds light to all colors 
and mixtures. 

Red is the color of warmth and glow and warms all mixtures. 

Blue is the color of coldness and cools all mixtures. 

To illustrate the coldness of blue and the warmth of red 
take a medium purple, inclining neither to blue nor red. Add 
enough red to make it a decidedly reddish purple, and you note 
the warming effect of red. Next add enough blue to make it 
a decidedly bluish purple and you can feel the temperature 
drop, as it were. 

Or add red to white and you begin to think of warmth and 
heat, whereas if you add blue to white you begin to think of 
snow and cold. 

To illustrate the difference between red and yellow, mix a 
buff, add red moderately and the buff is warmed into salmon. 
Add yellow and the salmon becomes much brighter. Red is 
a retiring color, but yellow is an advancing color. Red gives 
warmth and attracts the eye, but yellow not only attracts but 
seems to jump from the paper at you. 

When matching a color, if you will lay your trial match 
beside sample and note the difference in brightness, you will 
know whether you have too much or too little yellow. Does 
your trial seem warmer than sample, or has it the glow peculiar 
to gold in excess? Then you have too much red. Does your 
trial seem too cold? You have too much blue. And so on. 

Another point to be noted is the thickness of ink film. 
You may mix a batch of ink on the slab which seems to match 
a printed sample, but when you put your trial on the press and 
use a thin film of it, it may be toolight. To avoid this vexation, 
which means one or more wash-ups, take a brayer roller and 
distribute a bit of the ink you have mixed, then roll a thin film, as 
in printing, on a sample of paper to be used, with the brayer roller. 

Some inks after drying appear quite different than when 
wet, So it is a safeguard to dry an impression with artificial heat 
or sunlight when in doubt. 

A good way to study colors is to tint each principal color 
with increasing additions of white. Start with, say, five parts 
of white to one of red, then double the white, triple it, etc. 
Add white to each of the principal reds, blues and yellows. 
This reveals the cast of a color in a surprising manner. It 
shows whether a red is of orange or bluish cast, whether a blue 
is of purplish or greenish cast, whether a yellow is of greenish 
or orange cast. There is no absolutely pure color, each inclin- 
ing or having a cast toward some other color. When we have 
learned the cast of a color we can use it more effectively in 
mixtures. Once having noted the greenish cast of lemon 
yellow we would know better than to use it in mixing cream 
tints, always mixed from medium chrome yellow. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Wear on Combination of Matrix Is Slight. 


A Nebraska operator submits several small-letter matrices, 
stating that they cause trouble in the distributor-box and 
during distribution. He asks if the wear on the teeth is not 
the cause of his trouble and asks for a remedy. 

Answer.—The wear on the combinations is not sufficient 
to cause trouble in distributing. We note, however, from 
characteristic marks, that the box-bar point has been extended 
too far and causes the matrices to lift with difficulty. The 
mark down through the center of the matrix groove shows 
that there is a slight interference during the lifting operation. 
Remove the distributor-box and place a thin matrix against 
the faces of the top rails. Move the lift up and observe if the 
matrix rises freely. If it appears to bind on the box-bar 
point, remove a trifle of the point with a fine file and repeat 
the test. Straighten the bar-point so that the groove of the 
matrix clears the point equally on both sides. As the mark 
shows at present, the bar-point is not exactly in the center of 
the groove. 


Damaged Lower Ears Cause Misalignment. 


A ten-point small ‘‘e” is submitted, together with proofs 


taken from slugs cast both from the normal and the auxiliary 
position of all the characters in the ‘“‘e” channel. The proofs 
show all letters in proper alignment. Another proof of matter 
set, in which the character “‘e”’ appears to be out of alignment 
in the normal position, is also submitted. The question is 
asked: ‘‘Why does the ‘e’ appear out of alignment in the 
reading-matter and not in the proofs of slugs cast from all 
e’s’ from the channel?” A further examination was made of 
the proof and the following is noted: All the ‘‘e’s” out of 
alignment are next to spacebands; no ‘“‘e” appears out of align- 
ment in words, except those side a spaceband. This 
suggested that the upper part of both the back and front lower 
lugs of an ‘‘e” must be bruised; therefore a request was made 
to have all “‘e’s” sent for examination. It was found that 
one ‘‘e” had its ears damaged as indicated. On removing the 
character, no further misalignment was observed in subse- 
quent proofs of matter set. 


Distributor Stops Due to Damaged Matrix. 


A matrix accompanies a letter which states that numerous 
distributor stops were bothering the operator. The offending 
matrix was enclosed for examination. Apparently the oper- 
ator did not examine it closely, as it was damaged outside of 
the machine. The matrix shows that the pounding on its 
upper ear caused it to be swaged both in and out beyond 
normal limits. The outward measurement of the matrix is 
approximately .755 inch, while the teeth show on a matrix- 
tooth gage to have two points inward spread beyond normal. 
This accounts for the trouble you were having with this 
matrix. In straightening matrices, tap them lightly on the 


ears or body. Aim to avoid a blow in the locality of the 
combination teeth and walls, as an inward spread of the teeth 
will invariably cause trouble in distribution, and a bruise on 
the wall will produce hair-lines. If you go over the matrices 
carefully and weed out those that show defects, it is possible 
that you will totally eliminate distributor stops. If you have 
bent matrices and must straighten them, lay them on the 
smooth side of a slug placed in a solid position. Tapping 
lightly with a hammer will not swage the matrix nor do any 
further damage unless the teeth or walls are hit. 


Much Metal Wasted by Too Frequent Skimming. 


A Wisconsin operator writes to the effect that in a shop 
where he recently took a position as machinist-operator and 
all-around man, he found a pile of dross which had been 
skimmed from the metal-pot and deposited on the floor near 
the machine. Owing to its unsightliness and the danger from 
lead-dust, he secured permission to remove it to where the 
melting-pot was located. During a dull spell he melted down 
the dross, using considerable mutton tallow. About three 
hundred pounds of clean metal was salvaged from the dross 
pile, and there was also considerable black powder which he 
did not weigh. 

It is important that operators do not skim bright metal 
from the pot. Once a week, place a small quantity of oil or 
tallow in the pot, and stir it vigorously until all oil is burned 
from the surface of the metal. It will be found that the dirt 
and bright metal separate, leaving little actual metal in the 
black dust, which may then be removed. This dust is of a 
poisonous nature, being mainly oxid mixed with free carbon. 
Place it in a tight-jointed receptacle, to be shipped later to a 
metal house. 


Increasing Depth of Cross-Vents Corrects Evil. 


A North Dakota operator writes: ‘‘After deepening vents 
in the mouthpiece, as you advised in your last letter, I merely 
wished to give it a good tryout before letting you know the 
result. I have no more trouble with sunken letters. I must 
have cut the cross-vents too deep, though, as there is usually 
about as much metal on the floor after setting a galley of type 
as there is in the galley; however, that is an improvement over 
sunken letters on every other slug, and I presume I can remedy 
the unusually large sprue by filing down the mouthpiece.” 

Answer.—We suggest that, instead of filing down the 
mouthpiece, you use a center-punch and drive a dot in each 
side of every deep cross-vent. This will close the aperture a 
trifle and possibly prevent the metal escaping so freely, but 
yet allow the air to escape from the mold cell. 

A further letter from our correspondent reads: ‘‘I followed 
your instructions as to using a prick-punch on mouthpiece 
cross-vents and it served to eliminate the unusually large 
sprue, but a new difficulty has arisen upon which you can 
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probably throw some light. I seem to get a lot of drippings 
from the mouthpiece. They drop on the inside of the mold 
wheel and thence to the floor, and after a few hours’ work, the 
floor is literally covered and a big accumulation of metal in 
the form of a compact mass can be found on the top of the 
mold-disk stud. I can not account for this unless there is an 
imperfect lock-up between the pot mouthpiece and the mold, 
as I am confident the mouthpiece does not leak.” 

Answer.— It is quite possible that our correspondent should 
make a test of the lock-up between pot mouth and mold. 
This test doubtless will reveal a slight inaccuracy of lock-up 
which he may be able to correct either by adjusting the screws 
in the pot legs or by dressing up the mouthpiece. 


Matrices Vibrate After Leaving Distributor-Box. 


A New York State operator writes: “(z) After changing 
liners, in some instances when a line enters the first elevator 
and the mold disk starts on its first quarter turn, the mold disk 
will turn too far. The first elevator is held up about two inches 
from the jaws, and if I do not throw in the lever in time I get 
a bad squirt. Is the mold-turning shaft brake at fault? I am 
careful to see that the pinion seats firmly and that the ejector- 
blade enters the mold. (2) The matrices will occasionally 
jerk and swing violently while traveling on the distributor- 
bar. This is especially noticeable over the first four or five 
channels. The lower-case “i” of eight-point Century seems 
to be the only matrix that clogs in the entrance. An inspec- 
tion of this shows that the back upper ear is bent out of align- 
ment. The matrices seem to hesitate when leaving the 
distributor-box; that is, the lower end will hesitate and then 
jerk into position after the screws have carried the top forward. 
The back entrance partitions seem to be in place and at the 
proper height.” 

Answer.—(1) Evidently the vise automatic is out of 
adjustment. Test it by placing a thin space on the vise-cap 
so that the back screw of the first elevator will strike on it. 
If this thin space does not cause the machine to stop, it shows 
that the vise automatic device is inoperative. Observe if the 
dog and the stop-rod are free from metal and have complete 
movements when operated by hand. To readjust properly, 
remove the thin space and turn up on the vise automatic 
adjusting-screw, pull the lever and the cams should stop 
when the first elevator descends. When the cams have 
stopped, hold the elevator down firmly and, while doing so, 
turn down slowly on the adjustment; just as soon as the pawl 
in the stop-rod clears the dog, the cams start. Stop turning 
the screw, and when the cams reach normal, tighten the lock- 
nut. To verify, test again with thin space. The mold- 
turning brake evidently is not at fault if the elevator failed to 
descend full distance. Aim to find out why the first elevator 
did not descend the full distance. (2) The cause of the 
matrices clicking when leaving the distributor-box is doubtless 
due to the deflection of the front upper rail of the distributor- 
box. This condition of the rail is due to the removal of the 
box without the screw being turned in full distance. You 
may remove the box and place a matrix on the two upper rails. 
Note if the body of the matrix binds between the rails; if so, 
spring the front upper rail slightly away from the back one. 
Be certain that you turn the screw in full distance before 
attempting to remove the distributor-box. The clogging of 
matrices in the magazine after leaving the channel entrance 
guides, as in the case you mention, is doubtless due to the 
“i” matrix receiving a bend or bruise before it reached the 
channel, as there is little or no chance of its being damaged 
in the position you mention. Observe if it is the back 
lower ear. This part of the matrix is damaged on thin char- 
acters like “i” and “1”? matrices owing to the position they 
often occupy in the beginning of a line. The matrix ear 
strikes the rib on the back rail of the line-delivery channel 
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owing to being slightly elevated when the line moves to the 
left in the assembling-elevator. This is probably caused -by 
sending the line up with undue force, causing the matrices to 
jar upwards, the end matrix on the left side receiving the blow 
against its ear, turning it slightly toward the right. As this 
kind of a bruise on a matrix ear is plainly discernible, and as 
such a bend can not be produced by the distributor-screw, it 
is easy to identify the cause. As a remedy, avoid sending the 
assembling-elevator upward with undue force, and if the 
delivery channel aligning-piece is worn, replace it with a new 
one. This piece is pivoted to the right end of the front rail 
of the delivery channel. Occasionally it will be found that 
the screw which holds the small finger attached to the left end 
of the assembling-elevator duplex rail has worked loose. This 
finger, if working properly, will elevate the pivoted aligning- 
piece referred to above, and permit the matrices in auxiliary 
position to pass freely from the elevator to the delivery chan- 
nel. However, if the finger is loose and does not lift the aligning- 
piece, it will cause the matrices in the auxiliary to be changed 
to normal position as they pass the point between the elevator 
and the line-delivery channel, and also will permit the back 
lower ears to catch and become bent. Aim to have the parts 
referred to in working condition. 


Automatic Slug-Adjuster. 


A patent has recently been granted to Charles C. Randall, 
of Olean, New York, on a slug-adjuster which will change 
position automatically to correspond to different lengths of 
slugs. It is to be used in combination with a galley placed 
in the usual position outside the first-elevator slide. The device 
is in use in the office of the Olean Times, where Mr. Randall 
is employed, and is said to give satisfaction. 





Roll of Bonar 
nwt 


his roll contains a record of you, who enlisted while in our 
employment with your lest obtainable address, You will 
be remembered cach Christmas as though you were still 
present and furnished with a copy of this Roll of Honor, 
which will be added to as additional men join in the cause of 


We wish you one and all A Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year and 
a safe and victorious return to the peaceful positions that await you. 





How a Printing Firm Honors Its Men in 
the National Service. 


Reproduction of “Roll of Honor” tendered former employees by the 
Pioneer Bindery and Printing Company, Tacoma, Washington, 
at Christmas time, along with suitable gifts. 























A NOTABLE ADVERTISING BOOK 
FROM A FAMOUS RETAIL STORE 








KOR general excellence and appropriateness 
)) the book entitled “The Store for Men; 
} recently issued by Marshall Field & Co., 


« Chicago, marks a step forward in store 








‘and of the high quality of the typography 
S and design, we show on the two following 
pages reproductions of the cover and several inside pages of 
the handsome book. Realizing, however, that our illustrations 
do not represent the work adequately, and to better enable 
our readers to visualize it, we submit herewith fact-data which 
can not be given in illustration. In size the book was eleven 
by sixteen inches, which gives a better idea of its impressiveness 
than our reproductions can show. The large size of the page 
permitted the use of large type, illustrations and hand-lettering 
throughout, all of which combined to suggest virility, a most 
desirable quality in advertising designed to appeal to men-folk. 
The text-matter throughout the book was set in twenty-four 
point Caslon Old Style. The reading-matter was printed on the 
right-hand pages in every instance, characterful illustrations, 
done ina robust style, appearing on each of the left-hand pages. 
Brown antique cover-paper was utilized for the cover, which 
was reinforced on the inside by a sheet of the same kind of 
stock of lighter weight pasted thereto; anda sheet of the same 
light cover-paper was also used at front and back for the end 
leaves. A fine grade of heavy white antique book-paper 
(Warren’s Olde Style, furnished by the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company) was used for the inside pages. Printing through- 
out was in one color only, black. The book was designed by 
Bertsch & Cooper, Commercial Artists, Chicago, by whom 

the hand-lettered cover and titles were also done. 



































SIMPLE, DIGNIFIED AND EFFECTIVE COVER-DESIGN. 


The character of this cover-page is in thorough keeping with the large size of the book; and the suggestion 
of strength and virility, without frills of any sort, makes it especially suited for a book intended for 
men of worth and refinement. It was printed in black ink on brown antique cover-stock of heavy weight. 
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QUALITY & 
VALUE 





SGIPPRECIATION of Quality is one of 
| the surest evidences of the developed 
individual. Merely “good enough” is 

4} no longer good enough for the man 
,) who is growing in his ability to take 
“AGES a man’s place in the real world of 
constructive effort. The watchword of every man 
who is getting ahead in business or in his profession 
is: “To do some things better than they were ever 
done before.” This spirit dominates the merchan- 
dising: policy of The Store for Men. The merchandise 
produced under this policy reflects this spirit to the 
fullest possible degree. Knowledge of what consti- 
tutes quality—in material, treatment, form; the 
determination and ability to embody that knowl- 
edge in the merchandise—these are the essentials in 
the production of quality merchandise. Value can be 
judged only in relation to quality. We never skimp 
merchandise to fit a price, but build it to express 
a quality that corresponds to a human need. The 
price is determined by the cost of production plus 
a fair profit—large enough to reward worthy effort, 
small enough to win an ever increasing patronage. 





Che Store for Men 


INOWLEDGE IS POWER! Here is 

BW Aastau| the true secret of the supremacy of 
Wai The Store for Men. Upon this 

f] principle we have built up the fore- 

/ most business of its kind in existence. 





constitutes perfection, to know the very last word of 
every high authority on every subject that can 
possibly affect the production of quality merchandise, 
and to know how to embody this knowledge in the 
merchandise itself—this is the imperative policy 
which governs the aims and actions of every one of 
the forty specialists who comprise the executive 
staff of The Store for Men. 

Dealing as we do with business and professional 
men—with a clientele which includes the acknowl- 
edged leaders in every field of business and pro- 
fessional activity—we appreciate the propriety of 
being perfectly frank. In this book we shall talk as 
man to man. Happily there is no detail of the busi- 
ness which we have any desire to cover up. Quite 
naturally we protect business secrets—they are among 
our most valuable assets. But our working principles 
and merchandising policies—the things we talk over 





“The MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY IDEA" 


than they were ever done be- 
fore; to eliminate errors, to 

sides of the question; 
to be courteous; to be an ex- 
ample; to work for love of 
the work; to anticipate require- 
ments; to develop resources; 
to recognize no impediments; 
to master circumstances; to 
act from reason rather than 
tule; to be satished with 
nothing short of perfection 











Title-page, first text page, another inside page and final page of the handsome book 
designed by Bertsch & Cooper for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 

















SPECIALTY 
CLOTHES 


HEN a man drives his car in the cold or 
the rain or the dust he requires specially 
constructed garments. 

When he plays golf, or rides horseback, or 
hunts, or fishes, or takes an Arctic trip, explores 
the tropics, or sails above the clouds in his aero- 
plane, he needs clothing suited to the purpose. 


Every such need can be supplied from the 
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FURNISHINGS 


VERY man who is particular about the 
quality of those intimate belongings that 
express his personal taste—and we believe that 
includes most of the men who read this adver- 
tisement—knows that a certain substantial sat- 
isfaction goes with the possession of an article 
that is known to be the best of its class, whether 
the fact is apparent to the casual observer or not. 





open stocks in The Store for Men. 


The extent to which we 
have developed our lines of 
Specialty Clothing is truly 
remarkable. 


We do not know of an- 
other establishment any- 
where in the world so thor- 
oughly equipped with such 
clothing. 


The individual's demand 
for clothing of this character 
often develops very suddenly. 


At the last minute before 
going on the hunting or fish- 
ing trip the program is really 


agreed upon—then he knows 
what he wants in the way of 
special clothing, and not until 
then. Time becomes an essen- 
tial factor in the whole plan. 


Here enters the superior 
service of The Store for Men 
—every garment that can 
possibly be required, in a full 
assortment of styles and sizes, 
ready for immediate selection. 

Every possible demand in 
a score of such lines finds us 
fully prepared to meet the 
needs of the most exacting 
sportsman. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
~ COMPANY 








The sincere man detests 
sham and pretense. 


He insists that a thing must 
be exactly what it purports 
to be. 


It may be of an inexpensive 
grade, if need be, but it must 
be a worthy representative of 
that grade, and not a weak 
type of a higher grade. 


A full recognition of this 
spirit dominates the merchan- 
dising policy of our sections 
devoted to men’s furnishings 
and dress accessories. 


Whether a cravat is sold 
for one dollar or six dollars it 
represents the best of its class, 


The materials are the best 
that are produced in that par- 
ticular fabric, the patterns 
represent the best standards 
of good taste, the manufactur- 
ing specifications represent 
the best that cumulative ex- 
perience can suggest. 


The satisfaction afforded 
by such a policy gives us in 
all these lines an unapproached 
volume of desirable business. 


MARSHALL FIELD 
COMPANY 





Two of a Notable Series of Advertisements. 


For its dignity, class and general effectiveness the advertising of Marshall Field & Co., which has 
appeared in the Chicago papers during recent months, has deservedly won high praise in all quarters. 
Russel Brown, advertising manager of the great Field establishment, spares neither expense nor 
effort to make the advertising of the store representative of the character of the institution. The 
advertisements, which appeared in the papers simultaneously with the distribution of the book 
illustrated on the two preceding pages, were also designed for Mr. Brown by Bertsch & Cooper. 
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Morris Retss Press, New York City.— Your 
circular, “No Exhibitions,” is quite satisfactorily 
arranged and displayed, being altogether pleasing. 

Eskew Jos Print, Portsmouth, Ohio.— The 
Liberty Loan blotter is especially satisfactory, 
and we have no suggestions to offer which would 
result in improvement. 

Tue Ivy Press, Portland, Oregon.— The 
Easter blotter is pleasing, indeed, and we wish 
it were possible to show a satisfactory repro- 
duction of it in these columns. 

W. Irvin BRENNAN, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
The folder, ‘Some Gingham Gowns,”’ is excellent 
in every way and was deserving of the success in 
creating business that it brought about. 

AMERICAN PRINTING CoMPANy, Manistee, 
Michigan.— The catalogue for the Manistee Iron 
Works is exceptionally effective, and we com- 
mend you on the general excellence of the work- 
manship thereon. 

Smion Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. — 
The label and acknowledgment printed by you 
for The American Type Founders Company are 
very acceptable, and we have no suggestions to 
make which would improve them. 

Jack SasLAvsKy, Pawhuska, Oklahoma.— 
You did remarkably well to arrange the little 
boost for Liberty bonds in the shape of a bell, 
as set on the linotype machine. The contour 
is quite regular, even down to the clapper. 

H. D. Witson, Phoenix, Arizona.— Your 
letter-head is not only novel and distinctive in 
appearance but it is also quite pleasing, and is 
deserving of much praise. The color selected 
for printing the solid panel is in perfect harmony 
with the color of stock used. 

Haywoop Hunt, San Francisco, California.— 
We commend you on the general excellence of 
the work you are doing in the plant of The ten 
Bosch Company. No better typographic print- 
ing is being done in any plant today, although 
we consider your too general use of capitals a 
faulty feature. 

D. BEAucHAMP, Montreal, Quebec.— “ Satan’s 
Abdication in Favor of the Kaiser,” designed, 
illustrated and engrossed by you, represents 
excellent handling of the pen, and is quite a nov- 
elty both as to treatment and copy. We consider 
that the drawing was reduced too much, how- 
ever, as the lettering is difficult to read in the 
small size it was printed. 

ArtHuR C. GrRuver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The advertisements for the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company are distinctive in 
appearance, readable and effectively displayed — 
all of which qualities, combined with good copy, 
ought to prove productive of much business for 
the bank. Considering the small space, you 
did exceptionally well on the series of advertise- 
ments for the Potter Title & Trust Company. 
We doubt if the matter could have been more 
effectively displayed in any other way in the small 
one-inch, two-column space. 








BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 








James Burnuam and Robert Andrews, son of 
E. C. Andrews of Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, 
have issued the first number of Kenilworth 
Kommunity Komment, a youthful news and 
literary journal of four pages, 5 by 614 inches in 
size. The boys, who are in the neighborhood of 
fourteen years old, print the little paper them- 
selves, and, frankly, we wish all the printing we 
see were of equal quality. The matter contained 
therein is “spicy,” too. 

One of the handsomest booklets we have seen 
for some time has been received recently from 
The Bank of America, New York city, The 
inside pages, printed in a deep brown, almost 
black, and a soft red-orange on dull coated India 
tint stock, are a delight to the eye. The booklet 
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A beautiful envelope stuffer by The Marchbanks Press, 
New York city. The ornament was printed in red. 






Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 





is illustrated with half-tones from line-drawings 
done in an old-time style, being especially inter- 
esting for that reason, as well as for their excel- 
lence from the standpoint of art. 

Epw. M. ZELLNER, Mankato, Minnesota.— 
The menu and card for The Dane-T Lunchette 
are pleasing, especially as regards harmony 
between ink and paper. We can not see how a 
harp ornament can possibly be appropriate on 
the menu of an eating-place, but, aside from 
that inappropriateness, its use is pleasing. The 
letter-head for the Mankato Candy Kitchen is 
simply and effectively designed, the only fault 
we have to find being with the inharmonious 
italic letter used for the address line. 


OsweGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York. 
— The blotter on which you show a bird’s-eye 
view of your enlarged plant is satisfactory, 
although we do not exactly like the handling of 
the lines at the left of the illustration, mainly 
because of the effect of scattering and irregularity. 
It might be that arranging the words in sets of 
three — the first flush to the left, the second in 
the center and the third flush to the right, then 
starting over again with the fourth flush to the 
left, etc. — would effect an improvement. 

ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD, Boston, Massachu- 
setts.— The admission ticket for the Hathaway 
Prize Drill, printed in blue and blue tint, is pleas- 
ing. The only fault we find with it is concerning 
the spaces between words in the line set in 
italics, which spacing is entirely too wide. The 
ticket for the Annual Officers’ Party is not so 
good, the use of condensed type on the oblong 
card violating shape harmony to a degree that is 
very displeasing. Such extra-condensed letters 
as used on this card should not be letter-spaced. 

TueopvorE T. Moore, Fowler, Indiana.— The 
small circular, ‘Home Beautifying Suggestions,”’ 
would be better if the green had been stronger, for 
as printed the green is too weak in tone as com- 
pared to the red used for the display lines. The 
small matter is also somewhat crowded and this 
could have been corrected by running the borders 
at top and bottom closer to the edges of the sheet. 
The special automobile page from The North 
Shore Weekly is satisfactory, but would be more 
pleasing if fewer styles of display type were used. 

LAWRENCE A. WESTON, Detroit, Minnesota.— 
The card, “In Memoriam,” would be much bet- 
ter had the flag been worked in with the border 
at the top in such a way that the type-mass and 
illustration could have been placed above the 
center. In the exact center from top to bottom, 
balance is not good, and the monotony of position 
makes the appearance uninteresting. Borders of 
heavy rule used to denote mourning place a 
difficult task before the printer who must piece 
his rules, for the joints that do not “‘come up” 
are emphasized in heavy-faced rules. 

B. B. O’Neate, Evansville, Indiana.— Stu- 
dents of the printing classes of the Evansville 
High School are to be congratulated on the quality 
of work they do, as it compares favorably with 
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HE MARCHBANKS PRESS 

i announces the early publication 

of Ars TYPOGRAPHICA, an oc- 

| casional miscellany of the print- 

Bex NG) ing art. This periodical will treat 

( Small of phases of typography which 


} yy 


the reader will not ordinarily find 


presented in printing trade jour- 

nals. It will be under the direct 
supervision of Freperi¢ W. Goupy by whom the publica- 
tion has been suggested and arranged. 

For a long time it has seemed to Mr. Goupy that printers, 
and those interested in printing, would welcome matter not 
readily accessible or from sources not familiar to them rather 
than articles on cost estimating, reviews of specimens, how 
to do this or that, points already covered adequately in other 
journals. In short, this is to be a periodical devoted to the art 
of printing rather than the business of printing. 

Ars TypocraPHica will deal with book and magazine 
printing, type design and type founding, decorative designs 
for typography, advertisements, etc. Articles on the history 
and development of typesand printing, fac-similes of old title 
pages and manuscripts, hand letterings of distinction, bits of 
curious typographic lore, in fact anything that will be of in- 


First page of folder announcing a new periodical devoted to art and typography. 
By The Marchbanks Press, New York city. 


the better grade of work done in commercial 
plants by journeymen compositors. Spacing is 
too wide between words in several lines of the 
announcement addressed to printers’ appren- 
tices. This was due in large measure to the fact 
that the length of line was not in proper propor- 
tion to the size of type to make good spacing of 
words possible without letter-spacing. 

DuRING the past few weeks we have received 
from The Marchbanks Press a beautiful folder 
announcing the early publication of Ars Typo- 
graphica, which is characterized therein as ‘‘an 
occasional miscellany of the printing art.’”’ The 
folder is admirably printed from Kennerley types 
on Old Stratford antique. It is further stated 
in the folder that “Ars Typographica will deal 
with book and magazine printing, type design 
and typefounding, decorative designs for typog- 
raphy and advertisements.”’ The publication will 
be under the direct supervision of Frederick W. 
Goudy who needs no introduction to readers 
of this department, and, being printed in the 


plant of Hal Marchbanks, further assurance is 
given that it will be a real work of art. Ars 
Typographica will be issued from 114 East 
Thirteenth street, New York city. 

Cuarrtes F. Hotman, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your specimens are quite neat and 
attractive. Slight changes would improve them, 
however. The type-group is placed too high on 
the title-page of the booklet, “The Merchants’ 
Association,” both as regards proportion and 
balance, as outlined in the course of study you 
followed. The gray used for the ornament 
thereon is not as pleasing as a brighter color 
would have been. In the letter-head for the 
Young Printing Company, and in several others, 
the main type-groups are too high on the sheet, 
causing the heading to be overbalanced at the top. 

Joun J. Catucart, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina.— While the red used on the check for the 
Columbia Office Supply Company is about the 
right “color,” it seems too deep, being quite 
strong in tone. Of course, the green is a little 
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light in tone; that is, there is too much white 
in it, so that if the green were a little deeper and 
the red a little lighter the colors would balance 
better in so far as tone harmony is concerned. 
In using reds, yellows, and all warm and light- 
toned colors, one must be sure the disc of the 
press has been thoroughly cleaned following the 
previous run, as a very little dark color will deaden 
the lighter colors to a surprising extent. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York.— We com- 
pliment you on the general excellence of your 
work. Good typography, color use and press- 
work combine to form a high-grade product. 
Display is not exactly right on the cover-design 
for the Hotel Chapman. The arrangement is 
a little complex, and quite uninteresting, because 
of the number of groups in the design. Had the 
address line been combined with the name of 
the owner in the lower group, making two type- 
blocks instead of three in the design, the appear- 
ance would be improved. We believe also that 
the words “in the Berkshires” should be less 
prominent than the name of the hotel. 

Ernest C,. BANGERT, Du Bois, Pennsylvania.— 
Your work is very good, most of the specimens 
being exceptionally neat, pleasing and readable. 
The decoration is too prominent on the card 
entitled “‘Thank You,” printed in red-orange, 
blue and gold, and on the title-page of the folder, 
“The Teacher’s Work Is Never Done.” On the 
first-named specimen, in addition, the decorative 
border around the initial letter does not fit into 
the space nicely, and, because of its large size 
as compared to the card itself, furnishes adequate 
illustration of the old-time logic about round 
pegs fitting in square holes. The lack of harmony 
here is quite evident. Had the card been much 
larger, or the oval decoration much smaller, the 
difference in shape would not have been so 
apparent, and the result, therefore, would then 
be more pleasing. 

CARROLL DEAN Murpuy, Chicago, Illinois.— 
Typographically, and in general format, your 
folder is excellent. In addition, the color used 
for the cover, blue-purple, is very effective on 
the buff colored stock, and presswork throughout 
is of high order. We consider that the inside 
pages are difficult of access and that your name 
is not prominent enough, both as regards size 
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Effective envelope stuffer, hand-lettered and designed 
by F. G. Cooper for The Marchbanks Press, 
New York city. 
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and location, as we had some difficulty in locating 
it. We disagree with you in your statement 
that “‘Getting people’s attention is the only real 
advertising problem.” We have examined many 
advertising forms that were strong in that respect 
which fell down miserably in promoting business. 
That, in our opinion, is the first problem, the most 
important of all being to convince recipients. 
Your folder, however, is strong in attention 
value — we must give you credit for that. 

One of the handsomest pieces of patriotic 
printing we have seen in recent months came from 
the H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, in 
the shape of a folder, the first page only being 
printed. Antique white stock was used for the 
folder, and at the top of the first page an illustra- 
tion was tipped showing ships at sea, printed on 
dull coated India tint stock. Black was used 
for printing the major portion of this illustration 
—and an effect of night given by the strength 
of the drawing — with color showing only in the 
flags on the ships. Below the tip a quotation 
from President Wilson’s »famous Flag Day 
address was printed, the matter being set in 
Forum capitals in a style characteristic of Crock- 
er’s high-grade typography. 

TRIBUNE JOB PRINTING CompaNy, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.— The booklet showing speci- 
mens of type-faces in your monotype equipment 
isan excellent one. For the benefit of our readers 
who might want ideas along this line, we will 
state that the booklet was bound with boards, 
covered with red cloth, the titular matter being 
printed on a white strip, pasted in the proper 
positions both on the front cover and the back- 
bone. The size of the booklet, 3% by 514 
inches, is convenient for holding in the hand, 
though it is hardly large enough to adequately 
show a large equipment. In some of the front 
pages of the booklet, preceding the specimen 
pages, considerable informative matter is given 
on the sizing of copy, the number of ems to 
square inch, ems to page, etc. The headings 
throughout the booklet were printed in red. We 
regret that the cover can not be reproduced. 

From R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons COMPANY, 
Chicago, we have received a large brochure 
entitled ‘“‘The Truth About Offset,”’ which is one 
of the handsomest and most effective pieces of 
printer’s advertising we have ever seen. As the 
title indicates, it is, in text and illustration, an 



































































Cover of miniature booklet issued as one unit of an 
advertising campaign by the Triumph Printing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. Gray Sunburst cover- 
paper was used, the outlines of the design being printed 
in bronze red and the solid inside in white ink. 
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WHEN I THINK OF THE FLAG WHICH 
THOSE SHIPS CARRY, THE ONLY TOUCH 
OF COLOR ABOUT THEM, THE ONLY 
THING THAT MOVES AS IF IT HAD A 
SETTLED SPIRIT IN IT: IN THEIR SOLID 
STRUCTURE, IT SEEMS TO ME I SEE AL: 
TERNATE STRIPS OF PARCHMENT UPON 
WHICH ARE WRITTEN THE RIGHTS OF 
LIBERTY AND JUSTICE AND. STRIPS OF 
BLOOD SPILLED TO VINDICATE THOSE 
RIGHTS AND THEN, IN THE CORNER. A 
PREDICTION OF THE BLUE SERENE INTO 
WHICH EVERY NATION MAY SWIM 
WHICH STANDS FOR THESE 
GREAT THINGS « 


WOODROW WILSON 


From the 
H.S. Crocker Company 
Printers 6? Publishers 
$65 Market Street 
San Francisco 





argument in favor of offset printing. An inside 
spread, equivalent to three pages, the size of each 
being 12 by 16% inches, is given over to the 
reproduction in their original colors of numerous 
catalogue and magazine covers, which were pro- 
duced in the Donnelley plant. On other pages, 
excellent paintings are reproduced in large size. 
It is surely a notable example of the offset 
art, and its excellence should go far toward 
increasing the business of the Donnelley plant. 


The Gordon Daily Journal, Gordon, Nebraska. 
— The letter-head for the Journal is nicely 
arranged and well displayed, but it appears top- 
heavy because of the high position of the large 
central mass. Had this group been lowered one 
pica — the groups in the corners to be left where 
they are for the sake of even margins — the 
appearance would be much more satisfactory 
because of improved balance. We would also 
prefer to see both rules of one-point thickness, 
as the four-point rule under the name of the 


Handsome folder issued by the H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, California. 
this beautiful piece of work, read review addressed to that company which appears on this page. 
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paper is too prominent. The letter-head for the 
First National Bank is also pleasing, but would 
be better if the entire design were lowered six 
points, and if there were some variation in size 
between the lines below the main display. The 
border is too prominent on the card, ‘‘A quarter 
a day,” etc., and the green is a trifle too yellowish 
on the card, “‘Those who can, do,’’ etc. 

THE TriumPpH PRINTING CoMPANY, Kansas 
City, Missouri.— ‘‘ Believe Me”’ is a most inter- 
esting booklet, and, because of the novelty of its 
content and format, to say nothing of the excel- 
lence of workmanship, should prove productive 
advertising for your plant. Being exceptionally 
small, 234 by 4 inches, and sent out in a plain 
envelope, none at first sight would guess it to 
be advertising. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a hand- 
some brochure from the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 


’ exploiting, in illustration and text, the handsome 


and commodious new home of that paper. The 
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cover is of a heavy-weight white linen finish 
stock, on the front of which a portrait of Joseph 
Pulitzer is blind-embossed, whereas on the flap, 
which folds over the front cover from the back 
cover, the words “St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
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a NEATNESS of your 
attire pleases those of 
your customers and busi- 
ness associates with whom 
you come in contact. 


od 
But your printed literature 
interviews many customers 
and prospective customers 
with whom you have never 
become acquainted. 
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in the design were set in letters of regular pro- 
portions. There is, in our opinion, too much 
space between the italic line referred to above 
and the line immediately beneath, and too little 
space in proportion between the last line of type 
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with the device between them above the center 
of the space in the ratio of two to three, would 
result in a better design. As it is, the top half of 
the page is quite fully occupied, whereas the bot- 
tom half is comparatively blank. 








It should wear a three dollar | 
cravat and ten dollar Stetson. 


Your customers should not be 
permitted to see your printing 
arrayed in a mediocre suit of 
typography bought from some 
second rate printing clothier. 
&& 

There is an infinite variety of 
unusual and distinctive typo- 
graphic effects which may be 
adapted to your requirements 
by the able designer 


Highton designs an attractive 
and different set of toggery for 
each piece of printed matter 





brought to him for fitting out. 


He will deliver to you a life- 
size dummy attired in a sam- 
ple outfit—a layout; or, he 
will have the immaculately 
clothed printed salesman step 
from a taxi at your door— 
the finished printed product. 


eS 
The dress of your letterhead 
alone attracts to you or repels 
the many to whom it is sent. 





ALEXANDER G. HIGHTON 
Typographic Designer 


218 William Street, New York 
Telephone, Beekman 3727 





























First page and inside spread of interesting four-page folder, designed by Alexander G. Highton, New York city. 


1918” are printed in gold and embossed. The 
inside pages are printed in brown. At the top 
of practically every inside page a large illustration 
showing a view inside the building is printed, the 
text-matter, which is set in twelve-point Caslon, 
appearing beneath. The book was tied with 
white cord. The specimen bears the imprint of 
the Triangle Service Department —the Fisher- 
Ruebel-Brown Advertising Agency, the Rapid 
Engraving Company and the Garrison-Wagner 
Printing Company, all St. Louis organizations. 
CuHar_es S. TuRNER, Cape Charles, Virginia.— 
We regret to inform you that the announcement 
of your removal is not a good example of printing, 
as it most assuredly should be, to go out as an 
advertisement for your business. In the first 
place, the reading-matter set in small type is 
entirely in capitals. People have been accus- 
tomed to reading lower-case characters so long 
that to read large masses of matter set in capitals 
is difficult, and clear comprehension is made 
almost out of the question. It is a good plan 
to use capitals for display lines of few words 
here and there, and for signatures, mainly for 
the prominence the variation from lower-case 
affords, but where large amounts of matter are 
to be set, lower-case should be the invariable 
rule. To make the reading all the more difficult, 
it would seem, you printed the form in a very 
weak tint of yellowish brown, which, by artificial 
light, would be difficult to see and read. 
Rosert E. Crane, Denton, Texas.— Because 
of its decorative character, the novel Parsons 
type is not adaptable to all-capital letter arrange- 
ments. In this respect, while by no means the 
same style of letter, it is comparable to text 
characters. For certain kinds of work, letter- 
heads for example, where there are few lines and 
where a decorative hand-lettered effect is desired, 
it is an admirable face. The cover for the 
College of Industrial Arts, in which the main 
line, “College Bulletin,” is set in capitals of 
Cheltenham Medium italic, would be better if 
that line were set in roman, and if all the lines 


and the device which appears below it. We 
believe a rearrangement, with the first three 
lines closely grouped toward the top of the page 
and the last two lines grouped at the bottom, 


Oh uy lent andelemene 
Game and strength and joy and treasure: 
You are late — 

You've missed your date— 
ool, Im Ge -I never wait.” 


Monthly calendar issued by Frank H. Aldrich, Toledo, 
Ohio, to exploit his ability as a designer and let- 
terer, at which work he has had long experience. 


Aza B. BissINNAR, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina.— The dinner and dance program for the 
Three Hundred and Twenty-first Infantry is 
exceptionally dainty and pleasing, and, printed 
in soft blue and red, is admirably suited to the 
occasion. The blotter for the R. L. Bryan Com- 
pany would have been better had Cheltenham 
Bold lower-case been used for the list of items 
set in Copperplate Gothic. That is true not only 
because of the difficulty of reading capital letters 
in mass, but also because the use of the block 
letter adds a third letter-style which does not 
harmonize with the other two in the design. 
The title-page of the program for the patriotic 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Association is 
bottom-heavy because of the low position of the 
main display lines and the state seal, both of 
which are strong intone. If the flag could have 
been combined with the border at the top to 
permit of a higher placement of the heavy units 
referred to, better balance would result. 


Orto WIsoTskKE, Cleveland, Ohio.— While the 
specimens you have sent us are quite satisfactory, 
several of them are subject to improvement. On 
the card, ““A Business Man’s Prayer,” there is 
space to admit of additional one-point leads 
between lines, and, with the wider spacing, the 
matter would be more pleasing to the eye and 
easier to read. The fact that the rules of the 
border on this card do not join at all well makes 
its appearance less attractive than it would be if 
the rules joined nicely. The folder, “We trust 
the contents,” etc., would be more pleasing if the 
matter on the third page were set in narrower 
measure so that the shape of the type-block 
would conform to the shape of the page, for, as 
set, it is too wide in proportion. From a typo- 
graphical standpoint, the original letter-head for 
The Mailbag is more pleasing than your resetting. 
In the latter the line of type printed in brown 
is too long and makes the appearance of the whole 
design bulky. However, we like the brown ink 
better on the resetting than on the original, 
where it is so dark that it affords little contrast. 
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This be our Wish. that Love may never end. 
That happiness oer all the World mau roam, 
That, victors crowned. our gallant heroes spead 
Mext Christmas with the dear old folk at home. 


(Christmas 
Welcome 


Two handsome designs reproduced from Proof, house-organ of the Gazette Printing Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, on the pages 
of which publication they were tipped as originally printed in colors for customers of the house. 


Joun R. Gatyon, Chattanooga, Tennessee.— 
We commend you for the general excellence of 
your work. Dignified and pleasing typography, 
yet forceful to a high degree, combined with good 
printing in attractive and correct color combina- 
tions, place it in a class quite out of the ordinary. 
The letter-heads are especially good, and, while 
we do not like the fact that the booklet, “A 
Curious Document,” opens at the top, we must 
admit that it is novel and interestingly treated. 
The lines on the cover are too low on the page, 
being in the exact center from top to bottom, and 
this, together with the fact that the seal appears 
at the bottom, makes the page bottom-heavy. 
The combination of extended block letters and 
condensed text letters should be avoided, as the 
difference in shape and character betwéen these 
letter forms makes them both inharmonious and 
displeasing in combination. This fault is found 
in the Certificate of Proficiency. 

H. J. Hartiey, Conway, Arkansas — We must 
caution you against the use of capitals for setting 
large masses of reading-matter as you did on the 
circular set in the form of a cross. Capitals 
should be used mainly for display lines of few 
words, titles and signatures. While, of course, 
your idea in printing the type of this circular in 
red was to approximate the appearance of the 
red cross, such printing also places a strain on 
the eyes of the reader and is displeasing because 
of the predominence of the red. Warm colors 
should be used only on a small proportion of any 
design. The red cross idea could have been 
conveyed better by using six-point rules for the 
border, the rules instead of the type to be printed 
in red. Of course the flag would then have to 
be printed in red — as it could be just as well as 
in blue — and, with the type in blue, the appear- 
ance would be better throughout. The lines on 
the reverse side of this circular are scattered over 
the sheet instead of being grouped with a view 
to simplicity of design and ease of comprehension. 
Far too many lines are set in capitals. The 


letter-head for The Conway Times is nicely 
designed, but we would caution you against the 
use of green and blue in combination. 








Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


J. E. Stronec, Gate City, Virginia.— First of 
all let us tell you that the presswork on the 
envelope corner-card for the Boatright Printing 
Company is very poor, altogether too much 
impression being employed. You will note that 
it may be read on the back as well as the front 
because of the way the letters have punched 
through the paper. The orange used for the 
second color is very dull, and our judgment is 
that the discs of the press and the rollers were 
not thoroughly cleaned before the application 
of the orange ink, some black having worked into 
the orange. The geometric squares used in the 
corners of the border are too widely spaced and 
too prominent. The contour of the type-block 
is not shapely, due to the almost equal length of 
the two lines at the top and the fact that the two 
lines at the bottom are also almost equal in 
length. With these lines nearly equal, and with 
the center line very short, there is not that pleas- 
ing variation in the length of lines that makes 
for grace and good form. The names of the city 
and State ought not to have been so widely 
separated, but should be closely connected just 
as other words with the comma and three-em 
between. The gap between these words also 
breaks up the contour of the group and makes 
the design still more irregular. The type alone, 
properly printed, without border and geometric 
squares, would have been much better. 

The Waverly Democrat, Waverly, lowa.— The 
cover of the booklet for the First National Bank 
is weak and ineffective, mainly because there is 
not enough difference between the size of the 
important and the unimportant lines thereon. 
As there is so much matter on the page, a border 
would help to unify and give character to the 
design. The measure of the group of small type 
immediately above the half-tone illustration 
should have been adjusted to avoid the short 
carry-over at the bottom. Such short final lines 
make a group irregular — poor in symmetry — 
and often overbalance a page. Sticklers for 
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uniformity and symmetry often center the last 
line in such cases, but the effect even then is bad 
when the final line is very short. It seems that 
since two colors were used on this cover-design 
the red should have been used to print the most 
important lines thereon, “‘Your Estate — Your 
Wish — Your Will,’ which constitute the title 
of the booklet. The red is not as bright as it 
should be, which suggests that the disc of the 
press was not thoroughly cleaned following the 
preceding run, black or some cold cclor having, 
no doubt, been used before. A very little black 
will deaden a considerable amount of red ink. 
Many printers after washing a press for a light 
color run white ink on the press for a few moments. 
The white takes up all the surplus black from the 
crevices of the rollers and disc, after which the 
press is again washed and the red applied. 

From Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, we have received a handsome portfolio 
containing a series of large-space newspaper 
advertisements designed and laid out by him, 
though actually set by Arthur C. Gruver, all of 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh dailies over a 
period of thirty days to promote the sale of 
Thrift and War Savings stamps. The adver- 
tisements are strikingly designed, excellent 
illustrations assisting materially in their effec- 
tiveness, and are set in readable sizes and styles 
of type. The effectiveness of the series may be 
gaged from the fact that for a considerable 
period the Pittsburgh territory led the country 
in sales according to population. Accompanying 
the portfolio was a vest-pocket blotter which was 
used by Mr. Stuart to advertise his services as 
a typographic designer. It is headed “1%” and 
goes on to state that Mr. Stuart’s charge for 
planning the typography of the series referred to 
above was just one per cent of the total appro- 
priation, and, furthermore, that for the small 
fee it would pay all advertisers to command his 
services. Other interesting and attractive forms 
were also received from Mr. Stuart. 

Paut F. Foss, Buffalo Gap, South Dakota.— 
The specimens sent us show a lack of considera- 
tion of the fundamentals of balance and sym- 
metry, both as to the position of groups and the 
distribution of white space. The letter-head for 
The 120 Oil & Gas Company furnishes an example 
of improper balance. Look at it closely and we 
believe you will agree with us that it is much 
heavier on the right than on the left, causing the 
design to be overbalanced at that side. Absence 
of equilibrium always strikes the eye disagreeably, 
no matter how good other features may be. The 
main group in this design should be moved to 
the left, that is, toward the center or fulcrum, 
so as to bring the whole into balance, just as a 
heavier boy on a seesaw, overbalancing a lighter 
boy on the other end, must move toward the 
center to obtain balance. We do not see the 
significance of the bird ornament, or rather 
illustration, used in this design. The fact that 
it is illustrative makes its use improper with type 
which contains no shading. Conventionalized 
decoration only should be used to embellish 
type, especially in the manner in which the 
illustration is used in this case. The letter-head 
for the Gazette is also faulty in that respect, and 
in it, too, the distribution of white space is poor. 
The arrangement of the type-matter does not 
conform to the spaces in the panels of the design, 
making the use of the panel treatment inadvis- 
able. Note how the lines in the center crowd the 
border at top and bottom, and then compare 
the white space at those points with that appar- 
ent in the center of the panel. You should study 
the principles of design, on which many articles 
have appeared in this magazine from time to 
time, and on which good books may be secured. 

H. Boot, New Bedford, Massachusetts.— 
Specimens sent us by you are of a very good 
grade, slignt and unimportant faults only demand- 
ing correction. On the letter-heads particularly, 
we note a tendency to set unimportant lines in 
too large type, thus detracting from the promi- 
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nence of the important display lines. Emphasis 
and display are obtained by difference of size, 
style or strength of letters —no one line will 
stand out when all are of almost the same size 
or strength. It is best not to attempt to square 
up a block of type when, to make lines the 
required length, colons, hyphens, etc., must be 
thrown in between words to fill exceptionally 
wide spacing. The holes appearing in the block 
when such a makeshiit plan is resorted to break 
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Bees 
Interesting and pleasing card by Edwin H. Stuart 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In the original, the wide 
border was printed in a light yellow tint. 


up the uniform tone of the block and are dis- 
pleasing. In addition, the fact that such holes 
appear without regularity breaks up the sym- 
metry of the mass, and symmetry is an especially 
important consideration in typographic design. 
In like manner, wide word spacing, or letter- 
spacing of some one or two lines in a block in 
order to square up that block, should not be 
tolerated. No one admires a nicely squared 
type-block more than the writer, but to be nicely 
squared, in our estimation, carries with it good 
spacing and an even tone. If the type of the 
design naturally fits into a square form, all well 
and good, but it should not be forced into that 
shape. You also had to space badly between 
words in the business-card for the H. M. C. 
Cutlery Company to attain the inverted pyra- 
mid form for the group of small-type matter. This 
pyramid is also too deep, and, by setting the first 
line longer, fewer lines would have been required, 
so that a better shape could be attained without 
the necessity of spacing badly. 

WitiiaAM F. Burmester, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The specimens of printing done by 
second-year students under your direction at 
the Ralston Industrial School are of an excep- 
tionally good quality —a credit both to the 
students and to their instructor. The work will 
stand comparison favorably with that emanating 
from first-class commercial houses. As to faults, 
which are of a minor nature, we refer you to the 
initial block on the card, ‘The Quiet Room,” 
in which the letter at the bottom is too far from 
the remaining letters of the first word “and.” 
We discourage the use of text type when initial 
letters are to be used at the beginning, for the 
reason that text capitals in themselves are quite 
difficult to recognize and are displeasing. Since 
the practice of completing in capitals words 
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begun with an initial is generally followed, and 
was in this case, the effect produced is bad when 
text is used. When text characters are used, 
and a block initial is considered desirable, it is 
wise to discard the capital letter idea and com- 
plete the word in lower-case. Text letters are 
pleasing only when the characteristics of the 
letters themselves are approximated in the mass. 
That means text letters should be closely spaced 
to obtain a compact, black mass. This was not 
done in the card in question and the result is a 
“spotty” effect which rather dazzles the eye. 
Orange is weak in tone and carrying power, and 
it is inadvisable to use the color for printing 
type-lines. The line, ‘Sign Painter,’’ on the 
bill-head for William H. Burmester, while promi- 
nent because of contrast, is weak in tone as 
compared to the blue used for the other type- 
lines. It is a good rule to use heavier faced types 
when lighter colored inks are used. 

T. F. Fritz, Palmyra, Pennsylvania.— None 
of the Deutrichs letter-heads are what they ought 
to be. Those set in Copperplate Gothic and 
Plymouth Italic are altogether too bold, both 
because of the strength of the type and the size 
in which the lines are set. Such headings lack 
dignity, and, going out to the firm’s customers 
and to those firms which supply it with mer- 
chandise, would undoubtedly create an influence 
against the company. Furthermore, these two 
designs occupy too much space and are wasteful 
of paper, and would no doubt make it necessary 
to use two sheets for many letters that ought to 
goon one. While the heading set in Packard is 
also wasteful of space, it is much more conserva- 
tive, dignified and pleasing, because of the size 
and style of type used, and would not create a 
bad impression. Of the two I. O. O. F. letter- 
heads, we prefer the one set in Packard to the one 
in Engravers Old English; first, because of its 
greater legibility, and, second, because spacing 
between words in the latter is altogether too wide 
considering the character of the type, which 
demands close spacing. The abbreviation of the 
word Pennsylvania is improper on the heading 
in text, and, appearing in large type, and at the 
end of the main display line, is especially dis- 
pleasing. The Manwiller and Knechtel headings 
are of a much better quality than the others, not 
merely because they are printed in pleasing and 
effective colors, but because they are better 
designed, arranged and displayed. Of the Poor- 
man letter-heads we prefer the one in which the 
main display line is set in capitals and in which 
the ornament is printed in color, although we can 
not see any particular significance of a money 
bag on the stationery of a real estate man. Fur- 
thermore, the lines underscoring the words “ Real 
Estate” do not increase their effectiveness. 

T. L.. Turner, Belzoni, Mississippi The 
letter-head for the Banner is not a good one. 
The arrangement of the matter is such that 
balance is poor horizontally, and the distribution 
of white space is so irregular that the lack of sym- 
metry is a displeasing feature. Out-of-center 
arrangements are often interesting and effective, 
because of their unusualness, when balance is 
good — and it is quite possible to bring designs 
into balance out of center. When one is not 
sure of himself, however, and certain that balance 
is good, he had better hold to symmetrical forms, 
by which we refer to arrangements in which all 
the lines are centered on a common axis, the center 
of the form. The red used is very poor. In the 
first place it is a variation of carmine — by no 
means the right red to be used with black — which 
has a tendency to make the black appear rusty. 
A red of the vermilion order — that is, a red 
bordering on orange —is most satisfactory for 
use in type-forms with black. The effect of the 
use of such red is to bring out the bluish hue in 
the black and to mask any tendency toward 
rustiness of color. The fact that all the red in 
this design is on one side is also a bad feature. 
The color in a design should be grouped close to 
the center of gravity therein. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“Color” in One-Color Printing. 

Several years ago the editor of this department received a 
collection of striking newspaper advertisements from George 
Schuessler, who was then with The McGill-Warner Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Around the light-faced type used there- 
for, heavy twelve and eighteen point rule borders were used. 
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haps loss, and certainly 
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Settle it right in the first place. 
Appoint this company as ex- 
ecutor of your will. In over 
half a century of existence, 
no one ever lost a cent thruan 
investment made for it by us 
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In the review of his work attention was called to the clash of 

tones resulting from the combination of gray type-masses and 

black borders, which made the work less pleasing than it would 

have been had there been a uniformity of ‘“‘color,”’ or tone. 

Some time after, Mr. Schuessler made a business trip to Chi- 
3-6 


cago, and,as all good printers do, called at THE INLAND PRINTER 
office to get acquainted. Then and there he advised us that 
in those particular advertisements he was not striving primarily 
for ‘‘pretty”’ effects, but that he had used the heavy borders 
for three practical purposes, namely: to attract attention, 
to cause the advertisements to ‘‘stand out” on the newspaper 
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page, and to add “color.” We agreed with him then, as we 
do now, on the value of his ideas, though by no means disre- 
garding the importance of tone harmony thereby. An under- 
standing and an appreciation of the fundamental principle of 
tone harmony is essential, not only for the advantages of its 
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employment, but also in order that it may be intelligently 
violated in those cases where it can be violated to advantage. 

Taking up Mr. Schuessler’s first point, namely: the advan- 
tage of tone contrast in attracting attention, we find his 
argument logical. The character of the advertising display 
appearing in the average paper makes it almost necessary for 
the advertiser to violate principles in order that his advertise- 
ment, especially if small, may arrest the attention of readers. 
If advertisements were all idealistically composed and designed, 
if one style of display type and uniform borders were con- 
sistently used in our papers, the advertisements — and the 
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We are not retiring from our opinion that papers would be 
better and the advertisements therein more pleasing, readable 
and effective if restricted to one style of display type. Under 
such a condition all would have the same demand for atten- 
tion, and one overbold, perhaps even bizarre advertisement, 
would not monopolize the readers’ eyes. But that idea is 
utopian—except to a degree in The Christian Science Monitor, 
where no bold-face types are allowed — and we must still deal 
with present-day realities. The idea expressed to us by Mr. 
Schuessler is therefore a good one from that standpoint. His 
advertisements would surely command attention because of 
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would not only be more pleasing to the 
eye, but they would be more readable and probably more 
effective in producing sales as well. But that is obviously 
impossible. One advertiser demands a certain style of type 
and border, another voices a different choice, etc., and the 
plates and matrices sent papers by agents of national advertisers 
add still other faces to the pages. The result is a conglomera- 
tion of various styles, shapes and tones of letters which tend 
to distract the reader because of their incongruities. As a 
consequence our papers are largely given over to struggles for 
attention, so the advertiser must often sacrifice fundamentals 
of art, and dress his display in loud clothes in order that it 
may draw the roving eye of the reader away from other noisy 
appeals. 

Using a type-face that no other advertiser in the paper 
uses does not always achieve the purpose, for most of the other 
advertisers are likewise using distinctive faces. As we have 
said before, when everything under comparison is different 
there is no effective contrast; but when all except one are 
alike and that one is quite different, it will stand out strongly. 


papers themselves 
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the contrast between type and borders, making them dis- 
tinctive in so far as comparison with other advertisements 
appearing on the page are concerned. 

Only last month we received from Arthur C. Gruver, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a collection of bank advertisements, 
some of which were exceptionally small, and he, too, followed 
out the idea of heavy borders. In a letter accompanying the 
specimens, Mr. Gruver wrote in part as follows: “The cus- 
tomer demanded that they (the advertisements) have ‘the 
punch,’ and I have violated the principle of tone harmony to 
a certain extent, but, nevertheless, I think most of them proved 
all that the customer demanded!’’ We are reproducing one 
of the series here (Fig. 1), and it can be used to illustrate Mr. 
Schuessler’s second point, namely, “‘to make advertisements 
stand out.” As it appeared in the Pittsburgh papers, this 
advertisement occupied four inches, single column. One can 
easily imagine how such a small advertisement could be lost 
on the newspaper page, occupied also by larger advertisements 
set in a variety of styles of type. Really the heavy border as 
contrasted with the light-faced type would go far toward giving 
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this advertisement prominence. Alongside the advertisement 
as it originally appeared, we show a reproduction with the 
border and ornament grayed down by the Ben Day process 
(Fig. 2). The latter is obviously the more pleasing and would 
represent a better handling if the advertisement were a blotter, 
card, circular, or something sent out independently of anything 
else, where it would not have to meet the strong competition 
of large spaces and bold types. 

Quite often, too, utterly apart from the conditions of the 
newspaper page, a little contrast in tones is desirable, and, 
when intelligently obtained, it can be said to add color to the 
page printed in one color — that is, black. The advertisement 
of Mr. Gruver is an illustration of this idea, which is followed 
by many typographers and designers of national repute. 

There is no denying the fact that the design which is perfect 
as to tone harmony is more pleasing to the eye than the design 
in which there are contrasting light and dark tones, but such 
perfect designs are often uninteresting and flat in appearance. 
An example of this character is furnished by the announce- 
ment of Caums, reproduced here as Fig. 3. So far as tone 
harmony is concerned, it is as near a perfect example as one 
could find, but, while undeniably pleasing, it lacks interest and 
has an appearance of flatness. A little color, furnished by an 
initial of darker tone, adds snap to the page and makes it more 
interesting (Fig. 4). 

In giving the effect of color in a design printed in one color, 
the same good judgment must be exercised as when a second 
and brighter color is used. The heavier tones, representing 
the color, must be massed rather than scattered and diffused 
over the design. As an example of the diffused distribution, 
note any advertisement or other display form in which alter- 
nate lines are printed from light and dark toned types. In 
Mr. Gruver’s advertisement the type is light in tone and the 
border and ornament dark in tone. By using his color for 
printing features other than the type the effect is good, whereas, 
if some of the type lines too were set in bold type the appearance 
would be unattractive and commonplace, for then the color 
would be diffused. In the changed announcement for Caums 
the color is restricted in area and is massed in one place instead 
of being diffused. 

Understand, readers, we are not minimizing the impor- 
tance of the principle of tone harmony, nor are we suggesting 
forgetting what you have learned of it. Conditions alter cases, 
and the conditions found on the average newspaper page often 
make it unwise to slavishly hold to ideals. In other cases, 
too, like Fig. 3, a little touch of color in the form of a spot of 
darker tone adds an interest to black printing. Nevertheless, 
in most work it is well to follow the rule, for then you are safe, 
as no one can find serious fault with work where harmony is 
perfect, or reasonably so. 


Everett Currier Talks on Typography. 


In a talk before the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia early 
last month, Everett Currier, typographer and art director of 
Berrien-Durstine Company, New York city, brought out some 
interesting and valuable points concerning type use. In the 
belief that our readers will benefit therefrom, we are pleased 
to present herewith a few of the most brief fact-nuggets from 
his talk: 

“There are, of course, some things about type and its 
handling which every man working in the business of adver- 
tising may know and will be the better for knowing, and I will 
try to indicate these. 

‘“‘He should know, to begin with, that there is a lot of bunk 
about typography, and a lot of junk in type-metal. He should 
know that with the English language and a font of plain roman 
type he can print all that can be printed. 

‘He should know enough about type sizes to know that if 
he writes two hundred words for a three-inch single-column 
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space it will have to go in a six-point solid, with slim chances 
of being read; that if he writes a heading of ten words and 
marks it for a nine-inch line of thirty-six point, something has 
to happen other than following specifications. 

“He should know that display lines need not appear in 
every other square inch of surface in order to make an effective 
advertisement. He should know that condensed faces are 
usually unnecessary. 

‘“‘He should keep in mind that one good normal face, such 
as the Caslon, has no fewer than five alphabets in each size: 
roman caps, small caps and lower-case, and italic caps and 
lower-case. 

“He should know that it is not always necessary to do 
something original. The chief excuse or necessity for the 
expert is not that he is always doing something spectacular, 
but that he knows what to steer clear of. He is valuable for 
the things his experience tells him to omit. 

“The business of making or securing good advertising 
typography is no joke. It is not a matter of playing with 
pretty types and prettier theories, with all the time in the 
world and hang the expense. This is what it is in fact: an 
endless job of striving to make an equilateral triangle out of 
three things that will never quite come together; namely, 
superlative quality, lightning speed and bargain prices. There 
is no quarrel with these conditions. They are inherent in 
business and in advertising, and are to be made the best of. 

“The best way to make the best of these conditions is, I 
should say, to remember that good advertising typography is 
largely a matter of being simple; of good workmanship with 
few tools; of setting type naturally without attempting to 
force it into arbitrary shapes and patterns; that it is the art 
of not trying to display everything and decorate everything — 
in a word, of knowing what not to do. Take the principle of 
good spacing, add to it that of using as few type-faces as 
possible, in as few sizes as possible, and you will have all the 
theory you require. You will have a recipe for the kind of 
typography that pays, and one that will be safe and sufficient 
until the crack of doom.”’ 





IF YOU HAVE FORGOTTEN THE KEYBOARD. 


The recent shortage of linotype operators, caused both by 
the draft and the increased demand for workers in the mechan- 
ical departments of all publications, has inspired more than one 
former operator to return to the keyboard. 

Some operators are in form after they set up two or three 
lines, while others have great difficulty in remembering the 
keyboard. This was the writer’s trouble, because I had 
become so used to using a typewriter and writing by the touch 
system. I knew the two keyboards would be confusing, 
although six years ago I set six thousand ems, minion, an hour. 
I was afraid to have my name put on the “board,” but still 
I wanted to work on the machine. 

There was no chance for me to practice, so I made a diagram 
of the linotype keyboard, on a sheet of copy-paper 15 by 24 
inches in size. Then I divided the center into ninety one-inch 
squares. I printed the letters in the spaces, making the lower- 
case black, the punctuation blue and the capitals red, so that I 
could see the diagram from any part of the room. 

After the diagram was up a couple of days, I found that I 
unconsciously “‘absorbed”’ the arrangement of the letters, and 
could repeat them up and down or across. 

Last night one of the operators didn’t show up, and the 
foreman asked me if I had nerve enough to tackle the machine. 
I was rather reluctant as I had just had my ‘“‘card” renewed, 
and I knew that if I fell down I’d wait a long time for another 
chance on the machine. However, after the first rustiness 
wore off it went fine — so now I’m on for three nights a week. 























TODAY IS THE DAY— 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON ROBNETT 


For what? For ACTION! To do the thing that lies before you. 

In this age you’re fighting a constant battle with Time—you can’t win 
by letting Time have all the advantages. 

In the race for Success your strongest competitor is TIME—your 
keenest adversary is HESITATION —your bitterest enemy is “WAIT 
TILL TOMORROW.” 


You can not prolong your life, but you can make every minute of it 
count for ACHIEVEMENT. 

Remember this—-you can’t “put it over” by “putting it off.” 

Abraham Lincoln said: “I will prepare and be ready when my time 
comes.” Would he ever have been president if he had kept putting off 
the training of his mind ? 

“Put it off” and you are merely welding a link in the chain of HABIT 
that will sooner or later render your judgment QUAKY and UNSUB.- 
STANTIAL. 


Charles M. Schwab says: “Keep yourself in training for bi 
achievements, by disposing of your duties in hand, SWIFTLY and Aik 


DETERMINATION.” 


Acquire the HABIT of putting things off and very soon you will find 
the path of progress blocked with an entangling mesh of duties you have 
postponed. 

“Ill think it over” has cursed many a man and wrecked many a 
CAREER. THINK FAST! DECIDE! Dispose of the thing in hand 
and be ready for the next. 

Of course, you will say to yourself—“I’m not guilty of this sin of 
procrastination.” Think it over. Analyze yourself. In your own heart 
you know best whether you are guilty, and if you are, sooner or later, you 
must PAY THE PENALTY. 

The world has no responsible jobs to offer the LAGGARD—the man 
who is AFRAID TO ACT. Strengthen your character with prompt 
decisions. What is wanted is men eH the “habit” of doing things— 
and doing then NOW.— Chicago Advertising. 
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Publicity That Fails. 


All that is published at this time under the guise of pub- 
licity and advertising material is not publicity. There are 
many reasons for its failure. Chief among these is that the 
subject-matter is not selected and prepared with the proper 
care and thought as to its appeal. It is not written in such 
a way as to awaken interest or to convey a message. Such 
material is dumped into the mails, as so much printed matter 
is, to wander aimlessly about the country without a target 
except the waste-basket. 

I have in mind, as an example, the great bulk of matter that 
is being sent out by departments of our Government and by 
the many bureaus that have been formed privately since this 
Government entered the war. Every day the average news- 
paper and periodical receives enough of this material, with 
requests for republication, to fill its columns; yet, if that 
newspaper acceded to the requests and used with discrimina- 
tion a small percentage of the matter, as it would patriotically 
wish to do, it would not survive long. The paper would find 
its readers dropping off until it had no circulation. There are 
no better judges of the right sort of publicity material than 
publishers. These publishers will tell you that the reason so 
much of the information and propaganda sent out in these 
times fails to become reprint copy is due to the fact that it 
originates with publicity departments without experience. 
Those in charge of these departments do not realize that no 
information is worth the paper it is written on as publicity 
matter unless it is so written that it will be read. 

As an instance: There are before me two large sheets of 
statistical matter, enough material to keep one typesetting 
machine busy for several hours, dealing with the production 
of a certain raw material in this country and abroad. At the 
top the following is printed: ‘You will help stimulate pro- 
duction, and thereby help win the war, by publishing this 
information in your paper. Those papers which fail to observe 
the release date will be taken off the mailing-list.” This 
publicity matter, received in the Middle West, presumably was 
sent to every newspaper in the country; yet it contained 
information that could not possibly be of interest or help to 
any reader except in three or four New England States, and in 
such a form that it would be read only by those actually in 
charge of a hundred or so manufacturing establishments. 
This is not an isolated case. It represents to a large extent 
the character of the vast amount of publicity matter that is 
going through the mails in greater volume than ever before in 
this country. It can be easily conceived that the average 
publisher would be strongly tempted to purposely refuse to 
observe the release date once, just to stop the material from 
coming. 

There is still another class of material being sent out as 
publicity, in the form of long, poorly written, “dead” articles 
which the average reader would quickly cast aside rather than 
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attempt to read. They are written by essayists, rather than 
by men who have given any study or attention to the question 
of producing something which will compel interest and reading. 
It is obvious why such matter is the result of misdirected efforts 
and why such publicity fails. 

This, you may say, has little bearing on the question of 
printers’ publicity. But there is a moral to be drawn. Pub- 
licity in the interest of the increased use of printing, and the 
use of good printing and direct advertising, must be directed 
at the users of printing; and it must be in such a form that it 
will compel reading and arouse an interest. 

Among the house-organs that have come to this depart- 
ment for review this month is one published by a printing 
firm in a Southern State that affords an example. It contains 
some admirable advertisements of printing products handled 
by the firm, and thus, as an advertising medium for these 
nationally sold products, it serves its purpose. But as a house- 
organ, intended as a publicity medium for the printing company 
itself, it falls down. There is not a single article or item that 
is written with a view to arousing any interest in printing 
generally, in its uses, or in the quality of printing that this 
particular concern professes to do. The users of printing and 
the prospective users of printing form the target which the 
editors of printers’ house-organs should aim at. In this house- 
organ there is no concentration of effort. The pages are filled 
with a varied lot of material on business and war conditions 
that has already been adequately disseminated by the daily 
newspapers and periodicals. In addition, these are not well 
written, and, granting that they are informational and worth 
while, it is doubtful that they would be read. 

House-organs, as we have had occasion to say before, have 
a definite purpose to serve, whether they be issued by printers 
or other concerns. They can not serve that purpose unless 
the subject-matter be well written, well selected and directed 
toward a definite field. The publication referred to above is 
similar to the newspaper that gets advertising and then fills 
up any remaining space there may be with anything that is 
at hand. Such newspapers rarely, if ever, succeed. The 
same holds true of house-organs and other publicity matter. 


“Impressions.” 


There is a worth-while campaign that the printers of this 
country can do a whole lot in promoting, and in executing 
successfully after it becomes a realization, and that is a cam- 
paign for foreign trade after the war. The war has revealed 
many things to the business men of this country, but nothing 
of more importance than the fact that America is far behind 
other countries in supplying products abroad. The Patterson 
& White Company, of Philadelphia, in its -house-organ, [mpres- 
sions, takes up the question in a recent issue. It says: 

‘“We have been so cock-sure of our own greatness and the 
immensity of our domestic markets that we cared little whether 
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we did business abroad or not. And even when we did, it 
was often done in a patronizing manner, with no thought of 
exerting ourselves to cement a business friendship. 

“We are beginning to realize, however, that foreign trade 
is very desirable; that it can be developed to such proportions 
that it renders us safe from the horrible bugaboo of dull times 
experienced in almost every domestic business every few years; 
that credits are safer, when careful investigation has warranted 
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Are You Interested 
in Foreign Trade? 


If you are a manufacturer with only domestic dis- 
tribution of a product for the sale of which there may 
be good markets in foreign fields, let us discuss with 
you the best way of making your name and goods 
known there. 

Connected with our Service Department is a man 
whose knowledge of foreign trade has been gained by 
fifteen years practical experience in advertising in the 
principal countries of the world and he may be able to 
aid you solve some of your export sales problems, if 
you have any. 

If you are already established abroad on a satisfac- 
tory basis, you doubtless use catalogs, booklets and 
other business building literature, which need printing 
in the languages of the respective countries to which 
they are sent and we are thoroughly equipped to do all 
this work for you—from the proper translations to the 
finished printing. 

Whatever your requirements are in this respect let 
us serve you. 

PATTERSON & WHITE CO. 
134-146 North Sixth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This page from Impressions, the house-organ of Patterson & White Company, 
shows a part of the campaign the company is making in the interest 
of foreign trade through the medium of direct advertising. 


the granting; that customers, as a rule, are more courteous, 
reasonable and considerate than domestic trade; and that if 
they are satisfied they are dealing with a reliable house with 
a sense of appreciation of their mutual relations, it is almost 
impossible for a competitor to secure an order. 

‘Any business that makes an article which can be used by 
the people of other countries, even with some slight modifica- 
tions, and which does not have a good foreign trade, should 
investigate with an idea of getting a trade start abroad. It is 
profitable; it is desirable; it is usually most satisfying, and it 
is patriotic. 

“The sales expense may be a little more, but it frequently 
happens to be less if suitable sales connections can be made. 
And always remember that people of other lands are human 
beings, just like ourselves, and can be appealed to through the 
same channels of understanding, though in far different ways. 
And there is no use in going after business abroad in an impul- 
sive way, nor on the hit-and-miss principle, to get laughed at 
for your efforts. Either study the proposition intelligently 
yourself, or get some one who knows to do the work or counsel 
with you. It will pay.” 

The house-organ then tells how the correct sort of advertis- 
ing material will serve in getting a start on this foreign business. 
The argument advanced in favor of this business extension is 
given here, for it is not only sound, but, I believe, may well 
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serve as a guide for other printers in issuing publicity of a 
similar kind. Business men who should know are authority 
for the assertion that this matter of foreign trade is to be the 
biggest of all problems after the war; that with the close of the 
present war there is to come still another great conflict — an 
economic war made up of battles for foreign trade. There is 
an opportunity, then, for the printers to perform a highly 
patriotic work at present by joining in such a campaign of 
publicity that will prove of value in getting the industry of the 
United States aroused to the necessity of preparing for this 
coming conflict. When the time comes that the large business 
interests of the country begin to reach out- for this foreign 
trade, the printing industry will play an important part in the 
production of the right sort of advertising literature. 


“Ammunition.” 


In a recent issue of Ammunition, the Barnes-Ross Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, prints an interesting tale of its plant 
and how efficiency is gained through the relation of the firm 
to its employees. A Western dairyman discovered, the editor 
relates, that milk from contented cows, cows free from family 
troubles and worries, was far superior to milk from cows not 
enjoying such home comforts and pleasures. Everything pos- 
sible to make his cows satisfied with life was done, with the 
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An old fable with an advertising moral printed in the April number of the 
Barnes-Ross Company’s house-organ, Ammunition. 


result that the dairyman’s business has grown into a nation- 
ally advertised industry. 

That same principle has been followed by the Barnes-Ross 
Company. It has set out to make every member of the force 
in its plant not only satisfied with his job, but to make him 
enthusiastic about it. More than a year ago the firm took its 
employees into a partnership. At the end of the first year each 
employee received in time off on pay and in actual cash bonus 
the equal of a full month’s pay, or something over eight per 
cent on his investment of time and wages. When the present 
fiscal year is ended the printers in the shop expect to beat that 
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record. The value of this, says the company, lies not only 
with the workers themselves, but with the firm—for it is real 
printing that is produced by contented, enthusiastic workers 
such as these. 

The insight into the company’s methods is interesting 
because it reflects a modern trend of the attitude between 
employers and employees, and the publicity the company is 
giving to it has tangible value. There will undoubtedly spring 
up a greater interest in and a closer relationship with the firm 
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““T wrote down the qualities of the remedy that would 
appeal to me strongest were I the mother. I put myself in 
her place. Here was my selling talk and the basis for my 
letter. 

‘“‘T made no promises I knew that firm could not live up to. 

“T gave the mother credit for having as much sense as 
myself. She could see the real truth that was hidden in a mass 
of words. Therefore, I wasted no words and told the truth as 


I believed it. 


Via Post 


May, 1918 


Edited by Jack Carr 





A House Organ Without An Apology 
WEBB & VARY COMPANY 
m m Printers and Engravers 
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on the part of its patrons. There is such a thing as cementing 
a business friendship, and the house-organ plays a big part in 
accomplishing this. 

Some may argue that the relationship of a firm to its 
employees is something of a private nature in which patrons 
have no interest. I disagree. The interest exists as a part 
of the business relationship and a patron might well be con- 
sidered as being entitled to have a knowledge of a firm’s 
affairs, to a certain extent at least. 


“Via Post.” 


Via Post is the newest printers’ house-organ to come to 
this department. It is issued by the Webb & Vary Company, 
printers and engravers, and the Rich-Carr Advertising Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Georgia. According to the first issue in 
April, the publication is devoted to two modern sales forces, 
direct mail and good printing. ‘‘There are two interlocking 
forms of direct mail advertising,” says the editor, Jack Carr, 
‘“fand these are good sales letters and good printing.” 

The first copy of the house-organ augurs well for the future 
issues. Its contents include some helpful ideas on advertising 
by mail, particularly sales letters. As an illustration, the 
editor outlines the methods employed in writing a successful 
letter for a firm selling a certain remedy for babies. He says: 








“A letter may be perfectly worded and still dry. I 
attempted to maintain her interest from start to finish. 

‘Simplicity was the key-note; no technicalities were 
attempted. She would not grasp in a short letter what it had 
taken this firm years to learn. 

‘“‘She appreciates common sense, so I wrote my letter in 
the same simple terms that I would use for a child, a school- 
teacher or a scientist. There is a universal language under- 
stood by all.” 

Another interesting article in the first issue of Via Post is 
that dealing with the use of photographs in advertising liter- 
ature. ‘‘The seller who ignores the power of the eyes,” says 
the editor, ‘‘is losing tremendously in efficiency in selling. 
Sell to a man’s eye as well as to his ear. Picturize your prod- 
uct. A strong, truthful illustration of your article, properly 
printed, will drive home your selling argument when a customer 
purposely dodges your talk in type. It has impressed itself 
upon his mind and will not be eradicated. 

“The Pyrene Manufacturing Company recently employed 
a well-known moving-picture actor to pose as a factory watch- 
man. The photograph cost them forty dollars. Four hun- 
dred dollars would not have secured a drawing with the same 
life action and reality. Use actual photographs where possible. 
Consult your printer in regard to cuts, engravings and quality 
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of paper that will show your goods to the best advantage. 
Years of experience have taught him what is best and _ his 
advice is free for the asking.” 

The front and back covers (Fig. 1) are printed in colors and 
show a postman delivering mail direct to the consumer. The 


Engraving 

es BUY engravings efficiently it’s 

always wisest to consult your printer 
first. Furthermore it may prevent a dis- 
appointment. 
If the engraving doesn’t print properly 
the engraver usually blames the printer 
and the printer in turn usually blames 
the engraver. 
To eliminate such excuses it’s plain to be 
seen that one person should be respon- 
sible for both. So in order to get the 
desired results we are representing three 
distinct engraving concerns, each one 
preeminent in its specialties, enabling us 
to secure any particular style or process of 
engraving from the house best equipped 
to.turn it out. 
Even with these superior en 
prices will be no higher than those of the 
ordinary engraver, and you can have 
twenty-four hour service for the usual run 
of work if necessary. 


booklet is attractive in make-up and should prove of value 
to the firms issuing it. 
The Waterbury Company. 

Publicity as it relates to business is essentially business 
news. The Waterbury Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, rec- 
ognizes that fact in issuing a nicely printed folder announcing 
a new printing firm in that city. It does not stop with telling 
the public that it has established a new plant which is now 
open for business, and that it solicits the patronage of all in 
that territory who desire printed products. In making the 
announcement, the company — through the medium of its 
folder — tells in detail of the character of the plant, its equip- 
ment, the service it is capable of offering, and the character of 
printing in all of its varied forms that it is prepared to turn 
out. The folder is a good illustration of advertising with a 
straight, specific appeal as gaan with advertising that 
deals only in generalities. 

A sample page of the folder is a here (Fig. 2). 
Three other departments on which the new firm places empha- 
sis are treated similarly in the announcement. The reader 
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will get a good idea of the size and character of the plant and 
what can be expected from it in the way of quality printing 
and effective advertising literature from the start. The folder 
is accompanied by a form letter calling attention to the printed 
announcement and asking for consideration when orders for 
printing are planned. 

This new Knoxville firm is successor to the Monarch 
Printing Company. The head is Herbert Waterbury, for- 
merly manager of the advertising and sales departments of 
another Knoxville firm. The Monarch plant has_ been 
equipped with new type and machinery, and new departments 
have been added. 

Printing Then and Now. 

Drew's Imprint, issued by the Drew Press, Jacksonville, 
Florida, prints in its April issue a reproduction of a half-sheet 
poster produced by the originator of the firm sixty years ago 
(Fig. 3). It will be interesting to printers and others gener- 
ally, in that it affords an opportunity to study thé transition 
in type-faces and make-up that has taken place in the printing 
industry. The Drew Press says it has always claimed that 
the firm was started right and that the work done from the 
beginning was of superior quality, and it now gives this poster 
as evidence. 

The old poster was originally printed in blue and brown, 
on good white paper. This particular copy was placed on the 
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back of a picture to help protect the picture while in a frame 
and was only recently found when the picture was removed 
from the frame. That it was in a good state of preservation 
speaks well for the quality of the paper and ink used. “And,” 
says the Drew Press, “one can easily see that the typography 
is good. Today, the company is endeavoring to give its 
customers the best of everything, just as it did when Columbus 
Drew was managing the business.’”’ With the excellent 
equipment that it now has, the writer asserts, the company 
offers a much improved service. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Register Imperfect on Two-Color Plates on 
Rotary Press. 


An Ohio concern submits two consecutive impressions, 
taken at random from stock, of work done on a two-color 
rotary press. The impression shows a variation with the run 
of the stock lengthwise of the web. While the variation is 
slight, undoubtedly it can be remedied. We have made 
inquiries regarding the register and can reach no definite con- 
clusion as to the cause of the trouble. If the tension of the 
web between the two-color plates were to change, owing to a 
buckling of the stock or otherwise, it might produce the irreg- 
ular register. We suggest that you take the matter up with 
the manufacturers of the press as they probably have some 
data covering such occurrences. 


Oiling Rollers to Prevent Ink Drying Over Night. 


A Massachusetts printer writes: ‘‘I am of the opinion 
that, after a day’s run on a job-press, the plate should be oiled 
and then distributed so as to cover the rollers. This will not 
harm the rollers by letting the ink remain on over night. My 
pressman says that if I merely pour oil on top of the ink, the 
ink that stays under the oil will in time cause the rollers to 
deteriorate. He advises me to wash the rollers clean first, and 
then put the oil on and let it stay overnight. Will the oil 
kill the ink if mixed as I say, or should I clean the plate and 
rollers and then oil them?” 

Answer.— Our preference is for the following plan: Remove 
the form and wash it with benzine; put a small amount of oil 
on the rollers and distribute it thoroughly. Wash off the iron 
fountain-roller. In the morning take a rag and kerosene and 
wash off the rollers and plate. If properly washed, the new 
ink will distribute without trouble. If sufficient oil is used, 
you need not fear but that the ink is thoroughly mixed with 
the oil; hence there is no danger of the ink drying under the 
surface. The use of oil on the rollers, if they are to stand for 
a long period, is a good plan. It prevents the absorption of 
moisture and tends to retain their resiliency. Washing with 
kerosene is economical, and is also helpful to the rollers. 


Enamel Stock Picks on Colorwork. 


An Indiana pressman writes: ‘‘We have had on our job- 
press a flag printed in red and blue on an enameled surface 
gummed paper. The enamel is so poor that it peels off if the 
sheet is ‘wadded up’ and ‘crinkled’ with the fingers; conse- 
quently, when the bars of the flag and the blue field are made 
ready, the red and blue inks ‘pick.’ We do not feel like 
adding any reducer — that is, any more than what we have 
and neither do we wish to thin down the ink. Are there not 
some old-time remedies which will fill the bill? Suggest some- 
thing and let us try it out.” 

Answer.—This trouble may be overcome by using a softer 
ink, or by softening the ink by adding a small quantity of 
melted paraffin. Warm the ink and add about one teaspoon- 
ful of melted paraffin to one-half pound of ink. The paraffin 
should be worked into the ink with an ink-knife. This mix- 


ture seldom fails. We believe that the addition of a small 
amount of spirits of turpentine may be of some help. Some 
pressmen use balsam of copaiba mixed into the ink in small 
quantities. Submit an impression of the form on its own 
stock to your ink dealer; he undoubtedly can furnish you a 
more suitable ink specialty to remedy your trouble than the 
old-time remedies suggested above. Ink dealers have var- 
nishes, softeners, driers and modifiers suited to all grades and 
conditions of stock. 


Uses Alcohol to Wash Rollers. 


A Nebraska publisher writes: “‘Do you consider the use 
of alcohol for washing rollers injurious to them? Ordinarily 
we use kerosene, but when the ink happens to get dry and 
hard, alcohol seems to be about the only thing which will cut 
it. How about turpentine? That does the work fairly well 
but takes considerably longer.”’ 

Answer.—The frequent use of alcohol will eventually dry 
out your composition by absorbing the moisture, as alcohol 
has a strong affinity for water. For dried ink we would prefer 
to use crude carbolic acid and turpentine, equal parts. This 
mixture does no harm to the rollers nor to the hands. 


Relief Printing Powder. 


We have received the following letter from West Virginia: 
“Tf you issue any printed matter dealing with ‘process emboss- 
ing powder’ or ‘imitation embossing’ kindly advise as to 
price.” 

Answer.—The powders used in producing relief printing are 
usually sold to those who are licensed to use the process. We 
have no books or other printed matter relating to this process 
of printing. Information, with samples of work, may be 
obtained from the manufacturer. 

The following letter with a specimen sheet was received 
from Calcutta, India: “Can you tell me what process was 
used to obtain the embossed surface on the enclosed printed 
letter-head? It appears to be an enamel laid over the regular 
letterpress printing.” 

Answer.—The sample is a good example of commercial 
relief printing in two colors. If this specimen was a short run 
the printing of both colors was probably done before the 
powder was applied to the surface of the sheet, and the fusing 
was done at one operation. This work is done under a pat- 
ented process of relief printing. The procedure consists 
essentially of three steps — printing, powdering and fusing. 
The printing may be done on any press, preferably with the 
ink supplied by the licensee. The application of the fusible 
powder is usually done by hand, a quantity being poured upon 
the top sheet of a small pile of the freshly printed stock; this 
sheet is removed, allowing the powder to fall upon the next 
sheet, and so on down through the pile. The powder adheres 
to the ink. On removing a sheet it is shaken gently to remove 
the loose powder which has not adhered to the printed char- 
acters, and is then laid out in a pile, or it may be transferred 
to an endless traveling device, which conveys the sheet over a 
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source of heat. This apparatus travels at a speed which 
permits the fusion of the powder. As the sheet passes over 
the heated area, the powder attached to the printed sheets 
becomes partly liquefied, but chills immediately on leaving the 
zone of heat, so the sheets may be stacked with little or no 
danger of adherence. The writer has had the privilege of 
examining three heating devices, one a kerosene heater, one 
heated by gas, and an electrically heated device. The work 
produced will depend mainly on the operator who powders 
the sheets and fuses the powder. The speed or heat is varied 
according to thickness of stock, although in some instances 
the sheets were passed over the source of heat with the pow- 
dered side down. Where printers use the special inks, powder 
and heating device furnished by manufacturers, very satis- 
factory work is produced. 


Printing Vignette Half-Tones. 


E. A. Shea, South Boston, Massachusetts, writes interest- 
ingly of his method of printing vignette half-tone plates. His 
letter is as follows: ‘‘I am more than ordinarily interested in 
vignette make-ready. I find that there are a great many 
pressmen who are now making vignettes ready for catalogue 
work without getting between the plate and the block, and 
still obtain that soft phantom appearance around the fading 
edges of the printed work. I have done considerable half-tone 
printing in black and color, and when I get a vignetted plate 
to print, I place an interlay between the plate and block in 
the following manner: 

“T pull impressions on a medium-weight manila top sheet, 
and cut away about twelve points inside the edges; then I cut 
out the subject and paste it in register on that piece of the top 
sheet that is cut away; then I place these between the plate 
and block. Next I sandpaper the block down to type height. 
Of course this method takes some time and is rather difficult 
when one has a small vignette that is so narrow in some respects 
that it will not yield easily to the convexity required unless 
nailed very closely all around on a firm wooden base. 

“The foregoing is a logical method of working from a 
mechanical point of view, but, as I intimated, it takes time and 
has disadvantages on small and narrow plates when convexity 
is desired around the edges. Concerning the methods of make- 
ready on vignette work without removing the plate from the 
block, I understand the block is shaved or sandpapered down 
about the thickness of a postal card less than type height, 
and the rollers set as lightly as possible and still ink the form. 

‘Impressions are taken on a sheet of manila or any stock 
equal to the thickness of a postal card, and skived all around 
slightly within the hard edge of the plate. The subject itself 
is next cut out and applied on this; next the solids on that 
again, and then pasted on a bottom draw-sheet on the cylinder. 
Then the customary procedure of spotting, tracing and treat- 
ing is gone into on the succeeding two or three overlay sheets 
as the case may require. 

“Now concerning the latter method, is it not contrary from 
a mechanical point of view to have the block below type height, 
possibly causing ‘work-ups’; or again, unequal heights on the 
printing plane of the tympan in comparison with the type, 
thus producing wear on the plates? According to accounts, 
pressmen have runs of 50,000 to 100,000 without a hitch.” 

Answer.— We have advocated your method at various 
times in our columns and differ only in one respect: Instead 
of sandpapering the bottom of the block, when necessary we 
advise that the top of the block be sandpapered. The reason 
for this is that sandpapering always produces a convex surface 
which is not a stable base for a plate, especially when it is 
printed on a cylinder press. This condition is responsible for 
plates tilting and causing ‘‘ work-ups”’ in form more often than 
because they are below type height. We do not believe that 
the reducing of a plate a few thousandths of an inch below 
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type height, and the consequent raising of the tympan in spots, 
would make very much difference in the printing. In fact, 
it seems to prove it does not, since it is generally practiced. 
Clean edges in vignette work are due to two causes principally 
— low plates so that the ink is not driven into the screen of 
the plate, and very light impression due to interlay, or to a 
delicately patched-up or pyramided overlay. 


A Cause of Wear on Type and Plates. 


R. O. Vandercook, of Chicago, Illinois, writes the following 
interesting observations: ‘‘I am much interested in the com- 
munication in the April issue of THE INLAND PRINTER from an 
Indiana pressman who wrote: ‘I am having considerable 
trouble on our press with cuts and type wearing on medium- 
sized runs.’ I would like to swap observations with him. I 
have built some printing-presses, not, however, of the two- 
revolution style ordinarily in use. Your correspondent’s clear 
statement of the case leads me to believe that he has done 
everything a pressman could be expected to do to remedy the 
difficulties. His case, I think, is decidedly for a printing-press 
builder. 

“T have observed that where a spring or a duck in the bed 
of a press requires an extra heavy overlay to get a right impres- 
sion from that part of the bed, the type and cuts will wear 
down much more rapidly than the parts of the form that are 
more strongly supported, and therefore do not require so 
heavy an overlay. This is due to the circumference of the 
cylinder being larger, because of the increased packing, than 
the pitch or printing line of the gears rotating the cylinder. 
If the circumference of the cylinder is increased by packing, 
that increase is sure to cause a slip or whetting action of the 
paper on the type. The printed sheet may slip or stretch on 
the tympan and not show a slur, or the slur may be so slight 
as not to be detected by the unaided eye; yet under certain 
conditions the ‘‘whetting”’ action of some tympans and paper 
would wear down case-hardened steel if the run were long 
enough. The best tympan to use on a press in good condition 
may be the worst to use on a press that requires overpacking 
to get a good impression. If the tympan is springy enough, 
it may take up the slippage caused by the extra distance 
around the cylinder due to the needed overpacking. Of 
course, if the cylinder is not down firmly on the bearers, and 
the overpacking is due to that cause, the most solidly con- 
structed press will wear the forms. Wear on the gripper edge 
of the form may be more in evidence, for when the cylinder 
front hits the impression it is not held back into the gears 
by the impression load. When the load gets full on, the drag 
of the form may take up the back lash of the gears and then 
the form and cylinder will move in unison and the type and 
cuts back of the gripper edge not be whetted down so much. 

“An old springy bed press with worn gears and parts all 
over may not wear down a form as rapidly as a good stiff press 
with a few defective gear-teeth, or gears not accurately set. 

“‘T think the builder of the press is the best man to correct 
the troubles your correspondent describes, and I know that 
any of the builders of modern two-revolution presses would 
gladly correct such defects for any user of their machines.” 

William K. Hobbs, of Detroit, Michigan, writes regarding 
wear on type and plates: ‘‘I have read the article by an 
Indiana pressman in THE INLAND PRINTER for April regarding 
the wear of type and plates on his press. I have been a press 
erector and a pressman for about seventeen years and have 
had similar trouble. Would like to say that if he will get his 
bearers cut to, say, .914 inch, then pull the cylinder bearers 
down to .g06 inch from the bed, he probably will eliminate 
his troubles. As it is, when making ready he has to over- 
pack the cylinder .004 to .o06 of an inch, which will cause the 
cylinder to travel out of time with the bed, causing the wear 
on his plates.” 
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A Plural and a Possessive. 


J. M. B., Wallowa, Oregon, asks: ‘What is the plural of 
tobacco? We had a discussion here on some jobwork and it 
was contended that the singular and plural were the same. 
Did you not have a paragraph recently relative to the possessive 
singular? When the noun ends in s is there any special rule 
for forming the possessive singular? ‘This is Gus’ ball’ or 
‘This is Gus’s ball’?” 

Answer.— The only dictionary which contains a plural for 
tobacco is the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard, and the spelling 
there given is tobaccos. Were this word of the same nature as 
potato and tomato in the matter of use in the plural, its plural 
should be tobaccoes, like potatoes and tomatoes. But the 
word is not like the others in its use, and the plural is only a 
form, seldom used, to mean “‘kinds of tobacco,” just as teas and 
coffees are used for ‘“‘kinds of tea or coffee.” In fact, many 
people would insist that none of these three words has a legiti- 
mate plural, but the objection is purely academic; the plurals 
have become established, and are used on occasion, notwith- 
standing the scholarly protest. Assertion that tobacco is the 
same in singular and plural must have been based on a mis- 
understanding of the true sense of ‘“‘kinds of tobacco,” where 
the only plural is “‘kinds,’’ and tobacco is singular. 

This department has contained many paragraphs about 
the singular possessive in question. We have answered the 
question many times, but here is our answer again. The right 
form of the name queried is ‘‘Gus’s,” and every name like it 
should have ’s added to make the possessive. Some grammar 
text-books treat it differently, but the best and the most of 
them prescribe the form here given. One book (Bullion’s, I 
think) says that one title is “‘ Davies’ Algebra” and another is 
‘“‘Wells’s Grammar,” without any reason. Of course the fact 
is that one man made it right and the other wrong. 


Suit Yourself. 


R. T., Mount Morris, Illinois, writes: 
the matter I desire to discuss: 

‘“* “Mrs. Harry Kable and son, Robert, visited on Saturday 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walkup, in Oregon.’ 

“‘T queried the commas before and after ‘Robert.’ You 
answer that they are O.K. I also queried this to the head 
proofreader of the Chicago Tribune, as the Tribune and the 
Government Printing Office are regarded as two excellent 
authorities in style — and intelligent style represents practical 


“The following is 


grammar. The Tribune says the commas should come out. 
I think so, too. 
“You say: ‘Commas are correct. Without them it would 


mean, in theory, that he was one of a number [I had noted 
that Robert was an only son]; but it matters little in practice 
whether commas are used or not.’ 
““My grammar says if it does not matter, cut ’em out. 
‘““My grammar says if the commas are not essential to the 
meaning and clearness of the sentence, cut ’em out. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 








Replies can not be made by mail. 








“My grammar says the comma is sometimes used to 
indicate a pause in the speech, if the pause is essential to 
rendering clear the meaning. There is no pause before ‘ Robert’ 
in the above sentence. There is no pause — unless one desires 
to ‘highbrow’ his chatter — in the following: 

“* *T saw your son Robert this morning.’ 

‘* “Where is your brother Bill now?’ 

“* “A great man was Burns the poet.’ 

** ‘The poet’ is in apposition to ‘Burns’ in the last sentence, 
and my grammar says not to use a comma after ‘Burns.’ 

“In the first two, why let ‘theory’ drop in commas and 
indicate pauses when they are not wanted there? If I desire 
to indicate in print that I have said ‘Where is your brother 
Bill?’, just like that, and not ‘Where is your brother, Bill?’, 
why should ‘theory’ cause my manner of speaking to be 
changed? If that bloominated comma must go in there, how 
in the world will I be able to indicate that I did not have my 
character make a pause after ‘brother’? 

“Most professional slingers of commas would say: ‘If 
the commas should enclose “‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walkup,” 
they should set off ‘“‘Robert’’.’ Is that the application of 
theory? Does the p. s. 0. c. insist that there be a uniform 
distribution of commas, regardless of the pauses and the mean- 
ing which the pauses have? Does he insist that the commas 
should be ‘slung’ in after and before ‘Robert’— making pauses 
where there should be none, or trying to make the meaning 
clear when it is as clear as it can be made — just because they 
are used to set off ‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walkup’? 

“Now, these uses of the comma (a) to indicate pauses and 
(b) to render clear the meaning are strictly grammatical, 
whether they tend to destroy the uniformity of ‘sticking ’em 
in here and there’ or not. ‘Uniformity’ is a wonderful device 
for clothing the work of the printer with beauty, but it has its 
limitations, and he is a wise guy who recognizes them and 
uses commas which are well trained. 

‘“* “What are you doing here?’ he says to the commas before 
and after ‘Robert.’ 

“« ‘Why, I just thought I'd step in here. 
places like this.’ 

** ‘Tyon’t you know that, standing as you are, readers will 
stop when they see you, and that the man who made this 
sentence does not want them to stop?’ 

“Ves, but it isn’t what an author wants that makes him 
tate’ 

“*Vou shouldn’t edit an editor! 
needed here. You clutter up the place.’ 
‘“* “How about them two ginks farther down the line?’ 

“*They have half a right to stay. Vd “can” them if I 
had half an excuse. But there is not the shadow of an excuse 
for your being here. You’re a good boy, but you don’t always 
know your place. If I didn’t have to hire a machine-man, a 


I usually stop at 


Besides, you are not 


bank-man, a proof-boy and a proofreader and reviser to get 
you out of there, into the hell-box you’d go this minute.’ 


coe 


You’re always quarreling with me.’ ” 
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Answer.—In a perfect world these pleasing discussions 
would be impossible, for there would be an undisputed place 
for every comma, and every comma would hold its place 
unchallenged. I had not meant to subject R. T.’s commas to 
a categorical imperative. If he claims, and his readers acknowl- 
edge, his composition’s complete freedom from ambiguity, the 
purpose of the writing and that of the reading are alike accom- 
plished, and all is well. But the principle stands intact, that 
without the isolating punctuation the proper noun carries 
implication of closer apposition than when the text runs on 
without impediment. 
Reconciliation and Recapitulation. 

C. J. D., Chicago, writes: “In your answer in the March 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER to J. J. B.’s query concerning 
the use of the word reconciliation, on the last page of a report 
of a society (the word recapitulation having been suggested by 
the proofreader), you say, ‘I do not see how reconciliation 
could be right.’ In fact the statement might be either a 
reconciliation or a recapitulation. Reconciliation is an accoun- 
tant’s expression used to denote the bringing into agreement 
(arbitrarily or otherwise) statements that should agree but 
do not. A recapitulation would be a summing up in condensed 
form of the statements in the report. An examination of the 
page in question would show whether it was a reconciliation 
or a recapitulation.” 

Answer.— I must admit that my answer to the question 
referred to was made without research or inquiry among 
accountants, therefore simply disclosed a culpable ignorance. 
Of course the matter in question must have been such a recon- 
ciliation or the author of it would not have insisted that it 
was right. 





FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER. 


NO. Q.— BY H. B. COOPER. 





bear to me in the proofroom. I had had 
=i considerable experience in checking up punc- 
tuation, spellings, divisions of words, and 
end-of-line slips, all of which had become 
semiautomatic to me, so that my conscious 
thoughts were left increasingly free to attend 
NS) to the real difficulties of proofreading. ‘But 
capitalization is so much a matter of style,” I said to myself; 
“‘T don’t know how to relegate it to my subconsciousness.” 

I wish that some experienced proofreader might have 
spoken the word in season to me: “Don’t worry about it. 
At least ninety-five per cent of your capital letters you can 
merely notice, and ‘let go’ on sight, as you let your familiar 
spellings go.” 

Perhaps I should not have credited it if I had been told. 
Anyway, there was no one to tell me; so I had to puzzle it out 
for myself. 

Analyzing the situation, I realized that the elusive thing 
called ‘‘style” was my bugbear — the style that has become 
practically a monopoly of the proofroom and is little known 
outside. Proofreaders seemed to speak a strange language. 
“Cap!”  “Lower-case!”” “Up!” “Down!” Where did 
they get their authority? Not from the dictionary, nor from 
books of rhetoric or grammar that I had studied. Apparently, 
they were a law unto themselves — possessors of a fund of 
information all their own. And style was a traditional thing, 
handed down from one generation of proofreaders to the next. 
So gradually had it been evolved in the long processes of book- 
making that only those intimately connected with the making 
of books could be expected to understand it. To me— 
uninitiated in those days — tradition’s whispers sounded not 
altogether unlike the old game: “Thumbs up! Thumbs 
down!” 


_ eo) APITALIZATION had always been a bug- 
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I had to follow along very warily, look wise, and pick up 
what I could. In some specific case, if I turned for informa- 
tion to the proofreader whose desk was next to mine in the 
book office — “‘Our style is down!” she would answer author- 
itatively; or, it might be, ‘‘Our style is up!” 

One day she vouchsafed to me the answer: “Oh, lower- 
case the seasons, by all means — spring, summer, winter and 
fall. Too many caps spot the page, you know.” 

Yes, I knew then; but — frankly — not till then. I had 
not dreamed it before, and no one had ever told me: “Too 
many caps spot the page.”’ Pages began to look spotty to me 
after that if they contained an undue proportion of capital 
letters. Gradually I, too, was acquiring the proofreader’s 
point of view. And I marveled: ‘‘How is it possible for 
college graduates, even authors and editors who have a fine 
discrimination in matters of literary style, not to know some of 
the simplest rules for capitalization that are common property 
in the proofroom?”’ 

In one way or another I was learning my lesson — not 
to take up the subject of capitalization by itself, as something 
apart from uniformity and style, since rules for capitalization 
enforced in a book office have very much to do with typo- 
graphical and other effects and with the general harmonious 
appearance of a printed page. ; 

‘At any rate,’ I said to myself, “I’m not going to forget 
that there are thousands upon thousands of words that are 
capitalized in their own right: All proper names, and most 
proper adjectives derived from them; titles that are a part of 
proper names; most abbreviations; numbers in Roman nota- 
tion; the pronoun ‘I’ and the interjection ‘O.’ I am going to 
group all these things, capitalized in their own right, and pass 
them by unchallenged — even if I don’t know all the style 
requirements of the proofroom!”’ 

That was Group No. t. 

A bunch of page proofs was lying on my desk one morning 
when our foreman came hurriedly in from the composition 
department to blue-pencil an error for which he seemed to 
consider himself or one of his men particularly responsible — 
an error of capitalization with a two-line initial letter: 
ove Randolph Churchill. 


This was the way the new chapter started, and our foreman 
put a heavy blue ring around Randolph Churchill to signify 
“all caps.” I needed not to ask any questions. It was 
obvious as soon as called to my attention that the lady’s 
name in full should be capitalized by reason of its position. 
There were certain positions, then, that called for capital 
letters — the reasons therefor being such as compositors could 
understand, hence, I concluded, typographical reasons. Any 
word, no matter what its importance or unimportance per se, 
if it were found in one of these positions of vantage must of 
necessity be capitalized. That was easy, almost automatic. 
Like the compositors, I would associate capital letters with 
certain positions upon the page. 

I soon discovered that some of these positions which con- 
trolled capitalization were: 

With initial letters, capitalize all the first word if it contains 
three or more letters: REMEMBER. If the first word 
contains but two letters, or one, the word following is capitalized 
with it: BE SURE. A GOOD rule. If the second word 
contains but a single letter, capitalize also the third word: 
AS A RULE. Ifa proper name, capitalize in full, for appear- 
ance: PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Legends, center heads and display lines usually have all 
principal words therein capitalized by reason of position. 
Principal words may include all words of four or more letters; 
some words of three letters — not prepositions; So, No, and 
certain adverbs of two letters; and the last word of the line, no 
matter how unimportant. It is capitalized by position, as the 
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last word, to balance the first word, which is always capitalized: 
A Home You're Proud Of. This is a very old rule, known in 
proofrooms from time immemorial. Query: How should it 
be so little known outside? 

This was the second grouping of capital letters that I made; 
and to this group, where the position of words was to suggest 
to my mind their capitalization, I added well-known rules of 
grammar which, like the rules of typography, called insistently 
for capital letters in certain positions: 

First word of every sentence. 

First word of a line of poetry. 

First word of a direct quotation. 

First word of a direct question. 

5. First words of separate phrases separately numbered or 
paragraphed. 

6. First word after colon, for emphasis, or when intro- 
ducing a sentence having an independent meaning. 


TWN H 


Now for Group No. 3. 

“Uniformity of capitalization is not particularly a matter 
of style,” I said to myself. ‘No one in or out of a proofroom 
would care to see the same Prince in a story-book running 
through its pages sometimes with his cap on and sometimes 
with it off! Only, a goodly number of readers would not 
notice it. I am apt not to notice a thing like that myself, 
because I have not been trained to notice it. So here’s where 
the eye practice and the memory training begin: From now 
on, words that are capitalized shall at least be uniformly 
capitalized, right or wrong!” 

I made this Uniformity Group to include cases like the 
following: 

““A postal will bring catalogue. Send for newly 
compiled Catalogue.” (Make uniform, either cap or lower-case.) 

“Tn extreme western and Southern States.”” (Cap Western.) 

“The Hood River Valley apples from the Hood 
River valley.” (Make uniform.) 

“Murray Walking Boots and Oxfords. . . . Murray 
walking boots are reasonable in price.” (Make uniform.) 

‘‘Good morning, Admiral. Of course I don’t 
mind, admiral.” (Make either cap or lower-case.) 

Printed matter is full of such inconsistencies, and it takes 
an eagle eye to guard against them. The task I set myself has 
lasted through the years, without cessation. 

But I have simplified the task for copyholders, as for 
myself, by this grouping of 


CAPITAL LETTERS. 

1. Own Right. 

2. Position — Typographical and Grammatical. 

3. Uniformity. 

4. Style — to be considered later. 

Copyholders should classify everything that they can be 
sure of, and dump the rest, for the present at least, into a big 
waste-basket labeled ‘‘Style.”’ Perhaps the contents of the 
waste-basket can be sorted out later. 

I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of the ‘‘ waste-basket,”’ 
which contains many treasures. I was thinking only of its 
capacity when I used the word, for I wanted something big to 
hold the sheets upon sheets that would be thrust into it. 

Copyholders will find that approximately ninety-five per 
cent of the capital letters that come their way fit into one or 
another of the first three groups and can be attended to by 
rote. But their minds must have something the capacity of 
the above-mentioned waste-basket if they are keen to help me 
sort out its contents. For the present, I feel sure that I have 
given them enough to do — enough, that is, to prove who are 
the ambitious ones. 

Epiror’s Note.—There will be three more articles in this 
series, making twelve in all, which constitutes a year’s instruc- 
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tion for copyholders who would advance to the position of 
proofreader. Mrs. H. B. Cooper, the author of the series, 
generously invites copyholders or others who have been helped 
by her articles to get in touch with her direct, her address 
being 5626 Stewart street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Cooper promises a personal reply to all letters received. 





THE CARE AND USE OF BRASS RULE. 


BY W. W. PANNELL. 


ETAL rule is one of the most important 
articles in any printing-office. It is a notice- 
able fact that more and more plain rule is 
being used for borders for advertisements, 
box headings, etc., than ever before. This 
is in line with the move for more simplicity 
in printing. The end of the heavy orna- 
mental border, that had to be set up in pieces 

like type, is near at hand. Even the book typographers are 

using plain rule in the designing of title-pages. 

A thinking typographer can make metal rule fulfil the 
average requirements for borders. Other typographic elements 
being equal, using plain metal rule for borders gives all the 
advertisements in a newspaper the same uniform appearance 
and thereby improves the typography of the paper. Plain 
metal rule is now used, almost exclusively, for borders in the 
large metropolitan newspapers, while the smaller ones are 
beginning to realize that a uniform border is preferable to a 
different style of border for each advertisement, as the varying 
styles give a distracting effect to the general appearance of the 
paper. 

Metal rule is made of brass or type-metal. Brass rule 
wears longer and is therefore more universally used, although 
the products of the various typecasting machines are severe 
competitors in shops where these machines are readily access- 
ible. However, in our office, when we speak of ‘‘metal rule”’ 
we mean “brass rule.’’ Brass rule is sold both in strips and 
fonts of assorted sizes. When bought in strips it should be 
cut in the various standard sizes, placed in the case and the 
rule-cutter placed under lock and key — for a careless and 
incompetent person can ruin an entire font of rule in a short 
time. The longevity of a font of rule depends wholly on the 
care that is taken of it. After using, rule should always be 
cleaned with a rag saturated with benzine and placed in its 
proper compartment in the case. It should never be scraped 
with any hard substance as that will impair the face of the 
rule and destroy its printing qualities. Neither should an 
incompetent compositor be allowed to cut rule to make it fit. 
Keep the rule-cutter religiously out of sight and teach him the 
various standard sizes, explaining how to make up from these 
the size he wants. 

The following cautions and methods of using metal rule 
are appended for the benefit of those who have had trouble in 
its use, owing to ignorance of the proper methods: 

In setting up a ruled form, where the lines are made up of 
two or more pieces of rule, always alternate the joints and do 
not have them run down the same place in the page or it will 
give a streaky appearance when printed. In setting up a form 
containing rules in the job, or one having rule borders, allow 
a point or two for the lock-up; otherwise the rules will bind 
and cause a faulty lock-up, which will necessitate unlocking 
the form and inserting rules of the proper length — not to 
mention the rule that is most probably ruined and will have 
to be replaced. Never let a compositor bend rules to make 
mitered corners. It takes an expert to do that and do it 
right, and open corners are preferable to a lot of spoiled rules. 
A perfect rule-joiner can be easily made of one part of Japan 
drier and four parts of boiled linseed oil mixed into a thick 
paste by the addition of plaster of Paris. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made when 
request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Speculating in Ideas. 


Sometimes it seems as if there is something in the print- 
ing business that is particularly attractive to men with the 
gambling instinct —so many of that class appearing to be 
engaged in it. As Isaac Blanchard, of New York, once said: 
“The printer gambles on the man he places in charge of his 
plant, in the efficiency of the man he hires to do the work, in 
the condition of the weather when he comes to print, and on 
the kind of copy he will get. Then he gambles on the ability 
and willingness of his customer to pay without a reduction.” 

Then, as if these risks were not enough, many printers are 
seeking to add the gambling on ideas. Perhaps that phrase 
needs a little explanation. Printers are selling mere printing 
with all the risks named above and a few others, but they are 
going further in accepting the challenge of the buyer who wants 
to get something for nothing, and are working out ideas and 
making suggestions and sketches and submitting them in com- 
petition without the thought of making a charge for them. 
The stake is a job at a competitive price, for which a half-dozen 
gambling printers will submit drawings and dummies worth 
anywhere from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent of the entire 
price to be paid for the job, knowing that only one of them can 
be accepted and none of them paid for. 

The salesman brings in a request, or one comes in the mail, 
asking that an estimate be submitted and sketches and dummies 
furnished. Immediately the gambling printer almost falls over 
himself in his haste to comply. The artist is called in, and the 
paper-man asked for samples; time and money are spent with- 
out stint, and finally there is a creation of which the printer 
has a right to be proud ready to show the customer. The 
salesman carries it around to the customer and is referred to 
the purchasing agent, who smiles in a cordial but noncommittal 
way and says: “That is very nice, but I am not prepared 
to pass on it today; just leave it with me and I will advise 
you in a day or so when I have had time to compare it 
with others.” 

In a few days, not hearing from Mr. Purchasing Agent, 
your man calls again and is met with just as cordial a smile, 
but is told: ‘‘Sorry; your idea was very good, but your price 
was so high that we had to give the order to another printer 
who had equally as good a sketch.” And all the work and 
thought and energy and time have gone for naught, as the 
idea, being worked out for that particular house, is of no use 
for any other in its present shape. You have lost; the buyer 
has won in this hundred-to-nothing odds. 

A little later you see the booklet or catalogue for which 
that sketch was made on the street, with a very close imitation 
of your idea — or, what is more likely, a combination of the 
best of the various ideas submitted. 

There is only one way to stop this, and that is for the 
printer to refuse to make any drawings and sketches on specula- 


tion, and to make a charge for all such work according to the 
amount of time taken, whether the job is placed or not. 

Stop throwing away good money speculating in ideas. Sell 
the idea to the man to whom you submit it and leave it with 
him to do with as he pleases, and then solicit his business 
for the printing on a true business basis; he will respect 
you more and you will make more money. 

Fully one-third of the cost of selling in some of the metro- 
politan printing-offices is the cost of making dummies, sketches, 
drawings, etc. In one case of which we have knowledge, eleven 
concerns submitted bids on a booklet of 32 pages, the total 
value of which proved to be $3,250, while the actual cost of the 
ideas and drawings submitted for the cover and layout was 
found, by actual canvass of the bidders, to be $1,910—one 
spending over $300 and submitting a handsomely bound dummy 
in full cloth, with gold and color stamping. Of course this was 
an extreme case, but it shows where the gambling tendency 
leads. 

Naturally our readers will, with one accord, claim that what 
they are doing is business promotion and not gambling, but at 
the present time it certainly is out of place even in their own 
classification. Conservation of waste, if you prefer the term, 
would call for the abolishing of the competitive idea and 
dummy. 


The Cost of Type. 


The cost of type has soared away up during the past year, 
until it is now higher than it has ever been within the knowl- 
edge of the present generation of printers. Many printers are 
using that fact as an excuse for not buying new type, or for 
buying fonts so small that they are the cause of much lost 
time for picking and sorts hunting. This is a big mistake. 

Labor has also increased its cost per hour, and it takes just 
as long to distribute, and just as long to pick a sort as it did 
before the war. Bear this in mind when you feel like scrimp- 
ing on the amount of type you are willing to buy. You may 
put off the buying of new faces if that is your desire, but you 
can not do good work at a reasonable price and not renew your 
type as it wears out. There is no use trying to dodge this 
fact. If you do not buy new type frequently so that practi- 
cally your entire plant is renewed every four years, you will 
pay out more money for make-ready in the pressroom, and 
for picking in the composing-room as the fonts grow shorter 
by reason of discarded bad letters. 

Labor may have gone up twenty-five per cent in the past 
year, but it has also become scarcer and you can less afford 
to waste any of it. If a $10 font of type will prevent picking 
of a much used face, it will be a good investment, for with 
labor at 50 cents per hour, plus overhead, it does not take 
much sorts hunting to eat up the price of a font. 

It is true that a dollar buys less type and less labor, but 
wisdom says: ‘‘Why stop making money because it costs ten 
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dollars a day for a horse and wagon that we hired last year 
for six?” We are going to stay in business, and to do it we 
must have type. New type saves money in the pressroom, 
and plenty of type saves money in the composing-room. The 
cost of type is up and is going higher, but we can save our 
customers money by buying new type and charging the extra 
cost to the proper production item and then give them the 
advantage of the quicker production. 

Every business is confronted with the same increase in 
cost, and all but the printer seem to be meeting it by passing 
it along to the ultimate consumer. Why not the printer? 


Foot or Head Work — Which ? 


Until the past few years the composing-room was the least 
cared for and poorest arranged department of the printing 
plant. The idea had been entertained that the composing- 
room was the “‘sink-hole”’ of the plant, and it almost seemed 
as if every one were trying to prove it true. 

The adoption of the Standard cost system in many plants 
brought some reform, and convinced those who kept accurate 
records that the fault was not with the department but with 
the way in which it was treated. No attention had been 
given to the proper placing of the furniture of the composing- 
room beyond seeing that the stands were as near the windows 
as possible and that there was room on one side of the stones 
to lift down the forms. Cabinets were allowed to be placed 
in any unoccupied spot or against the walls, and lead and rule 
racks were stuck in an out-of-the-way corner. 

The improvement in furniture brought some change and 
made possible a great condensation of the area of the composing- 
room. Then some of the wiser ones began to see that it really 
cost money to have a compositor travel all over a large room 
to get the few kinds of material he needed for any one job. 
The next step was to divide the work into sections and equip 
particular sections of the composing-room to handle the dif- 
ferent classes of work. 

The introduction of the composing-machine made this 
easier, and now the introduction of the idea of non-distribution 
has made it still more advisable — especially as the number 
of compositors is growing considerably less because of the war. 

The correct work of the compositor is the selecting of types 
and placing them in proper position to represent the combina- 
tion of words and the character of display desired by the 
customer. It is largely a mental process, accompanied by 
light physical movements. Under the old method of placing 
the material in the composing-room it became a pedal exercise 
requiring considerable physical stamina and was very exhaust- 
ing, therefore reducing the mental energy. 

Then we tried to make the compositor do headwork while 
almost doing a marathon with his feet. Now that the com- 
positors are scarcer and we must utilize some of the older and 
less active ones, and will soon begin to receive back some who 
will be less able to do footwork though they will be just as good 
as ever in the head, it behooves all printers to rearrange their 
composing-rooms by placing everything as handy as possible 
so that each compositor will have to travel only the shortest 
possible distance in his day’s work. 

This emphasizes the idea of a smaller selection of useful 
faces and a duplication of fonts, so that every man can, so far 
as possible, have every type he is likely to use right in his own 
alley. The manufacturers of printers’ furniture are working 
up to this point, and a number of new-style stands and cabi- 
nets are built so that they will not only carry the type for 
almost a complete composing-room, but also a full selection 
of leads, slugs, rules and spacing material. 

During a visit to a newly equipped plant a few days ago, 
the writer was told that the composing-room now contained 
just one-fifth as much floor space per man as it did before the 
change, while there were just as many faces of type and more 
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fonts. This was partly accomplished by removing the racks 
for standing type — that is, the type-forms for jobs that were 
ordered to be kept for future orders — from the composing- 
room proper. These racks were placed in another room under 
lock and key, so that there could be no picking of live jobs. 

Now is the time that space and travel count in the 
composing-room, and in most cases the first few weeks under 
the new arrangement pay the cost of making the change from 
footwork to headwork. Remember that compositors do not 
set type while wandering around the room looking for cases 
or other material, or picking sorts. 

The composing-room is the easiest to rearrange of any 
department of the business, as it may generally be done by the 
people employed there and does not call for the machinist or 
the carpenter to make the change. Perhaps that is why it is 
so often neglected. It does seem that the thing that is most 
easily seen and done is the one that is left to the last. 


A Printer’s Advertising. 


Advertising is not something new, as some people would 
have us think, but is just the natural expression of things and 
as old as Nature herself. The first flower that bloomed was 
the first advertiser. It advertised for help in preparing its 
seed; it needed assistance in fertilizing the seed so that its 
reproduction and increase might be certain. By means of ° 
color, form and scent it attracted the bee and secured her 
services, paying her with the honey which she carried away. 
There is the whole story of advertising. It must attract; it 
must interest sufficiently to secure a consideration; it must 
reward the one attracted and interested in a substantial manner. 

It is a long reach from the first flower to the present time, 
but conditions have not changed. The flower still advertises 
successfully in the same old way. No one has discovered a 
better way of advertising to the printers’ prospects, which, 
like the flower, need to be stirred up so that the pollen will 
fertilize his profits. His appeal is that of color, form, and 
occasionally odor (often the scent is decidedly unattractive, to 
say the least), unless he uses a phonograph and a brass band. 

All down the ages the children of Nature have advertised, 
each in his own way, from the gentle manner of the flower to 
the fearful roar of the lion. Again, how like humanity. One 
uses the dainty circular, replete with the perfume of honeyed 
words, to attract the gentle and refined; another with brilliant 
color and commanding size like some great tropical plant, 
carries the arguments of the promoter to the mercenary; still 
another copies the lion and advertises his hunger for orders 
with fear-producing and blood-curdling stories of misery and 
distress to call their attention to the fact that he has what pur- 
ports to be a remedy; and then there is the one who fixes his 
faith on the big electric sign and the gaudy poster as his method 
of attracting the bees. But after all it is the same primitive 
function. 

Now, let us consider the printer. Where does he come in? 
He wants all of these advertisers to come to him and help him, 
but what is he doing to attract them? He has the same appeal 
to the senses as all other animate things; he has color, form, 
the perfume of language properly displayed; he can furnish 
his customers with the honey that will repay them for coming 
to him. Why, then, is he not one of the most prosperous of 
tradesmen? 

Because he does not advertise. He is like a dying plant, 
his colors are all dulled, his form wilted, and his perfume gone. 

To be successful, a printer must advertise continuously; 
not merely in dull times, when he needs business; not only 
when he wants to expand or to fill up a dull spell, but all the 
time. The most important job that comes into any printing- 
plant is its own advertising, and nothing should ever be allowed 
to sidetrack it so that it is not mailed right on time. Like the 
flower, the printer has the advantage of making his own best 
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advertisement. His advertisement, if properly prepared, is 
always a sample of his work — the thing he has to sell — it 
can never be anything else except by mistaken judgment. 

There are some printers who realize this and who are mak- 
ing it profitable, but there are few printers who advertise 
anywhere near the amount they should. Constant advertising, 
if properly placed, creates new business and increases the 
business placed by old customers; but remember, two orders 
can not grow in the same spot any more than two material 
objects can occupy the same space in the atmosphere; there- 
fore, do not waste time, money and intellect by constantly 
going after the business that already exists in the shape of 
customers of other plants. 

Advertising costs money, and you must spend it before you 
get any return. The bee does not visit the unopened flower. 
How much? That depends. What would be extravagance 
for one printer would be niggardliness for another. A small 
plant without outside salesmen can afford to spend from ten 
to fifteen per cent of its gross receipts in advertising. High? 
Not at all; a salesman or two would cost you as much. A 
large plant with good salesmen would be recklessly extravagant 
if it spent half that much, and should be able to keep in the front 
at a cost of from two to three per cent of its sales, not includ- 
ing salesmen’s salaries, depending upon the class of business. 

The printer who only advertises spasmodically is doomed 
to failure at no distant date. We hear of the modest violet 
among flowers, but that very modest flower advertises by its 
perfume and its color through getting together in masses. And 
the overmodest printers can do the same thing by community 
advertising. It has been tried in several cities and proved a 
success. No, it is not any cheaper than the other kind; just 
good, because it enables the backward fellow to come forward. 

Carry away these thoughts: No advertising, no growth; 
little advertising, little growth—if it is done in the right way. 
Even poorly executed advertising is better than none; but we 
do not recommend this. Your advertising is you, just as the 
color and form and perfume are the flower. If you deliver 
the honey in the shape of good work and good service, the 
customer will stay long enough to enable you to fertilize the 
profits. The bee does not stop long in the honeyless flower, 
nor customers last long with serviceless printers, no matter 
how brilliant the advertising colors. 


The Hour-Costs for 1917. 


The United Typothetze of America is now gathering the 
data for the compilation of the ‘‘ Composite Statement of Hour- 
Costs for the year 1917,” and, as a large number of the mem- 
bers of that organization are readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
we take this opportunity to call their attention to the impor- 
tance of this statement and the necessity of having the largest 
possible number of printing-offices correctly represented in it. 

Last year this statement showed a considerable increase in 
costs with a rather low percentage of productive time. We 
believe that this was due in a great measure to the small num- 
ber of members furnishing reports for inclusion in the average. 

It is the duty of every member of the Typothetz, and 
every printer using the Standard cost system, to furnish a 
copy of his annual cost statement on the 9H blank to the 
United Typothete. As the reports are not published, but 
merely used as parts of an average, no printer who has the 
required data should have any objection to sending it in. 
And there is certainly no excuse for doctoring the records. 

In speaking of this to one printer, we were told that he 
did not propose to expose his economies in production so that 
other printers would be induced to adopt the same machines 
that he was using. How foolish! Any one who is at all 
familiar with the field of printing machinery knows that the 
past few years have driven out most of the inefficient ones or 
forced the manufacturers to improve them so that they can 
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hold their own. It is also well known that the manufacturers 
of most machinery have records of just what they will do, and 
that these records are open to prospective buyers. 

The days of secrecy in the use of mechanical processes and 
so-called ‘‘trade secrets” has passed, and present indications 
are that many manufacturers are preparing to be even more 
open in their publication of records than they have been. 
This is the day for the spreading of trade information, and 
those who attempt to defeat it by secrecy or by manipulation 
of records are very apt to suffer. 

Only the other day a builder of a popular printing-machine 
was heard to say of a large printer in a big city: ‘We are not 
anxious to sell him any more machines because he gives out the 
wrong dope about their production. He hurts us more than 
if he were to throw our machines out; but he will not do that 
because they are doing far better than he says.” 

Send in your report as soon as asked for; or, better still, 
volunteer it so that the 1917 composite report may be the 
nearest correct we have ever had, representing, as it does, the 
transition period from the old days that will not come back, to 
the new which are now with us and likely to last for some time. 


Check-Up Estimates. 


The present unsettled condition of the printing market has 
had a tendency to increase the number of check-up estimates 
that the printer is asked to make. Buyers who have placed 
orders with their old printers are surprised at the price and feel 
that perhaps they have been overcharged, so they run to 
another printer and ask him to estimate from the completed job. 

Every printer who is asked to estimate on a reprint job 
should satisfy himself that it is a bona-fide proposition and not 
a check-up, and should in all cases refuse to make a check-up 
estimate without knowing all the conditions as to copy, alter- 
ations and special requirements before making the figures; 
and should then charge a fee for making the estimate according 
to the time it takes to make it. 

It is well to remember that the word of the customer is 
not always to be taken in such a case, and that it is possible 
that what he thinks was good copy may have been very diffi- 
cult to the compositor. Where the job has an imprint, it is 
wise to get in touch with the printer who did the work and 
learn from him the true conditions, then be governed by what 
is learned in making the price. 

Today, the printer has a chance such as was never before 
afforded him to get away from the estimate curse and substi- 
tute the cost-plus method of printing. In this he has no better 
example than the United States Government, which is placing 
business amounting to millions of dollars on the cost-plus basis 
and guaranteeing a certain profit. 

Another feature of the check-up estimate abuse is that of 
certain printers who, having made a guess on the price of a job 
and lost it, send to one or several trade journals asking for an 
estimate, but usually forgetting to give more than half the 
essential details. For instance, we have just received such a 
request for “‘price on 10,000 catalogues, 64 pages and cover, size 
9 by 12 inches, on paper costing 11 cents per pound.” That is 
all the specifications given, nothing said about the kind of copy, 
the size of the type-page or the type, whether it was to be illus- 
trated or not, whether it contained any tabular matter, or if it 
was printed in one or more colors on the cover. Possibly the 
customer did not give any more, but then the printer should 
make his own specifications. 

Recently a job was sent to four trade journals for estimate, 
with but little better specifications, and then the inquirer had 
the nerve to try to make a comparison of the quotations 
received, though the details showed that two of the estimators 
had figured on different specifications from the others. This 
kind of thing is not good for the printer getting the figures, nor 
for the trade at large if the figures are published. 
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Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be 
glad to receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


A Course of Study Giving the Work by Grades. 


At the third annual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Printing, held at Newark, New Jersey, in 
March, there was a demand for a course of study that would 
cover the work done in the printing department in each grade. 
Not only were the teachers present anxious to have such a 
course that had proved practical and was actually being 
taught, but the superintendents of schools were anxious to 
have a schedule upon which they could base their plans. For 
this reason the following contribution by Orley W. Athey, of 
the Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon, is particularly 
interesting at this time: 

In working out a course of study for the teaching of print- 
ing in a school other than a vocational or trade, one has many 
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EXERCISE No. 1 


Set in 10-point Bodoni Book, 14 
ems, leaded with 2-point leads. Set 
a “guide” line at the head of your 
work, thus: 


Brown, John B. Period II. March 19. 
CORRECT SPACING 


Indent, or set in, the first line of a 
paragraph one em quad in measures of 
ordinary length similar to this one. It 
the measure is much wider, increase the 
indention approximately one em for each 
twelve picas additional width. Indention 
must be made uniform in all paragraphs 
throughout the job. 

The space used in ordinary composi- 
tion of lower case lines is the three-em 
space. When this space is insufficient to 
fill the line completely, judge the amount 
of space necessary to fill the line and 
the number of spaces between the words; 
then choose either en (nut) quads, two 


3-em spaces, or a 3-em space and such 
thin spaces as will space the line évenly 
its entire length. 

When justifying a line avoid thin 
spacing as much as possible, choosing 
rather to space out than to space in. 

Where one sentence ends and another 
begins an em (mutton) quad is usually 
used. This space must be varied pro- 
portionately with the spacing between 
the other words in the line. Always be- 
gin a sentence with a capital letter. After 
a comma, or after the period of an ab- 
breviation, slightly less space should be 
used than elsewhere in. the line. After 
a colon or semi-colon a little more than 
the ordinary space should be used. 

Use a hair space before a colon, semi- 
colon, excl. ion point or i 
point unless there is sufficient space cast 
on the, character itself. In using quota- 
tion marks a hair space should separate 
the marks from the words quoted. 





‘Lesson No. 1. 


less of the profession or vocation taken up as the life-work. 
First, last and all the time, we lay stress upon the fixed gulf 
between printing and stamping, and while we do not discourage 
the young man bent upon becoming an employing printer, we 


Exercise No. 3. 


Set in 10-point Bodoni Book, 14 ems measure, leaded with 2-point leads. 


Indention is tem. Set your guide line. 


fully if the change lengthens or 
shortens the line. It is the very 
best practice to read each line after 
it is set and before it is spaced out, 
in order that you may correct as 
many errors as possible, setting a 
“clean” proof and bringing joy and 
pride to yourself and your in- 
structor. Never make a “galley” 
correction unless the letter or 
character is the same size as the 
one replaced. 


To justify a line means to space 
out the line in the composing-stick 
to the full measure of the job or 
page being set. 

The proper justification of the 
line is one of the first and most 
important problems which confront 
you as a student of printing. An 
improperly justified line may cause 
a lot of trouble and unnecessary 
waste of some valuable time on the 
press — if, indeed, it reaches the 
press in safety. And a pull-out 
when a job is partially completed 
means that part of the job has been 
spoiled and must be run over at the 
expense of the office doing the work. 
More than that, it brands the 
workman as a “blacksmith” — 
incompetent fellow who is negligent 
concerning his future welfare. 


When quadding out break -lines 
place the spaces next to the last 
word in the line and not between 
the quads or at the end of the lines 
where they will fall off and cause 
the form to pi. 

A few words on distribution: 
Be extremely careful in handling 
the type over the case that none 
falls off your handful into the case. 
Take a word at a time, or a portion 
of a word, and spell it to yourself 
when throwing in. 
of care in sorting the thin spaces. 
Remember we have three sizes of 
thin spaces, the 3-em space and the 
nut quad, which have separate 
boxes and they MUST NOT be 
tossed indiscriminately into any one 
of the five boxes. If you sow a bad 
case of type you will surely reap a 
bad proof and a low grade 


Justify each line in the composing- 
stick, but not too tightly. Space 
the line so that it will not drop if 
lifted slightly from the floor of the 
stick; but not so tightly that you 
break or bend the spaces when 
placing them in the line. A “‘space 
bender” is in the same category 
with the “blacksmith.” 

When correcting the proof errors 
always justify the lines in your 
stick, watching the spacing care- 


Use the utmost 


Lesson No. 3 


are consistent in showing him that the best-paid employees are 
the cheapest in the long run. 

You may say, “‘Why all this?” The reason should not be 
far to seek, as it is our contention that a student who has been 
properly instructed will seek employment among real printers, 
not among the small shops eking out an existence in every city. 

The course prepares the boy who may later become manager 


questions to consider, and while the following course is not 

ideal, it nevertheless works and is of some value both to the 

student and instructor. The best features of the prevocational 

or high-school course are that it gives the student a general 

knowledge of printing which can not fail to be of value regard- 
3-7 


of a dry-goods store, or in some other business foreign to 
printing, so that he will know why it costs about a certain 
amount to print five thousand letter-heads. He knows some- 
thing of the printer’s overhead, the scale of wages, etc., and 
can figure fairly accurately on any given job. He knows, from 








personal observation, the sort of work turned out by different 
shops, the union and the non-union, etc., although, of course, 
he must not discuss unionism any more than he would politics 
or religion in classes. 

For the student who expects to adopt printing as a voca- 
tion, this course is of far greater value, for if he takes two 














Orley W. Athey, 


Instructor of Printing, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 


periods (one and one-half hours per day) he will make rapid 
progress and be of much value to his employer when he enters 
upon his apprenticeship. 

Satisfactory reports come to us from employers who have 
taken our graduates, and we have more applications for boys 
than we can fill. 

As an incentive to look upon printing as an art subject, 
we now and then place on exhibition the souvenir editions of 
the International Typographical Union conventions. And 
here it might be added, if instructors are really interested in 
the student becoming well versed and proficient, they will see to 
it that the boys examine the souvenir editions, for they are 
usually works of art and do much more good along this line 
than their originators can imagine. 

In addition to using current numbers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which we find invaluable, we have taken our old 
copies and gathered them in their various groups, binding 
“Machine Composition” in one book, “‘Specimens” in another, 
“Job Composition” in another, “Pressroom,” ‘Cost and 
Method,” “‘ Proofroom,” etc., in others, thus giving our library 
what we believe to be the best possible collection for reference 
work for high-school students. 

By this system much valuable time is saved as we do not 
need to look through the entire volume before finding what 
we may be looking for. In another year we expect to bind 
separately “‘The Teachers’ Round Table,” as we anticipate 
valuable discussion which can not fail to interest all. When 
we consider that the old tramp printer was a pioneer along art 
lines as he gathered and disseminated ideas, and was in a large 
measure the “‘printer’s melting-pot”— so this ‘‘Round Table” 
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will meet a long-felt want, and will assist all interested in 
printing, for we may expect a bit of caustic comment occa- 
sionally from other departments when we try to break up 
some of the well-worn ruts. 

Lessons Nos. 1 and 3 are given herewith. Lesson No. 2 is 
taken from some work of a standard author, where we can get 
a quotation within a quotation, etc. After the third lesson we 
begin composition of cards, etc. Following is the course of 
study for the eight terms: 


PREVOCATIONAL, JUNIOR HIGH, OR HIGH SCHOOL WORK. 
FIRST TERM 


1.— Terms and uses of equipment. 
2.— Lay of lower and cap cases. 
3.— Explaining point system. 
4.— Bound letters on board; spell letters on chart of California job-case. 
5.— Exercise No. 1. 
6.— Proof marks; their meaning and use. 
7.— Exercise in syllabication, indentation and punctuation. 
8.— Distribution of Exercise No. 1. 
9.— Exercise No. 2. 
10.— Problem in stock buying and printing 10,000 letter-heads. 
11.— Distribution of Exercise No. 2. 
12.— Repeat as No. 7. 
13.— Lecture on early history of printing. 
14.— Printing and typography defined. 
15.— Lecture on paper-making; trip to paper-mill when feasible. 
16.— Work in folding and rudiments of binding. 
17.— Repeat as in No. to. 
18.— Study of social, professional, personal and business cards; student 
design and set one of each style. 
19.— Tickets: 
a.— Basket-ball. 
b.— Entertainment. 
c.— Seat-check. 
Text-books used: 
Progressive Exercises in Typography — Loomis. 
Manufacture of Paper — Sindall. 
History of Printing — De Vinne 
THE INLAND PRINTER. : 
Books bound from old copies of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SECOND TERM. 
1.— Exercises in syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Design and set envelope-corners — three styles. 
3.— Letter-heads: 
a.— Social. 
b.— Professional. 
c.— Commercial. 
d.— Civic. 
4.— Problems in stock buying and figuring on costs for specific jobs. 
5.— General bindery work. 
6.— Students explain point system. 
7.— Lecture on general advertising. 
8.— Lecture on one-color presswork; feeding platen presses. 
o.— Exercise as in No. 1. 
10.— Lecture on machine composition. 
11.— Problem as No. 3. 
12.— Lecture on direct advertising. 
13.— Design and set: 
a.— Mailing-card. 
b.— Blotter. 
c.— Circular letter. 
d.— Four-page plain folder. 
e.— Six-page (panel effect cover) folder. 
14.— Problem as No. 1. 
Text-books used: 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Progressive Exercises in Typography — Loomis. 
Practice of Typography and Correct Composition — De Vinne 
Typography of Advertisements — Trezise. 
Punctuation — Teall. 


THIRD TERM. 
1.— Exercise in syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Trip to newspaper plants where feasible. 
3.— Design and set: 
a.— Business-card, in both plain and panel effect (same copy). 
b.— Tickets, both plain and panel effect (same copy). 
c.— Commercial letter-head, plain and panel effect, one copy. 
4.— Lecture on point system, showing student benefits to be derived from 
careful study of same. 
5.— Students write examination questions for other students; questions 
may include any work covered to date. 
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6.— Design and set: 
Four motto-cards; two plain; two panel effect. 
7.— Visit job-shops; bring in reports as to grade of work each is doing, and 
give reasons for certain superiority. 
8.— Feeding job and cylinder presses. 
9.— First lesson in make-ready. 
10.— Visit ink house; see rollers made. 
11.— Lecture on color-printing. 
12.— Lecture on stereotyping. 
13.— Review; take same copy as jobs previously turned out, and design 
must be entire change of style. 
Text-books used: 
Same as second term, and in addition 
Color and Its Application to Printing — Andrews. 
Principles of Design — Batchelder. 
Manual for Writers — University of Chicago Press. 


FOURTH TERM. 
1.— Exercise in syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Design and set: 

Ten advertisements; designed and set from manuscript copy; 
review until lessons as to proper words to display have been 
learned. 

3.— Design and set: 

a.— One-column six-inch advertisement. 

b.— Two-column four-inch advertisement. 

c.— Three-column eight-inch advertisement. 

d.— Four-column six-inch advertisement. 

e.— Five-column eight-inch advertisement. 

f.— Seven-column ten-inch advertisement. 

4.— Design and set: 

a.— Street-car advertisement. 

b.— Window-card. 

c.— Poster. 

d.— Handbill. : 

5.— Lecture on color-photography and its application to printing. 
6.— Lithography and three-color process printing. 
7.— Offset process. 
8.— Embossing. 
o.— Color harmony; students choosing colors for specific jobs. 
10.— Lecture on machine composition. 
11.— Begin instruction in make-up. 
12.— Visit engraving-plants, where feasible. 
13.— Review of previous work. 
14.— Same as No. 1. 
Text-books used: 

Same as in third term, and 

Principles of Advertising Arrangement — Parsons. 

Handbook of Lithography — Cummings. 

The Printing Art. 

Electrotyping — Partridge. 


FIFTH TERM. 
1.— Exercise in syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Estimating on: 
a.— 10,000 letter-heads. 
b.— 50,000 envelopes. 
c.— 5,000 four-page folders. 
d.— 10,000 business-cards. 
e.— 5,000 blotters. 
f.— 8,000 handbills. 
3.— Cost system and its relation to printing. 
4.— Students submit ideas as to best methods to adopt in fixing cost system 
for job-shop. 
5.— Ideas all brought out (from different students) and try again to improve 
on former system. 
6.— Same as No. 5. 
7.— Same as No. 6. 
8.— Same as No. 1. 
o.— Design and set one-page menu-card. 
10.— Design and set four-page menu. 
11.— Design and set one-page program. 
12.— Design and set four-page program. 
13.— Design and set one-page direct advertisement 
14.— Design and set four-page direct advertisement. 
15.— Same as No. 1. 
16.— Review work of fourth term, if time is available. 
Text-books used: 
Same as in three previous terms. 


SIXTH TERM. 
1.— Syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Imposition and lock-up. 
3.— Laying out book forms. 
4.— Overhead expense (what is legitimate) and general cost-finding. 
5.— Same as No. 1. 
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6.— Design and set: 

a.— Two-color panel effect letter-head. 
b.— Three-color four-page folder. 

c.— Three-color blotter. 

d.— Two-color business-card. 

e.— Two-color ticket. 

f.— Three-color window-card. 

g.— Three-color street-car advertisement. 

7.— Exercise for speed: 

a.— Letter-head 
b.— Card. 

c.— Ticket. 
d.— Blotter. 
e.— Title-page. 

8.— Presswork, make-ready and feeding. 

o.— As No. 1. 

10.— Advertisements: Design and set three advertisements, from manu- 
script copy which has been mixed, and find proper display 
lines. 

11.— Cost-finding tests. 

12.— Review last term’s work, redesigning jobs, diversifying style. 

Text-books used: Same as third and fourth terms. 


SEVENTH TERM. 


1.— Syllabication, punctuation and indentation. 
2.— Design and set: 
a.— Title-page, three styles, same copy. 
b.— Commercial letter-head, three styles, same copy. 
c.— Civic letter-head. 
d.— Social letter-head. 
e.— Professional letter-head. 
3.— Design and set: 
a.— Business-card. 
b.— Professional card. 
c.— Personal card. 
d.— Social card. 

4.— Cost-finding problems. 

5.— As No. 1. 

6.— Speed contest, one stick straight matter, set, prove, read, correct and 
submit original and revise. 

7.— Syllabication exercise, choosing synonyms and homonyms. 

8.— Balance of this term taken up in machine composition, where a machine 
is available. If not, general review of work of fifth, sixth and 
seventh terms. 

Text-books used: 
Same as third and fourth terms, and 
Title-pages — De Vinne. 
EIGHTH TERM. 

1.— Syllabication, punctuation and indentation (Indentation is generally 
changing some poem from a standard author, which has been 
copied in prose form, back into verse). 

2.— Design and set: 

a.— One-page dance program. 
b.— Two-page dance program. 
c.— Four-page dance program. 
3.— Design and set: 
a.— Title-page for book. 
b.— Cover for folder. 
c.— Cover for commencement invitation. 
d.— Same, panel effect. 

4.— Balance of term devoted to machine composition, where possible. If 
not, review work taken in previous five terms, especially the 
color and panel effect jobs. 

Text-books used: Same as seventh term. 





AN OLD ARTIST’S PROPHECY. 


Timothy Cole, one of the last remaining artists in wood- 
engraving, recently told an audience at the rooms of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance that tone engraving on wood would 
soon be added to the lost arts — it will certainly die. ‘‘ There 
are only one or two besides myself who practice it, and when 
we pass away there will be no more tone engraving, so far as 
wood-engraving is concerned, because there are no apprentices. 
It takes too long to learn. I am nearly seventy years of age 
—TI haven’t finished learning yet. 

“Etching will survive, I think, and block-engraving, some- 
what as the Japanese practice it, will be developed in America. 
Lithography will be practiced by artists and developed to a 
finer degree. Very few artists practice it. It is only through 
Joseph Pennell and a few others that we can appreciate the 
fineness of the art.”— The National Lithographer. 








EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PRINTING. 


BY DAVID B. CORSON. 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


TZ) RINTING is a new subject in the program of 
studies in the schools. The same treatment 
is accorded it by the conservatives and 
reactionaries as was given to history, geog- 
raphy, drawing, music, manual work in wood 
| and iron, and to every other new subject 
upon its introduction into the schools. 
There has been opposition by influential 
forces, and a general furor has been created by a misunder- 
standing of the reasons for its inclusion in the curriculum. A 
wrong emphasis on the part of those who do not wish it admitted 
to the educational scheme tends to make the way very difficult. 
There has been retarded recognition of its great value, but 
steady progress has been made. Within the last five years the 
number of teachers of printing has gradually increased until 
now there are more than a thousand in the country, with the 
prospect of a more rapid increase in the immediate future. 

There are two view-points from which to consider the sub- 
ject —the vocational and the educational. The vocational 
emphasizes the acquisition of skill and has for its purpose the 
training of men who are to enter the trade. It is not my pur- 
pose to consider this aspect of the work, except to call attention 
to it and to give a warning. No educational activity should 
be permitted to degenerate into a mechanical deadening 
process. The vocational printing-shop should not be an 
institution to save printing bills for municipalities or school 
systems, nor should the school enter into competition with the 
trade shop. The printing of thousands of copies of blanks or 
other matter in the school shop has no justification. Even the 
vocational printing-shop is an educational means and should 
be operated on that basis. The educational view-point is the 
one which educators must believe in and should advocate. 
Teachers of printing must be educators, not printers. They 
are under obligation to instruct the profession and the public 
as to the educational value of printing. 

The first educational value of printing lies in the fact that 
it is a medium of knowledge. The progress of the world 
through all time is recorded in print or its equivalent. The 
printed page is a very wonderful thing! To learn to read is 
the great art of the schools, for it is fundamental to all advance- 
ment. Printing is one of the greatest of the manual arts. 
It is not necessary to depreciate the other manual arts in 
the program of studies to establish the fact that printing 
should be recognized as being of major importance. It is 
not only a practical activity, but the means to the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

The second educational value of this subject lies in its 
intimate relation to other subjects — for instance, to math- 
ematics. It is difficult for a layman to describe the specific 
features in which it is of value mathematically, but even he 
can see that there is great opportunity in the print-shop for 
the use of the mathematical faculty. In every job there is the 
matter of spacing to be considered, measuring and estimating, 
as well as calculating the cost of materials and of the job itself. 
These suggest very practical problems, with much calculation. 
They suggest, too, a reform in mathematical work in the ele- 
mentary school. There is a widespread feeling among educators 
that mathematical work, particularly in schools of this grade, 
is not well adapted to pupils. It is due to the fact that an 
analytical power beyond their years is expected of children. 
It is not possible for them to visualize or actualize the con- 
ditions of the complex problems that are found in the text- 
books. These problems deal, in many cases, with theories and 
assumptions beyond the capability of children. A wise course 
would be to base the mathematical work upon the experiences 
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of the children. The problems should be direct questions 
growing out of these experiences. There is a feeble effort to 
have problem work based upon the manual training, domestic 
art, and domestic science of the schools. To this may be 
added the mathematical work to be found in the print-shop. 
It would not do to let these mathematical problems merely 
occur as they are needed, for then there would be a minimum 
amount of training. The mathematics must be systematized 
and must be taught intensively in the mathematics room, as 
well as incidentally in the shop. The teacher of mathematics 
should consult the teacher of printing and arrange problems 
accordingly. The drills and practice can then be given in the 
mathematics room in connection with problems from the other 
shops. It is undoubtedly true that the printing-shop affords 
material for concrete problems. If this and other similar 
material were used more frequently, results commensurate 
with the time, energy and devotion of the teachers would then 
be obtained. 

The relationship of printing to English is apparent to all. 
It seems trite even to suggest it. Iam, however, so thoroughly 
convinced of the enormous value of printing in the English 
work that I venture to refer to a set of papers which were 
written for us by the printing class in the Boys’ Vocational 
School of Newark. These are excellent in every way, superior 
in general to those from schools where printing is not taught. 
They show a very clear apprehension of the sentence, and great 
care in matters of punctuation, capitalization, spacing and 
paragraphing. 

Not only does printing fix an accurate knowledge of these 
technicalities, but it causes pupils to apprehend the distinctive 
features of good composition. The printer knows full well 
that coherence in written composition is a matter of necessity. 
Printing develops feeling for it and for other qualities of good 
writing. It is not necessary to persuade children of the impor- 
tance of the technicalities and conventionalities. The work of 
printing seems to bring a flood of light into their minds. 

Printing is allied to history as well as to English. Interest 
is at once aroused by the story of the invention of printing by 
Gutenberg, and there may easily be given the whole history 
of the subject, beginning with the cuneiform writing of the 
Assyrian and the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians. What 
a wonderful field is thus opened! This, and collateral informa- 
tion relating to the contemporary state of civilization, are 
even of more value than a great deal that is taught in political 
history. There is now increasing emphasis placed upon indus- 
trial, financial and social history, and less upon political. This 
field, allied to printing, is one of real interest and one which 
the children will readily comprehend. 

There are correlations with science, for the printing-press, 
the electric motor, and all connected with them inevitably 
force themselves upon the attention of the children. The 
opportunity will be embraced if the teacher of printing be 
capable. He must ever have in mind, not merely the acquisi- 
tion of skill as compositors by his pupils, but, in addition, the 
broadening of their view and the arousing of their interest in 
things that are allied to the art they are learning. There may 
be the study of science in the printing-shop as well as in the 
laboratory. The student’s interest will be great, for he sees 
science applied to useful ends. It is not necessary, however, 
that his whole study shall be in the print-shop. The shop 
allies itself with the laboratory as with the mathematics room, 
and the practical experience gathered in the shop will be of 
value in the science room. 

The relation of printing to art is as manifest as its relation 
to English. In fact, it is so apparent that it seems trite to refer 
to it. The principles of art which are taught in the drawing- 
room are exemplified and applied in the print-shop. The princi- 
ples of balance, rhythm, contrast and harmony are here very 
practical and useful. The child understands what they are. 
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There is little theory but much necessity for following them. 
They are applied for a real purpose. The art world is opened 
to the child in the printing-shop and he enters it in a way to 
convince him of its value. 

The third educational value of printing is established by a 
consideration of its relationship to industries allied with it. 
The subjects of bookbinding, paper-making, manufacturing 
of all the materials used in the print-shop, and of illustrating, 
offer fields of general information which the capable teachers 
will readily cultivate. The child should be informed and able 
after investigation and consideration to discuss the industries 
and arts represented in the print-shop. This makes for 
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degree of taste. Taste is one of the important educational 
products; it is as important as skill or as habit. A beautifully 
set up page which satisfies all the canons of art becomes a great 
pleasure to the child. In doing such work he gets great 
satisfaction and grows stronger. The shop itself affords a 
good training for getting on with others. It develops a fellow- 
feeling, one that all nonsense must be dispensed with, that the 
pupil must apply himself to his task in order that he shall not 
interfere with the work of others, and that he shall do his work 
to meet the common approval. 

Teachers of printing will doubtless think of other educa- 
tional values of which those enumerated are merely types. 





The Print-Shop at the Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 


general intelligence. It adds to the body of knowledge. The 
subjects are all related, and the child should be made conscious 
of that relation as well as of the salient facts connected with 
these allied arts or industries. Every one of them opens up 
a large field. If the child be interested, his investigation will 
not stop in the print-shop, it will broaden out. 

The results of the teaching of printing are so important 
that they contribute very materially to make clear the fact 
that printing has unusual educational value. First of all is 
the power to think in terms of objects. We can not, in the 
evolution of the schools, go too far in the way of making our 
theoretical work as practical as possible. The theoretical work 
should be connected with practical work of all kinds. The 
printing-shop is one more means of developing clarity of 
thought and good judgment. Another result is that of the 
trained hand. The hand is a wonderful thing! The codrdi- 
nation of the finer muscles and nerves is one of the marvelous 
things of life. This organ of education is trained and manual 
skill is developed in the print-shop. Then, too, there is an 
appreciation of honest work which results. The child realizes 
that in printing his mistakes stare him in the face; he realizes 
also that he must do his work according to certain principles 
or else the work is a failure. This inevitably leads to his doing 
more careful work. It develops, among others, the habit of 
being particular. There is nothing in the whole educational 
world that is of greater value than forming this habit. The 
young people, in the series of papers referred to, constantly 
called attention to the fact that they needed to be accurate. 
This in itself is of such value that there should not be any 
question as to the wisdom of teaching printing. The subject 
cultivates taste. It is not possible for a pupil to apply the 
principles of art in a satisfactory manner and not acquire some 


They should discover more and still more; they should magnify 
the subject, but not its trade possibilities; they must ever seek 
to make clear the distinction that they are teachers, using a 
great subject because of its educational possibilities, and not 
printers teaching apprentices; they must base their claims 
and their propaganda, as do other teachers, upon the laws of 
psychology and pedagogy, for thus only can uneasiness and 
doubt be dispelled. 

The history of education furnishes suggestive parallels as 
to reasons for using printing and other manual arts in the 
educational process. Persia taught her youth “‘to ride, to 
draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” Truth to her meant 
an exact statement of fact to conform to observed phenomena 
and not to moral law as we might infer. By means of this 
program she trained her people for conquest and she accom- 
plished her purpose, as history shows. Greece emphasized the 
value of the individual and sought to train and educate him, 
physically and mentally, not alone for the good of the state, 
but for his happiness. America is seeking to evolve an educa- 
tional system that shall train and educate her youth for 
individual efficiency and happiness and for social service and 
coéperation. Democracy requires that her educational system 
shall develop, among other things, a sympathy with and an 
understanding of the great mass of workers. Her schools 
must develop a broad intelligence, not by the use of academic 
subjects alone, but of subjects that require activity as well as 
those which require reflection. They must epitomize the 
modern world. They must have class-rooms, studios, kitchens, 
laboratories and shops — shops in which the fundamentals of 
a complex civilization are taught. One of these must be the 
printing-shop. For that reason, printing must be in the 
curriculum of the common school. 











N the cover of all popular American maga- 
zines in good standing and of patriotic 
spirit is an official order of mailing author- 
ity, signed by the Postmaster-General. 

The form of the order is as follows: “For 
the Men at the Front. When you have 
finished reading this copy of ............ 
(your magazine), place a one-cent stamp on 
this corner and hand the magazine to any postal employee. 
The Postoffice will send it to some soldier or sailor in our 
forces at the front. No wrapping. No address. (Signed) 
A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-General.” 

A million men are on their way to France, clad in khaki, 
bearing arms against the feudalism of other centuries. 

Every American hopes the conflict will be short, sharp and 
decisive. 

Every American writer of note or influence has given 
characteristic expression to this hope — adding thereto his 
own enthusiasm, earnestness or philosophy. 

For three years or more the pages of the magazines of 
America largely have been given over to these tributes to the 
cause of democracy, to these heartfelt, stirring appeals for its 
preservation and universal adoption by all the nations. 

The greatest, most popular and significant advertisement 
ever published in print has been that of American ideals and 
aspirations, set forth to the common understanding of all men 
upon the pages of the magazines and the periodical press of 
America. 

The strongest printed appeal ever made to the heart and 
mind of humanity has been the call to loyalty — and so to 
arms — sent out by American authors and writers, through 
the magazines of this fair land, to the living consciousness of 
every citizen of earth. 

To the mind of a nation trained in the actual value and 
significance of publicity, through a free press of universal 
circulation—for which thank God—the message of a world’s 
peril has come without ceremony or delay. 

That message has found its response. 

From the hidden corners of forest and mountain; from 
the deadly grind of the city and the ceaseless routine of the 
farm; from stations high and low; from school, office, factory, 
mine and field, the answer has come instantly, bearing, as 
might be, arms or bonds or service — yet the one answer 
Freedom asked: personal sacrifice to the cause of liberty. 

Through its first and largest department of public intelli- 
gence, the Postoffice, our great Government, over the signature 
of its Postmaster-General, not only has sanctioned this service 
of the author’s pen and the magazine page, but has put thereon 
the official seal of its approbation and encouragement, as 
shown in the card at the beginning of this article. 

All the world knows the soldiers and sailors at the front 
have, for themselves, no need of patriotism in print — they live 
it, shout it, shoot it, die for it. 

But much they need to know that we who remain in the 
present safety of America, and for whom so valiantly they 
fight, are with them and for them — and, if need be, will join 
them where the fight is to the death. 

In no way has it been possible so intimately and forcefully 
to translate to the understanding of the boys “over there”’ 
the vigorous, determined loyalty of the American spirit — the 
spirit sending them, the spirit preparing us to go — as through 
the message of the magazine. 
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The postoffice authorities at Washington quickly realized 
that no other factor pointing to our success in Europe was 
proving more effective, more potent to uphold the esprit de 
corps, to strengthen the general morale and to hearten the 
individual man than the definite, regular knowledge of our 
loyalty, sacrifice and consecration, brought to them every 
week or month, under Mr. Burleson’s own seal of approval 
set upon the magazine cover. 

That sign, in itself passport of the fervent declarations of 
spirit and purpose it approves and hastens to the front, appar- 
ently is a sign of confidence, a tribute of understanding, a 
pledge of sympathy and good faith. 

Somewhere in Scripture we read of a man who obeyed the 
rule: “Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.’’ 

He might have understood why the postal authorities 
encourage us to send magazines, at a penny apiece, to the boys 
in the trenches, and at the same time enact laws prohibiting 
the circulation of those same publications in America first. 

In the name of patriotism and consistency, most of us 
would rather pay a cent a pound postage here, to get the 
magazine, then gladly attach thereto a ten-cent stamp, to send 
it on its way to the soldiers in France. 

This may be a sentimental ratio — but sentiment is the 
reason most of us are in the war, or for it. 

The old formula for rabbit pie was: ‘First, catch your 
rabbit.” The same rule will appear to have practical force 
after July 1, 1918, if the Postal Zone Rate Bill goes into opera- 
tion, as scheduled, and by its impossible terms forbids or 
limits the present circulation of American periodical journals 
and magazines. 

Even the Government itself will not, under the new 
restrictive conditions, be able to avail itself of the pages and 
pages — editorial and advertising — which heretofore and 
now, without charge, the magazines gladly have dedicated to 
Liberty bond, Thrift stamp and Red Cross campaigns. 

Americans believe in advertising, which is the science of 
being believed. 

The most powerful and conspicuous advertising the world 
has known— America’s appeal to humanity through the maga- 
zines — must not stop. 

Americans themselves will not permit official suffocation 
of their right to self-expression, text or display, on the most 
vital theme the world ever has considered: Free speech 
through a free press. 

The virtue of consistency points first to Mr. Burleson’s 
penny mailing order on magazine covers, and then to the 
prohibitive, inequitable, un-American Postal Zone Rate Bill. 
Which shall it be? 





NEW ZEALAND UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

At a late meeting of the New Zealand United Press Associa- 
tion, it was stated that during the past year 654,054 words of 
original cables had been supplied to the subscribers of the 
association, of which there were 71 members at the close of 
the year. These were drawn from the two great cable services 
now connecting this Dominion with the outside world, thus 
giving New Zealand a very complete and full world news service. 
The next annual meeting of the association will take place in 
Wellington at the beginning of 1919, the exact date not yet 
being fixed.—Consul-General Alfred A. Winslow, Auckland, in 
“Commerce Reports.” 
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A MODEL PRINTING-PLANT. 


BY GEORGE PARKE. 


ODEL print-shops have been written of and 
illustrated in this journal for many years, 
each of them being better than the other from 
| the points of view of time and the writers; 
but the plant of Kable 
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The plant is the heart and life of the town, for it is the 
only industry, and many of the residents are employed there. 
All the employees reside in the town and many of them have 
property. Automobiles are also plentiful among them. A 
spirit of codperation and fraternity is noted among them that 
is rare in larger cities and towns, and the firm has done much 
to foster this spirit. A local band, one of the best in the State, 





Brothers Company 
at Mount Morris, Illi- 
nois, has features of 
its own which ought to interest many 
readers. First, it is the sole support, 
industrially, of a town of little over a 
thousand people, far from any large 
city, in the heart of the prairie corn 
belt. From the workroom windows 

















the state of the workmen’s little gardens 
can be viewed, and the waving fields 
of grain creep up almost to the rear 
of the plant. | 
Yet this plant is one of the most 





complete in the State, and the business 

was developed in comparatively recent 

years from a single country weekly |¥ 

print-shop by the twin proprietors, = 
who have grown up with the town and | ate SB 
who have given most to its upbuilding 
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and prosperity. 

The problems of the employer and 
employee are satisfactorily solved here, 
few of the workmen being transient, the chief difficulty being 
to find enough competent workmen to fill the steadily increasing 
openings developed by the growing business. Most of the 
workmen are married men and many of them have held their 
positions since the foundation of the business. 

To hold this corps of competent workers the firm offers a 
scale of wages equal to many large cities; a workshop that is 
well lighted and ventilated, conducive to the best working 








One Corner of the Kable Brothers’ Plant. 


is composed almost wholly of the employees, and there are 
baseball, football and basket-ball teams, also mainly drawn 
from the plant’s workmen. 

In the summer there are weekly concerts, by the well- 
trained band, which hundreds of music lovers from the north- 
eastern part of the State attend, making the trip in their 
automobiles, filling the main streets and giving the town the 
appearance of county fair week. 

The winter evenings are filled in with 
a number of entertainments, particularly 
the series of lyceum numbers supplied 
by the local college, in a spacious audi- 
torium. But, as the sale bill states, 
there are many other recreations too 
numerous to mention. 

To work in this printorial paradise 
it is necessary to be a good craftsman, 
for the class of work produced is up to 
all standards set by buyers of printing 
throughout the country. Each of the 
workers here is a specialist in his line 
and the output will average up to that 
set as a task by any publication plant 
of importance — and who could not do 
his best amid congenial surroundings 
and with ample facilities? 

This $150,000 plant is housed in a 
concrete building which covers a space 





A View of the Lock-Up Section. 


conditions; the finest machinery and most modern equipment, 
and one of the lowest cost of living towns in the State — no car- 
fare, no cold lunch but a hot dinner at home, short working 
hours, low rents, and many social opportunities both in winter 
and summer, make this an ideal place in which to rear a 
family; and the employees have developed all these advan- 
tages as far as their capacities enabled them. 


of 120 by 300 feet, most of which is under 
skylight. In this building are offices, 
editorial room, composing-room, press- 
room, bindery, addressing-room, photoengraving plant, elec- 
trotype foundry, mailing and shipping rooms, stock-rooms and 
power plant. 

Publications are entered as second-class matter in the local 
postoffice and mailed directly from the plant, the postal clerks 
weighing and loading the sacks directly into cars on side-tracks 
beside the building. 
























The handling of work is systematized to a degree, nothing 
ever having to pass over the same ground a second time, but 
progressing directly from one department to another by the 
most direct route. Copy coming from the mails is handled 
by editors and readers, put into shape and then sent direct 
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It is interesting to note that the Kable Brothers Company 
inaugurated the daylight saving plan in its plant three years 
ago, changing the hour for beginning work in the morning 
from eight to seven o’clock. This plan proved so satisfactory 
to all in the plant that they went still further than the present 
law requires by making seven o’clock 














The Correcting and Assembling Banks. 
y ing- ? se z > glass i ack . Aseries of small ‘ 
The monotype casting-room can be seen through the glass in the background. A series of sma dide to play . complete game of tance 


doors immediately under the glass enables the caster men to slide the galleys of matter through and 
on to the top of the galley-rack without leaving the room, thus saving many steps. 


to the foreman of the composing-room. It is then distributed 
to the monotype operators, going from them to the assembly 
department, where it is met by the proofs of the matter, which 
have come direct from the casters. Both copy and proofs are 
sent by carrier to the proofroom, and returned in the same way 
to be corrected after reading. From the correctors the matter 
goes to the make-up banks, where it meets the advertisements, 
which have been set by hand. There the pages assume shape 
and are passed straight to the imposing-stones, where they 
are locked up and corrected. This efficient arrangement of 
the composing-room, a diagram of which is shown on this 
page, permits of handling the greatest possible amount of work 
with the least amount of friction or duplication of effort. 
After being corrected and locked up, the forms are rolled into 
the pressroom on elevator trucks. Here six presses, which 
run on day and night shifts, convert the white paper into 
printed matter, which is rolled into the bindery to be devoured 
by the automatically fed folders, then bound and trimmed. 
Lastly, the product goes to the mailers, who wrap and address 
the papers and drop them into mail-sacks. 

The electric power for the machinery is generated and 
distributed to individual motors throughout the plant. The 
lighting is also taken care of by the plant, which at one time 
supplied light for the entire town. Adequate fire-extinguishing 
appliances and sprinkling devices are installed in every portion 
of the building. 

The different divisions of the printing-trades unions are 
well represented here, the printers numbering thirty and the 
pressmen fifteen. This is probably the only typographical 
union in this country the entire membership of which is 
employed in one place and which has so high a standard of 
competency. Although the original country weekly from 
which the business sprang is still issued, there is not a single 
so-called “‘country printer” employed in the building, all of 
the men being competent to hold positions in any of the 
larger cities. 

With a high wage scale, home comforts, recreation facilities 
and educational advantages, the lot of the Kable employee is 
distinctly a happy one. 





the time for starting work throughout 
the year. The employees have worked 
on the basis of eight and one-half hours 
for five days in the week and five and 
one-half hours on Saturday. With an 
hour for lunch at noon, the closing time 
for the five days has been half past four, 
and as all the employees can walk to 
their homes in ten minutes they have 
three and one-half hours of daylight in 
midsummer — from half past four to 
eight o’clock. When the new law went 
into effect it was decided to remain on 
the seven o’clock schedule and save 
another hour. Thus, work starts at six 
o’clock in the morning and stops at half 
past three in the afternoon according to 
the old schedule. This means a great 
bs deal for the war gardens, which are an 
important factor at the present time, 
and also for recreation. It is now pos- 





after supper. When the matter of 
advancing the clocks ahead as a con- 
servation measure was being discussed by Congress, the 
Kable brothers talked it over with all their employees and 
it is needless to say that it met with hearty approval. 
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Diagram Showing System of Handling Matter in the 
Kable Brothers’ Composing-Room. 


A slight change has been made in the composing-room since the above 
diagram was made. The foreman’s desk has been moved to the right, 
alongside of the monotype keyboards, the two upper sections of job frames 
being moved to the left. This brings the foreman closer to the operators. 





CANNY ANDY. 


Andrew Carnegie was once asked which he considered to be 
the most important factor in industry — labor, capital, or 
brains. The canny Scot replied with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, ‘Which is the most important leg of a three-legged stool?” 
— The Labor Digest. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


The Smaller Publishers and the National Editorial 
Association. 


The coming meeting of the National Editorial Association, 
which is to be held at Little Rock, Arkansas, June 3 to 10, 
promises to be extremely interesting as a summer outing and 
a joy ride, as well as having some good program features. 
President H. C. Hotaling has devoted his time and his “‘pull” 
to getting the biggest and best features possible for this meet- 
ing. They include McAdoo, Roosevelt, Hoover and other 
government luminaries and dignitaries, and then a whole lot 
of lesser fry who we are afraid will have a hard time getting 
a hearing amidst the more prominent speakers and picnics. 
The fact remains that the National Editorial Association 
started out last year to get on a better business basis, and from 
a theoretical membership of thousands where barely hundreds 
existed, President Hotaling and the Executive Committee have 
been working on a plan for real memberships that cost money— 
very little money, but still paid memberships—and from now 
on these will be, in reality, thousands. Every publisher, large, 
half-grown and small, can get much good and inspiration from 
attendance at these gatherings — if he will go back home with 
more definite ideas of organization and the importance of his 
own business and calling. The smaller publishers of the 
country may very easily be in the great majority at these 
meetings. They should see to it that the organization is made 
and used in part for the benefit of the smaller publishers 
nationally. The big fellows have other means for enforcing 
a hearing and action, the smaller publishers have not. 


Patriotic Donations and Newspapers. 


It is not the intention to make this department a receptacle 
for kicks or fault-finding, but matters that seem to be wrong 
as they relate to the newspaper business may occasionally be 
the objects of suggestion. Just now one such matter is brought 
to our attention by a live publisher in a town having a popu- 
lation of 1,500, who cites the fact that the members of the 
county organization for war activities where he lives had a 
meeting recently, discussed their success in putting across the 
Liberty loan, talked about the Savings stamp drive and of 
the Red Cross work. They voted to assess each one of the 350 
members in the county organization a dollar to cover expenses 
of such campaigns, including stationery and the chairman’s 
stenographer. Here is where the aforesaid publisher kicks. 
He asked the chairman if any provision had been made for 
paying the newspapers anything for setting columns of type 
and for the paper used weekly in boosting and helping the 
work of the organization. He was informed they had not. 
There was only one newspaper man at their county meeting, 
and he as a reporter for his own paper. This publisher said 
that he believes in giving the news of these war activities and 
displaying them prominently, even though of less value than 
other matter as news; but he is inclined to the belief that the 


way to make his people realize that print-paper, ink and office 
help cost the newspaper man money, just as well as the sta- 
tionery and stenographer cost the banker-chairman of the 
committee money, is to refuse to handle the advertising matter 
they continually pile up and cord up in his office for each new 
war-work campaign. 

Is he justified in this? It is a good thing, and the right 
thing, for all to do what they can to help in this great cause, 
even to the last ounce of energy and strength. But a sugges- 
tion in the matter is this: Demand credit for such war dona- 
tions the same as credit is given for the banker’s cash. Arrange 
with the committee that when the next money drive comes on 
you are to donate the equal of the farmer’s pig, of the dealer’s 
sewing-machine, of the little boy’s rooster, or of the business 
man’s cash to the amount of $50 or $100 or more, and that the 
amount is to be applied to the pay for advertising in your 
paper — not for the news or interesting features of the cam- 
paign, but for the advertising and booster notices that take 
your extra time and money and reams of print-paper. Keep 
a ledger account of these items at regular rates, and, when 
settled by donation, so mark it. The Government can as fairly 
credit against a man’s income such donations as it can credit 
his donations of cash, for the publisher’s space nowadays is 
cash, hard cash, and some of it two hundred per cent cash. 


Use Care in Bookkeeping. 


Some time ago the writer addressed a state press association 
meeting, and in the course of his remarks stated that he felt 
it to be very important that every newspaper publisher (always 
having in mind the smaller city and town publishers) should 
keep an accurate cash-account, showing every penny received 
in the business and for what purpose, and also showing every 
penny paid out and for what purpose. As an example of inef- 
ficiency along this line he cited a small-town publisher who 
once called upon him in his own office, and at a time when a 
subscriber happened to call and pay his account. The writer 
put the money in a cash-drawer, entered the payment on a 
cash-book in the subscription-accounts column, made out a 
credit-slip for the mailing-list hook, and, finally, carefully 
filled out the blank space on a subscription-card that showed 
the date of payment, whether by cash or check, and the date 
to which the subscription was paid; then, giving the subscriber 
a receipt, resumed his visit. The caller-editor said: ‘‘Great 
Scott, do you do all of that with each subscriber that pays 
you?” We informed him that we did, with each one, just as 
carefully as with this one. ‘‘Pshaw,” he said. ‘‘What’s the 
use of all of that? When they pay me I just scratch it down 
on the list and put the money in my pocket; what is mine is 
my own, and if the subscriber gets credit what does he care?” 

Soon after the meeting at which this address was made we 
were asked for a little time by one publisher present, and, as 
always, gladly gave it. He produced from his suit-case a set 
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of office books and asked us to inspect them for his benefit. 
That set of books, specially ruled and bound according to his 
own ideas, was intricate but grand — where he took care of it 
himself. Every little detail of his business was there in words 
and figures easily ascertainable. It was a gem of system for 
him, because he understood it and kept it, and he got immense 
satisfaction out of it. Yet he thought it might be improved 
and he was after new ideas and information. A little later the 
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same day we came upon a couple of other publishers on the 
street. One was from a small town far out in the State, and 
he was regarded as a talented editor and writer and very pop- 
ular with the other editors present. As we joined the group 
this man said: “Say, Mr. Caswell, I guess I am the fellow 
you spoke of in your talk today about keeping subscription 
accounts. I don’t keep any; I haven’t any kind of a system 
for keeping anything; I put what money I take in in my 
pocket and let it go at that. But you make me think I am 
wrong and I wish I could get a set of books started right and 
I would keep them. Can’t you go out to my town with me 
and stay two or three days? We'll fix them up and I’ll pay 
all expenses.” 

Now, here are the two extremes in the business departments 
of small-town newspapers. They were both in the same meet- 
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ing, and both were bound to get some benefit from it. The 
first did not need any advice, particularly; the second did need 
it, and we parleyed with him for a few minutes to see just how 
much of a system for keeping his business records he would 
be likely to adopt and get anywhere with. It was apparent 
that the simplest thing going would appeal to him, so the sug- 
gestion was made that he get a cash-book ruled and lettered 
for a record as shown in Fig. 1. This would be one page of the 
cash-book, and on the opposite page the ruling might corre- 
spond with Fig. 2. 

The cash-book thus ruled should be about fourteen inches 
long and have pages about eight and a half inches wide to give 
plenty of room for writing and for carrying considerable busi- 
ness throughout the year in one book. A book of 250 pages 
will last for two years or more in a small office, depending on 
the business. 

It was explained to the bookless publisher that this would 
be as simple an accounting system as he could possibly hope 
to get along with and still be able to keep a line on the different 
departments of his business. By footing up the subscription 
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and other columns each day, and also totaling his expense- 
account each day, he would have a cash balance drawn for- 
ward, and at the end of each week or month he could take 
note of his profits or losses. He would know what expenses 
were in the different branches of his business, and also what 
his subscription, advertising and job-printing receipts were, 
and be able to compare one year with another. By deducting 
his expense for labor employed in the job department, and also 
the cost of stock purchased, he could ascertain very nearly 
the amount of profit in that class of business. His subscrip- 
tion collections would show him whether his subscribers had 
paid up fairly well during the year, and if not, that he should 
go after them. At the end of the year a summary of the several 
departments could be compiled in a small space and entered 
on a ledger for permanency and accessibility. Then, when the 
income tax report is due it will take but a few minutes to draw 
off the items of income and outgo and make such deductions 
as are allowed — and thus be square with Uncle Sam. 

It is not the intention to urge this as a cost system, nor as 
a complete record for a carefully handled business where each 
detail and item is noted for comparative value, but to our 
personal knowledge it is a better system of keeping accounts 
than is now employed in three-fourths of the small newspaper 
offices. It is recommended to such as a starter along the line 
of financial accounting that will, in the end, make it possible 
for the publisher to meet his banker on the street without 
dodging inside somewhere or avoiding a chance meeting with 
him. We have found at several state and district newspaper 
gatherings that a lot of those in attendance were much inter- 
ested in talk along this line, and our close personal acquain- 
tance with hundreds of small publishers is excuse for thus 
extending the discussion under this head. 


By the Way— 


Did you act on our print-paper hint in last month’s issue, 
or did you wait and let the price go up ten dollars a ton before 
you started to get in your supply? Four and a quarter, four 
and a half, four seventy-five — going up! The best informa- 
tion obtainable now is that the supply is uncertain, and that 
every user will have to join in the program of saving and con- 
servation if present publications continue. This situation 
breeds panic and, just as it did a year ago, starts everybody 
buying and hoarding and boosting the price. The Federal 
Trade Commission has not announced its cost findings as yet, 
and has not stated the maximum price that will be permitted 
the manufacturers, but the only salvation for the publishers 
of this country now is a government edict to the manufacturers 
that “‘so far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

Some determination of the hour-cost in your newspaper 
office is essential if you would avoid losses. A publisher of a 
small paper that also boasts a job-shop recently invited the 
writer into his back office to see the jobwork he had done 
during the last two days of the week after the paper was out. 
Nice work it was, too — letter-heads, some circulars, a job of 
blanks and some business-cards and bank work. ‘Over thirty 
dollars’ worth,” he said, and it looked it. When asked about 
the prices he got for some of it he gave figures that shocked our 
business senses. There was neither rhyme nor reason in some 
of the charges made. We took pencil and paper and began 
figuring with him, not charging him with any lack of business 
sense, but asking him to tell us how that figured out. He was 
a little astonished to find that he had been working about 
one-half of that two days for no profit at all, if he figured in 
the overhead and incidental expense of his plant on top of his 
own labor. The best posted in the business have to consult 
the price catalogues every day now — if there is a late price- 
list for job-paper stock. The writer bumped up against this 
fact just a few days ago. A nice bond-paper was specified that 
we knew was worth 30 cents a pound very recently, but we had 
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had warnings that bond-papers were on the jump. A late 
price-sheet showed it at 35 cents, and the chances were favor- 
able for a higher price. We must operate our job-shops in 
connection with our small newspapers, of course; it is a part 
of the business. Is it a profitable part; are you sure? 

Three good newspaper owners have said recently that they 
had secured girls and were breaking them in on the linotypes. 
One said his girl was really adept at the keyboard and would 
soon be able to take care of minor stops that occur, and now 
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Interesting and well-balanced first page of an excellent lowa newspaper, 
The Waverly Democrat. Note careful alignment of headings 
and their symmetrical arrangement. 


for a considerable part of the time he has the use of the regular 
operator for work in the advertising and job departments and 
is getting along in fine shape. Most of the machine operators 
who are also printers like to be relieved of the machinework 
some of the time, and they will not have rusty joints and weak 
backs half so quickly if they do have the change. 

The third Liberty bond drive went over so quickly in 
many of the States that publishers did not have time to use 
up all the donated space plates they had ordered. One pub- 
lisher in a small town of 600 people appealed to the writer as 
to what he should do; he said he had sold ten pages of Liberty 
bond plate advertising and had planned to use about two 
pages a week. He was told that the drive would be finished 
in a week, and there he was with a four-page at-home sheet 
and no facilities for increasing it. He was advised to print an 
extra section and do it quickly, but this plan failed, and his 
town went ‘‘over the top” nicely with only two pages used. 
Make up the rest in W. S. S. plates, brother; they will last. 

The other day we talked with a publisher of a county-seat 
paper who has six competitors in his county and all of them 
going at $1.50 per year. He went to $2 the first of January 
without consulting any other publisher on earth, and is making 
dollars to their cents because of it, and yet they are not follow- 
ing. In another county the publishers of nearly all the papers 
met last month, and after discussing the insurmountable 
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obstacles that defied their going to $2 finally agreed they could 
do it. They are making the announcements of the raise in 
price now, and are giving time for their old-time friends to pay 
up at the old rate and in advance for several years — and 
there will be several publishers in that county with money 
enough to take a week off for a fishing trip this summer as a 
result of the flood of shekels that will come in, or this writer 
will have some new experience to relate. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Natchitoches Times, Natchitoches, Louisiana.— Your special War Savings 
stamp edition is an admirable one, the large amount of display advertising 
appearing therein being admirably handled from every standpoint. Press- 
work is exceptionally good. We regret that you see fit to scatter the 
advertisements over the page rather than to group them in the lower right- 
hand corner, which represents the best make-up. 

The Clay County Sun, Clay Center, Nebraska.— Yours is a most excellent 
paper. We admire the clean and readable printing by which it is charac- 
terized and the effective composition of advertisements. Make-up would 
be better if the pyramid style of arranging advertisements on the inside 
pages were followed. In that connection we refer you to this department 
of the May issue, particularly to the item concerning the placing of a single 
large advertisement on the page. The news dashes you use are too promi- 
nent and are not generally used now. Plain rule dashes are preferable. 
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Admirable editorial page of the Waverly (Iowa) Democrat. The editorial 
columns are opened in every issue with appropriate, interesting 
and, often, famous poems. Advertisements are 
correctly placed on the page. 


The Swanton Courier, Swanton, Vermont.— Presswork and composition 
of advertisements are of a high standard of excellence. The placing of 
advertisements on the inside pages, following the approved pyramid style, 
makes those pages both pleasing and inviting to a reader. The only fault 
we have to find with the issue sent us is with the subordinate decks of the 
top headings, which are set in too large sizes of type. The size of type used 
for the top decks of these headings is large enough to give the headings 
sufficient prominence without the overlarge subordinate decks. The style 
of the headings is very good. 

The Lodi Review, Lodi, Ohio.— The issue of your paper for May 2 is 
admirable in most respects. The large two-page advertisement for Parmelee 
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is exceptionally well laid out and displayed, and balance is very good indeed. 
On some of the advertisements the body-matter is set in too large sizes of 
type, thereby handicapping the effectiveness of the display. In addition, 
an effect of crowding and congestion is given by the large type used, which 
makes the advertisements uninviting to the eye and unpleasant to read. 
Presswork, while not especially poor, could have been improved by a heavier 
impression. The tympan on the cylinder should be changed after every run. 

Rockwell City Advocate, Rockwell City, Iowa.— The large advertisement 
for C. A. Huff, appearing in your issue of May 2, is exceptionally neat. The 
style of type used for the body-matter, Century, is an exceptionally readable 
face, and the liberal space allowed for the advertisement permitted of 
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Striking cover of year-book from Cape Town, South Africa. Original 
was printed in colors, adding materially to its effectiveness. 


setting it in a readable size as well. The use of light-toned type for display 
is responsible in great measure for the appearance of neatness. We do not 
believe any one would insist that bold types are necessary after seeing how 
effective light-face types may be made with an adequate background of white 
space. The only fault we have to find with the entire advertisement is that 
the main display head-lines at the top are too weak, not so much because 
they are set in light-face type, but more especially because they are too small. 

The Waverly Democrat, Waverly, lowa.— We are always pleased to see 
copies of so excellent a country newspaper as yours. It is doubtful if there 
is a better-printed paper in the country, and Mr. Droste, the pressman, is 
to be congratulated on the excellence of his work. We understand he is 
also responsible for the make-up of the paper and in that respect, too, he 
deserves highest praise. We are reproducing the first page of one of the 
copies sent us as an example of interesting make-up combined with good 
balance, symmetry and all other features essential to an effective first page. 
We are pleased to note that, as a general rule, the inside pages are made up 
in accordance with the pyramid style, and the pleasing appearance of those 
pages is all the justification that generally approved style requires. One of 
the inside pages is reproduced also. Advertisements are effectively arranged 
and displayed in a simple style. 

Spring Valiey Mercury, Spring Valley, Minnesota.— Too many lines are 
emphasized in the “Spring Dress-Up” advertisement, and the fact that 
some of those lines are set in condensed type and others in letters of regular 
shape adds still another displeasing feature. While, of course, the advertise- 
ment is large and the small number of words made it necessary to use rather 
large type in order that the illustrative border would not overshadow the 
type, we are sure a small reduction in size of some of the less important 
lines would be advisable. We suggest the smaller type not only for the 
reasons given above, but also in order that the marginal space around the 
type-matter inside the circle would be more nearly uniform, and therefore 
more pleasing. There is considerably more space at the left side than at 
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top and bottom, at which points the type-group crowds the circular border. 
Plain rules would have been preferable to the diamond-shaped border used 
for the cut-offs. Your issue of January 18 is especially well printed and the 
first page is admirably made up. 


The Eldora Herald, Eldora, lowa.— Every one having a hand in the 
production of your paper deserves highest praise, for it is most assuredly an 
excellent publication. First page make-up is interesting and pleasing. The 
head-lines, which are excellent, make the page interesting, and their well- 
balanced arrangement results in an attractive appearance. The date-line 
should be set in type of regular proportions, as the extended type used 
therefor strikes a discordant note with the condensed head-letter used 
immediately below. In the size used, letters of regular shape would not 
appear inharmonious with the larger and more condensed type used for the 
headings. Presswork is excellent indeed, but the advertisements on the 
inside pages are not properly placed for the most effectual and most pleasing 
results. Being scattered over the page, the reading-matter is often cut up 
into large and small masses of irregular shape. If advertisements were 
grouped in the lower right-hand corner of each page, the reading-matter 
would be massed in the upper left-hand corner where it would be most 
accessible to the reader. Advertisements are arranged. displayed and com- 
posed in a most praiseworthy manner. 

In this country, when we think of South Africa, the mind naturally 
turns to thoughts of lions, tigers, deserts, wild men and other things charac- 
teristic of the border-land of civilization. That is because we are thousands 
of miles away and are not well informed on the conditions which really exist 
in parts of the dark continent. As a matter of fact, upon receipt of a copy 
of the large British South Africa Annual for 1917-18, we were surprised to 
see in the illustrations appearing therein buildings which for size and archi- 
tectural beauty compare favorably with the modern structures of our own 
metropolitan cities. This publication from Cape Town not only enlightens 
us on the modern character of South African industries, but would enlighten 
many American printers on the subject of good printing as well, for it is an 
especially handsome piece of work. The book contains one hundred and 
thirty-two pages, 1114 by 15% inches in size, the matter being set two 
columns to the page, with a uniform border around all the pages of text. 
Good presswork is the most prominent of the good features, although the 
composition of advertisements is excellent, all being set in a simple and 
readable style, characteristic of the best work done in this country today. 
The striking cover-design, which was printed in colors, is reproduced on this 
page, although, of course, much of its effect is lost in our one-color reproduc- 
tion. Some of the handicaps faced in the production of this handsome and 
pretentious work are set forth in the letter received from Mr. Elford in which 
he advised us of the mailing of the publication. He wrote, in part, as follows: 
“Of course you must understand we have numerous obstacles to face in the 
printing-trade in this country as we are six thousand miles from the nearest 
paper-mills and typefoundries, so have to look ahead, especially if we want 
to produce quality printing. The half-tones are produced in Cape Town 
from originals void of any artist’s work. The articles, you will notice, end 
even on a page in most instances, and I might say are as received from the 
editor without any matter being added or deleted. The whole of the makeup 
is left to the printer. I would be indebted to you if you could procure a 
range of house-organs which are produced in America, as I wish to use them 
in connection with the technical school, which is run by the Provincial 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and of which I am instructor. We 
have a small plant with numerous American faces of type. I make a point 
of giving the students an opportunity of reading THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which they look forward to and appreciate. Trade in South Africa at 
present is very brisk, in fact there is a shortage of labor in some centers. 
There is a big difficulty in getting supplies, owing to the embargo put upon 
exports from Great Britain. The Cape Town branch of the typographical 
union has just sent a demand for an increase in wages from $19.45 to $23.30 
per week on account of the cost of living, which has increased at least thirty 
per cent.” 


The Pingree Patriot, Pingree, North Dakota.— We commend you for the 
energy and patriotism expressed in your patriotic number of April 25. For 
the benefit of our other readers, we will state that in addition to the black 
ink ordinarily used, blue was used on some pages to permit of printing the 
American flag in the conventional colors. Some time ago, another paper 
came to this office in which red and blue were used in addition to black, 
which made it necessary to run the papers through the press three times, 
whereas your plan involved but two impressions to the sheet. Scarcely 
enough ink was carried, and rather poor presswork makes the work less 
satisfactory than it would have been had you been more liberal with the 
ink and had a stronger impression been employed. ‘The paper could be 
considerably improved typographically. Because of their prominence, the 
heavy borders used around the boxed headings on the first page detract 
from the type therein. In these two headings, also, you used three different 
styles of type, between no two of which is there anything in common to 
make their use together harmonious. One style only should have been 
used, especially since all the lines of the headings are comparatively large 
and of almost equal size. Had there been only one large line, with the 
subordinate matter set in much smaller type, two styles could have been 
satisfactorily used, for the small size of the one would make any difference 
in shape and character less noticeable. The indiscriminate use of varied 
styles of type in single advertisements also produces a bad effect. 
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ADAPTING AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY 
TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE ORIENT. 


What American manufacturers are doing to accomplish the 
peaceful conquest of the Oriental markets on the one hand, 
while lending their aid to the warfare in Europe on the other, 
is evidenced by the efforts being made to adapt American- 
made printing machinery to the requirements of India, China 
and Japan. 

In the August, 1917, issue of this journal appeared an 
article, entitled ‘‘Simplifying Oriental Languages,’ which 
described the work done by Dr. David Lee, a native Korean, 
in formulating an alphabet and adapting it to use in printing 
with a modern typesetting machine. In connection with the 
article was shown a specimen of the Korean language composed 
on an intertype machine. 

Only recently, F. D. Phinney, superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission Press, of Rangoon, Burma, India, designed 
a series of Burmese type, the matrices for which, in twelve and 
fourteen point, were produced by Linotype & Machinery, 
Ltd., of London, for use in its linotype machines, and these are 
now in use in this Rangoon printing-plant. As this press also 














F. D. Phinney 


Superintendent, American Baptist Mission Press, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


uses a Thompson typecaster, these Burmese linotype matrices 
are also used to cast type for the case, resulting in another 
great economy. Through the courtesy of Mr. Phinney, who 
is now in the United States on furlough, we show a specimen 
of this type. 

Another innovation was the making of matrices by the 
Thompson Type Machine Company for the casting of Kana- 
rese, another of the dialects of India, for the Wesleyan Mission 
Press, of Mysore city, India. This peculiar kerned type has 
always been cast from native-made matrices on old-style type- 
casters, and until the problem of casting this type on the 
Thompson typecaster was put up to Mr. Thompson it was 
thought impossible of accomplishment otherwise. So success- 
fully, however, was the problem solved, that the Mysore 
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Government Press and other plants in India have installed 
Thompson typecasters and ordered Kanarese matrices, and a 
further revolution has been made in the production of type for 
Oriental languages. 

What was done for China and India has also been done for 
Japan. The Tokio Tsukiji Type Foundry, of Tokio, has 
installed a Thompson typecaster, specifying that the type must 
be cast from their Japanese-made matrices already in stock. 
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The Lord’s Prayer, Set in Burmese, on the 
Linotype. 


Printed from an electrotype made direct from the slugs. 


Some slight changes were made in the machine and the result 
accomplished, and we may soon expect to learn that this 
immense Japanese typefoundry has installed a complete 
battery of Thompson typecasters and revolutionized the type- 
making industry of Japan. 

In this connection THE INLAND PRINTER is given the credit 
for bringing the manufacturer and the buyer together, as it 
was in response to an advertisement in these columns that the 
order was placed. 

Specimens of Japanese and Kanarese types are shown. In 
the Kanarese and Burmese, read from left to right. In the 
Japanese, read from the bottom to the top, beginning in the 
right-hand corner. 

F. D. Phinney, the superintendent of the Press at Ran- 
goon, is a “‘ Yankee from way back,” tracing his ancestry on 
both sides back to Plymouth Colony days. He isa New York 
State product, educated in the public schools of Rochester, 
and graduating from the University of Rochester just forty 
years ago — wearing a Phi Beta Kappa key in token of his 
scholarship. Having worked his way through the university 
by his printing, it was a simple matter to embark more largely 
in that line after graduation; but after three years he was 
urged to accept the superintendency of the American Baptist 
Mission Press in Rangoon, Burma, and did so in the fall of 
1881, entering upon his duties the following April. The 
pressroom at that time was run by coolie power, but Mr. 
Phinney added steam power and passed a government exam- 
ination as a stationary engineer in order to assume responsi- 
bility for the new engine. It may be interesting to note that 
the Hoe drum cylinder press bought thirty-five years ago and 
driven faithfully ever since, has just been sold for one-fifth 
of what it cost — to be replaced by one of the latest American 
presses. 

Early in his work at the Press, Mr. Phinney prepared with 
his own hands a series of drawings for wood type for the 
Burmese language, as no wood type had ever been made for 
it before that time. This was a plan for piecing together the 
component elements of the Burmese printed characters, by 
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means of which less than 150 sorts can be combined to make 
up the several hundred characters required in Burmese print- 
ing. These designs have been used for making Burmese wood 
type in many sizes, from six-line to sixty-line — the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company being the maker. In later years, 
with the work of a Mohammedan punch cutter, the following 
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Specimen of Kanarese, from Wesleyan Mission Press, 
Mysore city, India. 


Printed from zinc-etching, slightly reduced from the original copy, 
which was twenty-one picas wide. 


sizes of metal type have been produced: thirty-six and fifty- 
four point on the same scheme as the wood type; and ten, 
eleven and twenty-four point, all being cut in full combinations, 
having nearly a thousand matrices in each body, for the 
languages and dialects of Burma are many, and these sizes are 
produced for the Burmese, Sgaw-Karen, Pwo-Karen and Shan 
languages. 

In 1888 the Mission Press began the sale of Remington 
typewriters, so Mr. Phinney is the proud possessor of a thirty- 
year Remington Fraternity badge. Some years ago, during 
a hot season vacation, he tackled the problem of making the 
Remington write Burmese in the Burmese characters, and by 
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Specimen of Japanese Type. 
Printed direct from the type. 


means of dead keys and the piling up of the component parts 
of the characters, accomplished this result. The regular 
forty-two-key machine writes the several hundred characters 
needed for correspondence. 

Later on, the problem of putting the Burmese on the lino- 
type was taken up during another hot season vacation. The 
scheme now in use was perfected, and the designs from which 
the punches were cut and the matrices driven were produced. 
Of course, there can be no piling of characters, or piecing up 
of sorts, for each combination desired must have its own 
matrix. For the Burmese alone there are 360 characters on 
the keyboard, handled from two magazines, and about a 
hundred and fifty odd sorts in a side case which are seldom 
used, and which are easily slipped in by hand when wanted. 

During his furlough at home, the working out of the plan 
for putting the Sgaw-Karen upon the linotype, and the pro- 
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duction of the designs for the additional characters needed, 
has been accomplished, and it only remains to give the order 
for two machines at a time when the war is over and the works 
can undertake the production of this special task. 

The business of the Press has multiplied about fifteen times 
since it was taken charge of by Mr. Phinney, and is now the 
main source of supply for all educational material in the 
Province of Burma, as well as being the leading book and 
stationery store in the city of Rangoon, and having the 
acknowledged lead in all that goes to make fine printing and 
binding in Burma. 

The Rev. Cephas Bennett put in fifty-two years as mission 
printer in Burma, and then resigned the Press into the hands 
of Mr. Phinney, who has completed thirty-six years up to 
date, and hopes to round out a dozen more and so complete 
the century with this institution in the hands of two men. 

Outside of his office there are many lines of work and 
opportunity for social good in which Mr. Phinney has a share, 
such as the Y. M. C. A., Rangoon Charities, Vigilance Society, 
Christian Literature Society, etc., and he has been elected 
president of the Rangoon Trades Association for three terms, 
has represented the association on the Rangoon Port Trust, 
the Victoria Memorial Gardens, and on various lesser matters 
of public import. 





















There is a big shortage of everything, 
that enters into the makin}, of printed 
matter, and it is soon Zoin?, to be a question | 
of gettin? certain materials at any price. | | 
| At the request of the War Council, we ask 
the employees in all departments to save 
| and prevent waste in every possible way. 


Save and Economize 





PAPER RAGS 
INK METAL 
GASOLINE BELTING 
TWINE FUEL 
OILS,SOAP BROOMS 


and all things that you use in doin}, your work. 
Particularly in the matter of spoiled work is it 
necessary to stop a big, waste. Do not leave 
thins up to the proofreader, or any one else. 
| Be sure that the job is right before printing, it, 
and use extra care in doin}, your work. 

The shortage is real, and we have been asked 
to save in every way possible, and the employees 
in every department can help to win the war 
by saving, a little waste each day. It is a small 
thin3, to ask, but it will be a big, thin, in the end 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS 


At the request of the Commissioner 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Seven Legs Across the Seas.” 


A delicious combination of clever and instructive reading 
is to be found in Samuel Murray’s travel book relating the 
story of his wanderings around the world. Although the book 
will prove of exceptional interest to all lovers of travelogues, 
yet the fact that the author is an expert printer, and often plied 
his trade in foreign countries when his funds ran low, will 
make it of especial interest to readers of this journal. 

He begins the first “‘leg” of his journey in a breezy, refresh- 
ing style — which style is sustained throughout—and there is 
not a page of dry reading in the entire book. The personal 
glimpses the reader gets of the author also lend spice to the 
book and one finds a responsiveness in his keen sense of humor 
and minute observation of the unusual. The whole of the 
37,000 miles of travel teems with interesting sketches of the 
character and mannerisms of. different nationalities, quaint 
customs, history, eloquent descriptions of scenery and other 
interesting phases. Having lived among the people, and in 
many instances worked among them, the author has been 
able to get close to the heart of life and its workings, and tells 
of things that are overlooked by the average traveler. 

‘“‘Seven Legs Across the Seas,’”’ by Samuel Murray. Pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. Consists of 408 
pages. May be ordered through The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. Price $2.50; postage 10 cents extra. 


“The Profession of Journalism.” 


Newspaper workers, students of journalism, and the general 
reader will be grateful for the collection of articles which 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, has gathered from the files of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and published in book form. While these 
articles were published originally for the edification of readers 
of the Atlantic Monthly, their universal application and the 
significance of such authorship as that of Henry Watterson, 
Melville Stone, Richard Washburn Child, and other well-known 
men, recommends the attempt to place their discourses in con- 
venient, permanent form. 

The content of the book is organized about the following 
topics: Some Aspects of Journalism, Press Tendencies and 
Dangers, The Waning Power of the Press, Newspaper Morals, 
The Suppression of Important News, The Personal Equation 
in Journalism, The Problems of the Associated Press, Con- 
fessions of a Provincial Editor, The Country Editor of Today, 
Sensational Journalism and the Law, The Critic and the Law, 
Honest Literary Criticism, Dramatic Criticism in the American 
Press, The Humor of the Colored Supplement, The American 
Grub Street, and Journalism as a Career. Notes on the 
authors serve as interesting histories of their careers. 

The helpfulness of the volume is further enhanced by a 
carefully selected bibliography of such books and magazine 
articles usually accessible in the public libraries, which will be 
of benefit to students of newspaper problems. 


“The Profession of Journalism,” by Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer, Ph. D. Published by the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. May be ordered through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


“Newspaper Writing in High Schools.” 


The above is the title of a bulletin written by L. N. Flint, 
of the Department of Journalism, University of Kansas. It 
offers, as its main feature, a detailed outline, arranged according 
to weeks, of the teaching of newspaper writing in high schools. 
Aside from this, there are brief chapters on the status of the 
newspaper writing course in the schools; the preparation of the 
teacher; texts to be used; equipment; the value of becoming 
acquainted with news plants; representative papers for class 
study; books for reading assignments; the high-school paper, 
its field, staff, appearance, etc. 

While the author makes no pretense that his ideas are the 
final word in the teaching of this comparatively new subject, 
his experiments and observations in teaching, extending over 
a period of twelve years, qualify him as a man with ideas of 
real value, and undoubtedly there is much meat in his booklet 
for the high-school instructor who is striving to place his routine 
on a practical basis. 

To teachers and others within the State of Kansas, the 
bulletin will be sent free; to those outside the State, the price 
is fifty cents. Address the Department of Journalism Press, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

“Making Advertising Pay.” 

This book presents a very thorough analysis of the science 
of advertising in successful merchandising. As the author 
advises us in the preface, it represents “‘an attempt to place 
before merchants, business men and inexperienced or pros- 
pective advertisers, those basic principles upon which success- 
ful advertising must be built,” and in dealing with the elemental 
or basic principles, it is necessarily of especial value to the 
student and teacher. 

The book is divided into four distinct sections as follows: 

1. The Economic and Social Side of Advertising. 

2. Advertising for the Wholesaler and Manufacturer. 

3. How Successful Retailers get Results from Advertising. 

4. Analysis of the Psychological Task of Advertising. 

It is not a theoretical book but deals with the subject in a 
direct, concrete manner, discussing many problems and meet- 
ing their solution with logical suggestions. The author has 
drawn his material from various sources, many pages being 
given up to the experiences and records of men of authoritative 
reputation in the advertising field. These examples have been 
cleverly woven into the work by the aid of his own wide expe- 
rience and keen sense of value. 

The book consists of 231 pages, illustrated, and may be 
obtained from the author, H. F. Eldridge, 1121 Henderson 
street, Columbia, South Carolina, for $1.50, postage 14 cents 
extra, or through The Inland Printer Company. 
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Frank J. Haffner. 


By the death of Frank J. Haffner, of 
the Brock-Haffner Press Company, of 
Denver, Colorado, the printing and allied 
trades of the country have lost one of 
their foremost members. As a photo- 
engraver he was nationally known and 
esteemed. He was an authority on color- 
work reproduction, possessing that artis- 
tic knowledge and ability which had for 
years placed him in the front ranks of his 
profession. 

Mr. Haffner had been ill but a short 
time. His condition caused his friends 
considerable anxiety and their worst 
fears were realized on the morning of 
April 30, when he passed peacefully 
away, mourned by all whose good fortune 
it was to have come in contact with one 
fired with the enthusiasm and talent of 
an artist, possessing rare personal mag- 
netism and fineness of character. 

Mr. Haffner was born on March og, 
1862, near Strassburg, in Alsace, then a 
French province. His father was of 
German parentage, his mother French. 
When young Haffner was twelve years 
of age his father died, and on his death- 
bed urged his sons to take the family to 
America. They did so a few days later 
and settled in Pennsylvania. There the 
young man continued the studies in pho- 
tography which he had begun in France, 
and launched out into new branches. 
About 1888 he went to California and 
stayed there two years. In 1890 he went 
to Denver and for a time conducted a 
leading photograph-gallery with success 
and ability. He was always on the look- 
out for developments, and had the dis- 
tinction of making the first X-ray pho- 
tograph in his community. 

It was, however, in colorwork and 
photoengraving that Mr. Haffner ex- 
celled. His studies in photography led 
him to research work, and he was one 
of the pioneers in art and color printing. 
When a young lad he learned engraving 
in addition to photography, and _ his 
researches in platework for three and 
more colors were so successful that he 
quickly forged to the front and remained 
a leader and authority in this branch of 
the printing and allied trades until his 
sad demise. One trait in his character 
which stands out above all others was 


his willingness to coéperate and share 
with others his discoveries. He strongly 
believed in fellowship with the other 
members of his profession, seeking at all 
times to exchange views and experiences. 
He was a regular attendant at the 
national conventions of the photoen- 
gravers of the country, and two years 
ago was present at the Philadeiphia 





Frank J. Haffner. 


gathering. The friendships which he 
formed were lasting; sincerity was one 
of his cardinal virtues and endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. 
In 1892, with H. M. Williamson, Mr. 
Haffner organized the Williamson-Hafiner 
Engraving & Printing Company, which 
became one of the best-known color-plate 
making houses in the world. Later the 
corporation was dissolved and in March, 
1916, a new corporation was organized, 
the Brock-Hafiner Press Company, the 
associates of Mr. Haffner in this enter- 
prise being B. F. Scribner, of Pueblo; 
Charles M. Welch, who came to Denver 
from Syracuse, New York; John L. 
Brock, Sr., John L. Brock, Jr., and Mr. 
Hafiner’s son, Edmonte O. Hafiner. 
Some of the evidences of Mr. Haffner’s 
skill in platework will live long in the 
memory of those who are familiar with 
it. No problem was too great for him to 
attempt to solve, and some of the 














“stunts” which he did deceived the 
shrewdest. One story which he loved 
to tell was the deception he practiced on 
a well-known artist who submitted a 
painting to be reproduced. So good were 
the plates that Mr. Haffner changed the 
picture from its frame, substituting the 
platework. The artist complained of 
imperfections in his own work, and the 
laugh was truly on him. As a painter, 
Mr. Haffner was possessed of consider- 
able skill and in his spare time he worked 
assiduously with brush and _ palette. 
Another diversion was his devotion as a 
disciple of Izaak Walton. He dearly 
loved to fish, and not a stream within 
many miles of Denver had not been 
whipped by him. 

In addition to his host of friends, Mr. 
Haffner leaves to mourn his loss his 
widow, and four children: Mrs. Ray 
Henry of Kremmling, Colorado, Ruth 
E. Haffner, Elsa Haffner and Edmonte 
O. Haffner. If evidence of the esteem 
in which the deceased was held were 
needed it was demonstrated at the fu- 
neral, which took place on May 2. It is 
safe to say that every printing-office in 
Denver was represented, as well as every 
allied industry. 


Maj. John M. Farquhar. 


Maj. John M. Farquhar, president of 
the International Typographical Union 
from 1860 to 1862, passed away on 
Thursday, April 25, at his home in Buf- 
falo, New York, after a short illness. 
Major Farquhar was a veteran of the 
Civil War, entering the Union army as 
a private and winning the rank of major 

before the close of the war. He was 
awarded the Congressional medal of 
honor for bravery at the battle of Stone 
River, Tennessee, four months after 
joining the army. 

Born in Scotland on April 17, 1832, 
he came to this country when a boy, and 
his early schooling and training were 
received here. Public spirited by nature, 
Major Farquhar took an active interest 
in political matters, being a stanch 
supporter of the Republican party, and 
served as a member of Congress from 
1885 to 1891. He was appointed as a 
member of the United States Industrial 
Commission in 1808, and served in that 
capacity for four years. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


One Leipsic, Ohio, Paper 
Absorbs Another. 


George F. Smith, editor and owner of 
the Leipsic (Ohio) Free Press, advises 
THE INLAND PRINTER that he has taken 
over the Tribune, heretofore published 
at the same city, and that hereafter the 
consolidated papers will be published 
semiweekly as the Free Press. 


Lithographers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 


Members of the Lithographers’ Coép- 
erative Association, which is composed 
of the commercial lithographers of the 
country, held their regular meeting at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Thursday 
and Friday, May 16 and 17. The pres- 
ent situation as regards labor and mate- 
rials was one of the principal topics under 
discussion, as was also coéperation with 
the Government during the war. That 
the members of the organization are 
ready to stand back of the Government 
to the last notch was demonstrated fully 
throughout all of the sessions. 


The O. T. Dixon Printing and 
Stationery Company. 


A new firm, known as the O. T. Dixon 
Printing and Stationery Company, was 
recently incorporated at Miami, Okla- 
homa, with a capital stock of $20,000, 
the incorporators being O. T. Dixon, 
Minnie Dixon and T. L. Rippey. O. T. 
Dixon has held various positions in 
printing-plants in St. Louis, Iowa City 
and Cleveland, and for the past year 
has been connected with the business in 
Miami. S. A. Dixon, formerly of Spring- 
field, Missouri, will have charge of the 
printing department. 


Wisconsin Printers and Publishers 
to Meet at Oshkosh July 
26 and 27. 


Wisconsin printers and publishers will 
meet at Oshkosh, July 26 and 27, ina 
war conference. This was decided at 
a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Federated Print- 
ing and Press Associations. Problems of 
the printing and publishing industry as 

3-8 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


created by the war will be taken up in a 
two-day session. As now contemplated, 
the program will include no entertain- 
ment features except a banquet preceding 
the evening session, for which a speaker 
of national reputation has been secured. 
Leaders in the industry will be put on 
the program to talk on the various war 
problems of printers and _ publishers. 
While the program will occupy but one 
day’s time, it is hoped that outstanding 
problems can be discussed authoritatively 
and thoroughly, yet briefly. 


Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago. 


The present difficulty of securing help 
in the different branches of the trade was 
the topic under consideration at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Franklin- 
Typothetz of Chicago, held on Thursday, 
May 16, at the City Club. H. D. Agnew, 
employment manager of the Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, addressed 
the meeting on ‘“‘ Organizing to Save Man 
Power During War Time,” and gave a 
summary of the recent national confer- 
ence of the National Committee of 
Employment Managers. Several of the 
members of the organization gave short 
talks, and throughout the discussion that 
followed the fact that it was necessary 
to get together and devise means for 
overcoming the shortage of help was 
emphasized. 


H. M. Ellis Again Business Manager 
of Sapulpa (Okla.) ‘‘American.”’ 


After a year in the advertising business 
on his own behalf, Henry M. Ellis has 
again assumed the duties of business 
manager of the American, Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa. While a comparatively young 
man, the experience of Mr. Ellis in the 
newspaper business dates twelve years 
back, at which time he began his appren- 
ticeship in the office of The Baptist 
Banner, Martin, Tennessee. At various 
times during those twelve years he has 
been employed as a journeyman com- 
positor, office supply salesman, editor for 
the Western Newspaper Union, and in 
editorial and business office service on 
the newspapers of Sapulpa and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 


Items for this department should be 


New Home for Cleveland 
Printing Firm. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
a handsome engraved folder from The A. 
S. Gilman Printing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announcing the fact that the com- 
pany has moved into a new building, 
built especially for its own business, at 
623-637 St. Clair avenue. 

At the top of the script lettering of the 
announcement, an illustration of the 
building is printed in gold, and embossed. 
It represents the new home of the com- 
pany as being both commodious and well 
lighted. In view of such circumstances 
the company is justified in its statement 
in the announcement that “Our effort 
and opportunity in the service of our 
customers will be largely increased.”’ 


Philadelphia Craftsmen Have 
“Technical Night.” 


Thursday evening, May 9, was known 
as “Technical Night’ for the Phila- 
delphia Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. That date also marked the last 
indoor meeting and banquet of the club 
which will be held this season. The 
meeting and dinner was held in the 
second-floor banquet-room of the Hotel 
Bingham, about 100 members and guests 
being present. 

At the close of the dinner Oscar Hale, 
head proofreader of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, read a number of patriotic 
poems which were exceptionally fine. 
Norman E. Hopkins, secretary, then 
announced that a Research Committee 
had been appointed by the club and 
that this committee would be in a posi- 
tion to answer any technical question 
concerning the printing and allied arts. 
The members of the club are requested 
to consult this committee freely in any 
of their problems. 

President Ray Miller followed Mr. 
Hopkins by introducing the first tech- 
nical speaker of the evening, Charles A. 
Stinson, of Gatchel & Manning, photo- 
engravers, of Philadelphia. The title of 
Mr. Stinson’s lecture was “Printing 
Half-Tones on Rough Stock,” and it will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Mr. Stinson was followed by Messrs. 
Righter and Stone, of the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company, who gave a 
practical demonstration of making me- 
chanical relief overlays with Collins’ Oak 
Leaf overlay paper. The overlays were 
etched right before the large audience, and 
instructions were given for doing the work. 
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the neighboring town, thence to the city 
and then to my home town, covering a 
distance of thirty-two miles, making 
four calls, besides taking on gas and oil, 
and returning in time for dinner. The 
trip was made in two hours and fifteen 
minutes, including calls. The rider 
could have made the trip in less time, 











George I. Smith, of Dolgeville, New York, Delivering Printing 
With His Motorcycle. 


Special paper, special ink and a special 
etching-powder (in solution) are necessary. 
The annual outing of the club will be 
held at the Philadelphia Rifle Club’s 
house and grounds, Saturday afternoon, 
June 29. Delegations from the New 
York and Baltimore clubs will join. 


The Motorcycle as a Business 
Vehicle for Printers. 


That the motorcycle is a big time- 
saver for the printer, and makes deliv- 
eries a pleasure instead of a dread, was 
recently demonstrated by George I. 
Smith, of Dolgeville, New York. Mr. 
Smith writes as follows: 

“On a recent Thursday I was notified 
by the management of a plant in a neigh- 
boring town that handles my linotype 
composition that it would be impossible 
for them to set my copy for that week, 
because of the illness of the operator. 
The message came by telephone the day 
before publication day, which was very 
short notice, because of the fact that it 
was necessary to make arrangements 
with some other shop in a neighboring 
city to handle the matter. Then, too, 
a trip had to be made to the former 
place to get the copy, which would have 
meant a further delay. 

‘Here is where the motorcycle played 
a prominent part. A trip was made to 


but he believes in hitting the road, 
instead of just the ‘high places.” Had 
it not been for the motorcycle and the 
telephone it would have meant a day’s 
delay with the publication of the paper. 

““A motorcycle with proper usage and 
careful driving will place any one on a 
plane with the railroads, and the cost of 
operating is much less. I deliver all 
printed matter with the motorcycle, and 
use it for many other purposes pertain- 
ing to my business.” 


Two Newspapers of Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, Consolidate. 


The Jeannette (Pa.) Dispatch, founded 
May 5, 1889, by J. C. Loughead and 
J. H. Trescher, has been sold by the 
J. H. Trescher estate to the Jeannette 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Jeannette News. The News-Dispatch, now 
the only newspaper published in this 
busy glass and rubber town, made its 
initial appearance on May 1. It will be 
published semiweekly, Tuesday and Fri- 
day afternoons, for the present. 

C. Martin Bomberger, president of the 
Jeannette Publishing Company, will con- 
tinue as editor of the combination paper. 
N. C. Griffith, vice-president, has charge 
of the mechanical department. A new 
building has been erected and occupied 
since Messrs Bomberger, Griffith and the 
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late Robert M. Jones founded the News 
four years ago. 

The News-Dispatch, Mr. Bomberger 
states, will be published on a paid-in- 
advance basis, with fair advertising rates, 
the pyramid style of make-up and “‘local 
things first.’ Mr. Bomberger is a great 
believer in the efficacy of the short edi- 
torial dealing with local affairs and in the 
personal column, well edited, as sub- 
scription getters. 


Notes from Wyoming. 


Wyoming printers are prosperous. 
The State, which is rich in oil and 
mineral wealth, is fast developing. Every 
business reaps the benefit, and the print- 
ers likewise are benefiting. On some 
work they are getting good money for 
standard work, but on some they are not 
getting enough. They do not operate 
cost systems and therefore do not know 
what to charge. 

On Saturday, May 11, an enthusiastic 
meeting of Wyoming printers was held at 
Casper under the presidency of E. J. 
Hanway, proprietor of the Casper Trib- 
une. An address was given by Secretary 
Henry Allen of the Denver Typothete, 
who had been invited to tell the Wyo- 
ming printers of the three-year plan of 
the United Typothete of America. 

Dealing with the knowledge of what to 
charge, Secretary Allen among other 
things said: ‘‘A printer who doesn’t know 
what to charge is groping in the dark. 
He is helpless to combat the influences 
which are working against him. How 
can he reply to a customer’s complaint, 
‘I think you have overcharged me,’ if 
he doesn’t know? Every job of printing 
is manufactured to order, and business 
ethics demand that you have correct 
knowledge of what it costs you to pro- 
duce. If you don’t, you are simply 
drifting towards disaster and not steering 
as you should in safe waters. Safety 
first should be your slogan and this insur- 
ance policy can be purchased at little 
or practically no cost by a membership 
in the United Typothete of America. 
The organization is one of the most pro- 
gressive of its kind in the world. Its 
teachings are followed by printers the 
world over, and all the live, progressive 
disciples of Gutenberg welcome the 
opportunity of being enrolled under its 
banner. It is business suicide not to 
know your costs. The failures in the trade 
are due to want of knowing the correct 
prices. A dry-goods merchant wouldn't 
think of guessing the price of a bill of 
goods. He would have to have an in- 
voice of the cost from his wholesaler 
before he even quoted a price. Why 
shouldn’t the printer know? The advan- 
tage of knowing is supreme. The na- 
tional body is working for the good of 
printerdom and the coming months will 
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show that it is the savior of many busi- 
nesses that are tottering because of want 
of knowledge.” 


Graphic Arts Branches of Philadel- 
phia Strong for Third 
Liberty Loan. 


Philadelphia representatives of the 
graphic arts field made an excellent 
showing in the third Liberty loan cam- 
paign, according to the report just issued 
by the Third Federal Reserve Board. 

The final figures for subscriptions of 
the division composed of steel and copper 
plate engravers, photoengravers, print- 
ers, electrotypers and lithographers, of 
which Robert N. Fell, of the Franklin 
Printing Company, was chairman, 
amounted to $775,700. 

Charles H. Marshall, president of 
Wm. H. Hoskins Company, who served 
as chairman of the steel and copper plate 
engravers’ division — and who was ably 
supported in this work by William 
Blaisee, secretary of the Engravers’ Club 
of Philadelphia — reports that about 
$50,000 worth of bonds were sold to the 
engravers alone. 


United Typothetz of America 
News Notes. 


The employment department at na- 
tional headquarters is conducted for the 
purpose of placing employees in touch 
with positions in the various sections of 
the country, and therefore urges compos- 
itors, linotype and monotype operators, 
feeders, pressmen, bindery help, in fact, 
all employees in the printing-trade, to 
register with the National Employment 
Bureau if they are seeking a change. 
Persons out of employment can be 
quickly placed in desirable positions 
through this bureau. No charge is made 
for the service. Address communications 
to United Typothete of America, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Those members operating the Stand- 
ard cost-finding system who have not yet 
sent in their statement of cost of pro- 
duction for the past year are urgently 
requested by the American Printers’ 
Cost Commission to do so promptly so 
that no more time will be lost in making 
up the composite statement of produc- 
tion for the year 1917. This is an urgent 
matter, and is of utmost importance to 
the printing industry, and delinquents 
should make an unusual effort to compile 
their statements and send them to 
national headquarters. 

Cost Accountant McGlaughlin, after 
spending some time in several of the small 
towns in Illinois, is now actively engaged 
in assisting with the installation of the 
Standard cost system in the plants of 
every member of the St. Joseph Valley 
Typothete of Indiana. 
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Representatives Miller and Noyes have 
been busily engaged in Cincinnati for the 
past few weeks, and Secretary Borden 
has also spent some time in that city 
assisting the printers in building a per- 
manent organization. 

Representative Colton is carrying out 
a definite constructive organization pro- 
gram in Toledo and it is expected that 
this city will soon have a very strong 
association. 

Representative Stuff is bringing organ- 
ization matters to a definite head in 
Portland, Oregon, where he has spent 
the past several weeks in forming a local 
Typothete which, from all indications, 
will be one of the strongest in the Far 
West. 

Assistant Secretary E. E. Laxman re- 
signed his office with the national organiz- 
ation on May 1, and entered the printing 
business as a member of the Rook Print- 
ing Company, Chicago, having acquired 
an interest in the firm. Mr. Laxman has 
been in organization work for several 
years, and in entering the commercial 
field he has the best wishes of his many 
friends. 

A window sign (decalcomania) of the 
Typothete emblem, which adheres to 
glass, is transparent and indestructible, 
may be purchased by members from 
headquarters. This sign is in colors, 12 
by 8 inches in size, and is a sort of transfer 
which may be placed on the show or 
door window of the business office. It 
is a splendid method of letting the public 
know that the concern displaying it is a 
member of the national association of 
their business. Members may order 
through their local Typothetz or direct 
from the United Typothetz of America, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
The price is 50 cents each. 

Printers will be interested to learn that 
the United Typothete of America an- 
nounces that a Standard accounting 
system has been devised to interlock 
with the Standard cost system. The 
Committee on Education of the United 
Typothete of America, after many 
months of constant endeavor, in which 
expert accountants were consulted, is 
responsible for the perfecting of this 
accounting system. The result, as can 
be imagined, is that the United Typoth- 
ete of America feels a sense of pride in 
being able to present to the printing 
business an accounting system of real 
merit. A full and comprehensive treatise 
has been prepared in pamphlet form, and 
this, with a complete set of the blanks 
(actual size) bound in book form, may 
be purchased from the national office. 

The United Typothete of America 
School of Printing summer courses begin 
on June 24, and continue over a period 
of six weeks to August 2. Full particu- 
lars regarding courses in linotype and 
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intertype composition and mechanism, 
cylinder and platen presswork, typog- 
raphy, color, cost accounting, estimating, 
design and layout and paper, also courses 
for printing instructors, may be secured 
by addressing the superintendent, T. 
G.McGrew, 1500 East Michigan street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Secretary Borden of the United Ty- 
pothete of America has spent consider- 
able of his time during the past month 
away from national headquarters. He 
has visited Cincinnati, South Bend and 
Toledo, where meetings have been held 
in the interest of national and _ local 
activities. On May 25 Mr. Borden 
addressed the convention of the Michi- 
gan Press and Printers Federation at 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


Some years ago James E. Callery, 
roller expert and traveling salesman for 
the Philadelphia house of the O. J. 
Maigne Company, promised several of 
his old friends, who had worked with 
him at the printing-trade for a long 
period, that ‘“‘some of these days” he 
would give them a private dinner which 
they would remember until the end of 
their days. Business with ‘Jim’ has 
been particularly good during the past 
year or more, so he decided that the time 
had arrived for giving the long-promised 
banquet. It was held at the Soulas 
Hotel, 1337 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
on Saturday evening, May 11. Only 
twelve men, including the host, were 
present. Mr. Callery presented each 
guest with a souvenir program and menu 
which had been specially designed for 
the occasion. After an extra fine ten- 
course dinner each friend delivered an 
address, then “Jim” followed with one 
of his humorous talks. 

The private printing department of 
the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, has 
received an appropriation from the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of enlarging the 
plant and adding new equipment. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of new type 
and other material has been bought and 
general improvements have been made. 
In peace time the Government Printing- 
Office at Washington, D. C., produces 
most of the printed matter required by 
the arsenal, but war work has made that 
office so busy that it was found advan- 
tageous to have the arsenal printers 
attend to the work in question, thus the 
additional equipment was put in to meet 
this condition. 

The School of Estimating of the Ty- 
pothete of Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut 
street, was closed for the season on Tues- 
day evening, May 21. The school will 
reopen about the middle of next October. 
William C. Ritzius, instructor, announces 
that he is in a position to care for a few 
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daytime students in cost-finding during 
the summer at Typothete headquarters. 
A special low rate will be charged for 
this instruction. Hours will be arranged 
to suit students who can spare an hour 
or so from their regular work. 


News of the Denver Printing Field. 


The Stafford Printing Company and 
the Cavally Advertising Service Com- 
pany have combined forces and will in 
future be known as the Stafford-Cavally 
Company, with headquarters at 620 to 
624 Nineteenth street. Larger space has 
been taken and additional equipment 
added in view of taking care of the 
increased business. 

On Monday, April 29, a largely at- 
tended and interesting dinner meeting of 
the Denver Typothete was held at the 
Hotel Metropole. The chair was taken 
by President J. B. Stott, who was sup- 
ported by forty of the membership. 
After dinner had been served the gather- 
ing listened to Secretary Henry Allen, 
who gave a report of his visit to Wash- 
ington accompanied by Orville L. Smith, 
of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
to investigate conditions in connection 
with the placing of orders for some of 
the government printing outside of the 
Government Printing-Office. During the 
discussion which followed the report, hope 
was expressed that the plan of the Denver 
Typothete for the establishment of a 
distribution zone in Denver for handling 
much of the literature which is at present 
sent broadcast over the country would 
prevail. 

In addition to his report of the Wash- 
ington trip, Secretary Allen gave a 
résumé of the activities of the organiza- 
tion from the time of its inception at the 
beginning of the year, and mentioned 
that the credit and collection department 
was being used extensively, nearly $3,000 
being placed with him for collection. 
He pointed out the absolute necessity 
for printers to tighten credits and also 
to follow up accounts when they were 
due, and exhibited a Liberty loan bond 
which he had that afternoon received in 
payment of an account which had been 
owing one of the printers for somewhere 
in the neighborhood of two years and 
which had almost been given up as a 
non-collectable account. 

The Liberty loan drive in Denver was 
a great success. The local committee 
went over the top, and printers and 
members of the allied trades did more 
than their share toward the success 
that was accomplished. Several of the 
printing-offices gained the hundred per 
cent banners, and very extensive contri- 
butions were subscribed in most of the 
plants. The largest reported was a sub- 
scription of $7,000 from the C. F. Hoeckel 
Blank Book Company. Among the 
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hundred per cent concerns were the W. 
H. Kistler Stationery Company, Peerless 
Printing Company, Carson-Harper Print- 
ing Company. Among the allied trades, 
Peters Paper Company, Inland Paper 
Company, Carter, Rice & Carpenter 
Paper Company and The Cocks-Clark 
Engraving Company all gained the dis- 
tinction of having a hundred per cent of 
their employees subscribe. 


Conference on Standardization of 
Catalogue Sizes. 


At the instance of a committee, ap- 
pointed by the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association to consider the subject of 
the standardization of catalogue sizes, 
a conference was called to meet at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on May 22, to 
get at a consensus of the opinions of a 
wider range of associations and persons 
interested. The conference was held 
under the chairmanship of W. L. Chand- 
ler, of the Purchasing Agents’ Committee, 
and was attended by representatives of 
a number of technical and manufac- 
turers’ associations and also of various 
branches of the printing industry. The 
conference began at ro and lasted until 
6 o’clock, and was a very interesting one 
because of the varied opinions expressed 
and the instructive information brought 
out. As a result, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That catalogues be standard- 
ized to 6 by 9, 7% by 105 and 8 by 11 
inches. Also resolved, that we recom- 
mend for catalogues the manufacture of 
paper sheets ranging as follows: 25 by 38, 
32 by 44 and 33 by 46, with their respec- 
tive double sizes, and that we also 
endorse the weights of 40, 45, 50, 60, 
70 and 80 pounds, on the basis of 25 by 
38 inches, and that the colors be limited 
to white and natural. 

Notice of the action of the conference 
was telegraphed to the departments at 
Washington which now have the con- 
servation of paper under consideration. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Committee itself a reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that this 
committee would prefer that catalogues 
be issued in the 71% by 1056 inch size. 
This resolution is to come before the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association for its 
action thereon. 


Repair Parts for Campbell Presses 
from New Address. 


In a letter from the Campbell Printing 
Press Repair Parts Company, Incorpo- 
rated, we are notified that the New York 
city offices have been moved from the 
Pulitzer building, 63 Park row, to 21-25 
Rose street. Printers desiring informa- 
tion concerning repairs on their Camp- 
bell presses should direct their letters to 
the new address to avoid delay. 
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AMONG THE SUPPLY HOUSES. 


Sinclair & Valentine Discontinue 
One New York Office. 


As a conservation movement, the Sin- 
clair & Valentine Company, ink manu- 
facturers, closed their downtown office 
in New York city on May 10 and will 
hereafter handle their business in the 
metropolis from the main office at the 
factory, 611 West One Hundred Twenty- 
Ninth street. 


Alvin S. Dunbar Leaves Organiza- 
tion Work to Sell Paper. 


We are informed by Alvin S. Dunbar, 
for some time secretary of the Typothete- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, that he has left his employment 
with the printers there to accept a posi- 
tion on the sales force of the Srere 
Brothers Company, dealers in fine papers 
in that city. 


E. A. Atherton Wisconsin Repre- 
sentative for Mosher Paper 
Company. 

E. A. Atherton, well known through- 
out Wisconsin through his long connec- 
tion as representative of the American 
Type Founders Company in that State, 
has resigned in order to accept the posi- 
tion of Wisconsin representative of the 
Mosher Paper Company, of Chicago. 
Mr. Atherton will take up his new work 
about June 1, and his headquarters will 
be at Madison as heretofore. During 
the past year or more Mr. Atherton has 
also acted as Wisconsin representative 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, and has been 
doing good work for this journal in that 
territory. We refrain from extending 
our wishes for success, knowing, from his 
past record, that he will command it, 
and that he will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the forces of the Mosher Paper 
Company. 


Large Press Manufacturing Plants 
Consolidate. 


Notice has been sent out to the trade to 
the effect that three prominent manufac- 
turers of printing presses and machinery, 
the Whitlock Printing Press Manufac- 
turing Company, the United Printing 
Machinery Company and the Potter 
Printing Press Company, have merged 
their good-will, plants and other proper- 
ties into one organization under the name 
of Premier Printing Machinery Company. 

The primary purpose of this consoli- 
dation, it is announced, is to enlarge the 
sphere of usefulness attained by those 
highly successful companies and their 
products. The familiar names by which 
the products of the merged companies 
have been known in the past will be 
retained. 
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The distribution of the various ma- 
chines will be effected through a sales 
company known as the United Machine 
and Press Company, the main office of 
which distributing agency has been 
established at roo Summer street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Keystone Type Foundry Supply 
House Moves. 


On or about June 1, the Keystone 
Type Foundry Supply House, now 
located at Ninth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia, will remove to the J. W. 
Pepper building, southwest corner of 
Eighth and Locust streets. The new 
location is only two blocks away from the 
old place, which has been occupied by 
the Keystone for many years past. 

The Keystone Type Foundry Supply 
House will take the first floor and the 
basement of the Pepper building. The 
new sales department and showroom 
are spacious. Two large plate-glass win- 
dows are on the Eighth street front, 
giving an abundance of daylight to the 
business offices, showroom and_ sales 
department. In the rear of the building 
is a small street, allowing for a shipping 
platform and good delivery service. 
Extensive improvements are being made 
in the sections of the building which are 
to be used for the Keystone. The new 
showroom will contain exhibits of 
steel composing-room equipment, platen 
presses, cutting-machines, folders, wire- 
stitchers and other machines and devices 
of the latest models. 


The “Perfect”? Cutting-Stick. 


THE INLAND PRINTER was recently 
favored with a visit from one of its old 
friends, ‘‘Gene” Turner, formerly of 
Chicago, but now of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Turner is demonstrating that metal 
can be used in place of the wood sticks 
for paper-cutting machines, and is dis- 
tributing what is known as the “Per- 
fect”? cutting-stick. This stick is made 
of aluminum alloy, three-eighths of an 
inch square and in any length desired. 

A pressed aluminum holder is fur- 
nished, which fits into the slot in the 
machine into which the wood sticks are 
placed. This holder has a recess, which 
runs the entire length, and into which 
the three-eighths inch aluminum alloy 
cutting-stick is placed. The holder is 
fitted with several spring wedges which, 
when locked, hold the cutting-strip firmly 
in position. The holder is made three- 
fourths inch to fit the standard slot, but 
it can be fitted to machines taking a 
larger sized stick. 

Mr. Turner states that these sticks 
have been in constant use in a number 
of shops for several years past, and that 
they will not dull the edge of the knife, 
but will preserve it, and will give cleaner 
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and more accurate cutting. Complete 
information may be secured by address- 
ing Mr. Turner at 30 Euclid arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The “International”? Glue-Heaters. 


An announcement of interest to print- 
ers and binders has been made by the 
International Electric Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, to the effect that a 
number of improvements have been 
made in its line of electric glue-heaters. 
These heaters are made in sizes ranging 





Five-Gallon. 


Four-Quart. 


Showing Three Sizes of the “Inter- 
national’? Glue-Heaters. 


from one pint to five gallons and up, so 
that a size may be selected to suit the 
requirements of any plant. All sizes are 
equipped with three heats — high for 
rapid melting, medium for maintaining 
correct working temperature with cover 
open, and low for maintaining correct 
working temperature with cover closed. 
A three-heat indicating rotary snap 
switch is conveniently mounted on the 
body of the glue-pot. 

On the smaller sizes, from one-pint to 
two-gallon, a conical-shaped deflector- 
type cover is provided which deflects 
condensation on the under side of the 
cover when closed directly back into the 
inset or glue container, and which admits 
of the glue-brush being left in the pot 
when the cover is closed. This type of 
cover, it is claimed, prevents skin, scum 
and dirt forming on the glue when the 
cover is closed, and also prevents evap- 
oration and makes it unnecessary to be 
constantly thinning the glue with water. 

These glue-pots operate on dry heat 
without the use of water, hence it is 
claimed that there can be no burn-outs 
caused by evaporation of the bath. The 
heating element is designed to insure even 
distribution of the heat, thus preventing 
burning of the glue and insuring long life 
to the heating element. 
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The heaters from five gallons up in 
size are equipped with a hand stirring 
device or agitator, and a patented ball 
type brass valve which cuts off the flow 
of glue at the inside of the glue container 
or reservoir, which is designed to prevent 
clogging up of the drain-pipe. The body 
is mounted on a substantial iron frame, 
and all parts coming in contact with the 
glue are of copper or brass. Large sizes 
may be equipped with motor-driven agi- 
tators and automatic temperature regu- 
lation if desired. 

Each heater is equipped with six feet 
of heavy, flexible heater cord, fitted with 
a standard interchangeable plug, and is 
shipped ready for connection to any 
lamp-socket. 

The company is distributing a new 
descriptive circular and price-list, en- 
titled “‘Economy in the Glue Room,” 
which contains information regarding the 
handling of glue, and copies will be sent 
upon request. 


The “ Instanto ’’ Paper-Knife 
Sharpener. 


A simple little device which will be 
found a great convenience for keeping a 
good edge on the paper-knife, and which 
should soon pay for itself by reducing 
the bills for grinding the knife, is being 
placed upon the market by the W. Jack- 
son Company, Room 302, 29 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. The “Instanto” 
paper-knife sharpener, the name given 
this little device, is the invention of 
John Kallstrom. It is receiving a ready 
reception wherever Mr. Kallstrom dem- 
onstrates it. 


The Trojan Die Stamped Seal 
Company Perfects Automatic 
Stamping Press. 


In an announcement recently sent out 
to the trade, the Trojan Die Stamped 
Seal Company, 7 Hudson street, Boston, 
advises potential customers that it has 
perfected its automatic die-stamping 
press and is handling orders for embossed 
seals. The paper is fed from a roll and 
is printed from a die similar to that used 
on a regular die-stamping press. The 
paper is cut and delivered by a traveling 
belt to a delivery board in front. The 
speed is variable according to the job, 
but we understand up to 150 impressions 
per minute can be obtained. Henry 
Finch, of the Henry Finch Engraving 
Company, which concern recently re- 
moved from 185 Franklin street to 
larger and more commodious quarters 
at 7 Hudson street, where a modern 
plant for the execution of steel and 
copper engraving, plate printing and die 
stamping has been installed, is promi- 
nent in the Trojan organization also. 
Lester S. Riley is the inventor of the 
Trojan press. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. ; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
nema Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —-To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
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A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
— We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 






















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


THIS PROPOSITION SHOULD HAVE YOUR CAREFUL INVESTI- 

GATION — Long-established, well-equipped printing-plant in own 
building, only one in central Pennsylvania industrial and railroad town 
of 4,000 people, beautifully situated, is offered for sale at reasonable cash 
price; no newspaper in the town; good business now, with opportunities 
for much expansion; reason for selling — one owner retired, other owner 
prefers different business. C. W. GUTELIUS & SON, Northumber- 
land, Pa. 








FOR SALE —A medium-size printing-plant in a good northern Ohio 

city; the plant controls the majority of printing in the city, also a 
field within a radius of 50 miles with good business possibilities; plant 
in good running order, and a nice, going business; good reasons for 
selling; wonderful opportunity to right party with a little capital. For 
particulars you can address H. T. W., 44 West Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—A good printing-plant for medium-size publication desir- 

ing to locate in Chicago on account of new postal rates; modern type- 
faces, four cylinders, other equipment in keeping; reasonable rental in 
good building, with room for additional equipment; present owner not a 
printer; if desired, can give purchaser regular and steady orders for job- 
printing; might consider trade for income property. C 649. 





FOR SALE — Complete printing and binding plant; established busi- 

ness, located in live town of 8,000 inhabitants in western New York ; 
one Optimus, one Standard, one Babcock, one Gordon press, Autopress, 
linotype, Oswego automatic cutter, folder, stitcher, with usual printing- 
plant accessories; reasonable payment, balance easy terms with security. 
B. C. WILLIAMS, Newark, N. Y 





A GENUINE OPPORTUNITY — $8,000 cash buys a modern printing 

business, located in a fireproof building in the heart of New York city ; 
established over 10 years; about $30,000 of the best grade of work yearly 
(which can be increased) ; plant consists of two cylinders, four jobbers, 
cutter, stitcher, etc.; a clean proposition with no obligations; owners 
retiring. C 469. 





FOR SALE — Printing and publishing business, established five years, 

making money every day; best of reasons for selling; price $5,000, 
terms to the right man. DETROIT DAILY MARKET REPORT, 305 
Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to hardle our line 
of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 


BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Good, live job-printing plant in Indiana county seat of 
20,000; price $3,500. C 658. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidders: One all-size adjustable rotary press, 

size 43 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches, cuts anything 
between, prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web, has traveling offset web and can do 133-line screen half-tone print- 
ing; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate 
delivery. Also one Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 
printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face 
and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates; will 
furnish delivery to suit requirements and thoroughly overhaul for fairly 
quick delivery. Also secondhand Kidder roll-feed bed and platen presses: 
one 8 by 12 inch one-color press, with rotary slitting attachment, cut-off 
and flat delivery; one 12 by 26 inch two-color press with slitting attach- 
ment, special parallel motion tape delivery, suitable for handling tissue- 
paper or cloth stock, cut-off and flat delivery, with automatic lowering- 
table. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 




















Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 











MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. f 
a % of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


BR. L. MEGILL, Pat. and ag VISE GRIP 


From us or your dealer. Free By 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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A PRINTING FIRM in Middle West, whose business has suffered consid- 
erably on account of present conditions, has three Sterling rotary 
presses, all in first-class condition, which print one, two or three colors, 
and which, as you know, can turn out materially bigger production than 
the flat-bed type of press; these presses are equipped with Cross auto- 
matie feeders and automatic extension deliveries, and each will print a 
sheet 39 by 55%, inches; they are all of recent installation, and we would 
like to dispose of one of them at a material reduction from manufacturer's 
present price. Would also like to dispose of a couple of one-color Huber- 
Hodgman presses that will print a sheet 38 by 50 inches. C 659. 





FOR SALE QUICK — On account of other business, we offer one of the 

best-equipped mail-order printing-plants in the South, located near a 
large city; business runs from $10,000 up a year and is growing every 
day; profit from $300 to $400 monthly; equipped with up-to-date machin- 
ery and in handsome, well-lighted building erected for the office; latest 
model linotype, perforators, cylinders, jobbers, folders, stitchers and, in 
fact, all machines driven by individual motors; if you want to step into a 
paying business — one that is growing — with plenty of material to han- 
dle it, reply to this ad at once for full particulars; would not think of 
selling if not on account of other business. C 664. 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL-SALE PLAN, 27 by 39 and 41 by 55 Babcock 

Optimus, 46 by 56 Huber-Hodgman, 26 by 34, 32 by 47 and 35 by 50 
Miehles; also have large stock 2-revolution and drum cylinders, jobbers, 
stitchers, paper-cutters, automatic roll-feed jobbers, several job outfits; 
Seybold Duplex trimmer, $550; proof-presses, 16 by 25 Potter No. 2, 
$200; 11 by 25 Vandercook, $110; 25 by 35 Vandercook, $200. Tell us 
your wants and your machinery to sell WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 





MIEHLE PRESSES — Owing to change in equipment, will dispose of one 

No. 5/0 Special, 46 by 68, with Dexter pile feeder; one No. 4/0, 
46 by 62, with Cross feeder; one No. 3, 33 by 46; one Babcock regular, 
83 by 46; each equipped with individual motor; presses may be seen in 
daily operation. Write today. J. W. CLEMENT CO., 8 Lord st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 





FOR SALE, $750 — Babcock Optimus, 29 by 43 between bearers, two- 

revolution, front face-up delivery, has four form and four distributing 
rollers; this press is in first-class condition and is as good as a completely 
rebuilt machine; an unusual bargain for a quick buyer. HEYMANN 
PRINTING HOUSE, 527 Callowhill st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Two Model 1 linotypes, 3 magazines each; 1 Brown paral- 

lel folder ; 1 Vandercook 5-column proof-press ; 1 linotype melting-pot ; 
1 paper-baler ; composing-stones, slug-cutters and electrotype chases ; clos- 
ing out business. G. V. LEWIS, Administrator, Box 885, St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Job-printing outfit: 2 presses, 4 type-stands, 4 type- 

cabinets, 93 type-cases, 150 pounds newspaper type, 3 marble slabs, 
94 fonts job type, 2 tables, 1 stove, 1 paper-cutter, 1 staple binder, lead- 
cutter, ete. For further particulars, write J. A. ROLLER, Luray, Va. 





FOR SALE — One pony Miehle, 34 by 26 inch bed, two-revolution, two 

rollers, two horse-power Lundell motor, 230 volts, 1,200 r. p. m., direct 
current, Cutler-Hammer starting controller; all in first-class condition. 
If interested, write SEEMANN & PETERS, Saginaw, Mich. 





FOR SALE —A job-printing plant and going business, fully equipped, 

with linotype machine, cylinder presses, four platen presses — one 
with Miller feed — and especially good type equipment. THE OPDYKE 
PRESS, Inc., 286 York st., New Haven, Conn. 
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FOR SALE — American looping-machines (self-feed and hand-feed), for 
looping with twine, books, almanacs, tags and cards. WARD & 
McLEAN, Lockport, N. Y 





FOR SALE — Router, beveler, saw, proof-press, camera, lens, screens, 
ete. Write for complete list. G. A. BETTS, care Capper Engraving 
Co., Topeka, Kan. 





FOR SALE — Pennsylvania printer needs room; 30-inch lever cutter, 
10 by 15 Favorite press, 8 by 12 Prouty, Washington hand-press ; 
bargains. C 646. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices) NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
Haven, Conn. 











LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
rices, liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





FOR SALE — 82-inch power paper-cutter, 12 by 24 steam matrix-table, 
rotary roll printing-press. ALEXANDER BLACKIE, Shreveport, La. 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 











FOR SALE — Two metal-pots with gasoline burners, all complete and in 
good shape. BERNE WITNESS CO., Berne, Ind. 





AUTOPRESS in eastern Pennsylvania for sale at a sacrifice; 11 by 17; 


good as new; need room for larger press. C 645. 





FOR SALE — No. 7 Boston wire-stitcher, in splendid condition. RICH- 


ARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 





TYPE, majority never inked, rule, leads, slugs, spacing, furniture, gal- 
leys; communicate. C 636. 





FOR SALE, or will trade for a small Miehle, one 42 by 62 Miehle in good 
condition. DIXIE PAPER & BOX CO., Atlanta, Ga. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


WANTED — Finisher and forwarder on general and blank book work; 

excellent opportunity for a man with family; ideal working condi- 
tions; new model building, modern machinery; permanent position and 
good wages; 48 hours; give age, experience and wages. W. F. HUM- 
PHREY, Geneva, N. Y. 








WANTED — Bookbinder; all-around man with ruling and finishing expe- 
rience preferred; $30; also job-printer; state age, experience and 
wages expected. A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 





must be fair ruler; good 
regarding self and wages 


WANTED — Good, all-around bookbinder ; 
Northwest town; state full particulars 
expected in first letter. C 460. 





PHOTOENGRAVER’S OUTFIT, $550 — Proof-press, bed 25 by 40, 2,200 

Ib.; camera, 22 by 22, with line plateholder; beveling-machine, table 
18 by 18, 500 lb.; trimmer, table 12 by 18, 200 lb.; saw. CURTIS J. 
THOMPSON, 3545 Ogden av., Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE — Hoe rotary magazine press with electrical attachments; 

prints, folds and pastes 32 pages 10% by 14, or 64 pages 7 by 10% 
inches; is in as good condition as new; price low. G. V. LEWIS, Admin- 
istrator, Box 885, St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE — Dexter drop-roll jobbing folder, No. 589, sheets 12 by 16 

to 25 by 38, 2, 3, 4 fold right-angle machine, equipped with 32 and 
16 page head perforators; good as new. THE PRINT SHOP, Madi- 
son, Wis. 





FOR SALE — Hoe two-revolution press, size of bed 44 by 60, four-roller, 
for printing or cutting and creasing; will trade in part payment. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 688 Federal st., Chicago. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE — Harris press, two-color, S1, 15 by 18, com- 
plete and in excellent working order; will sell for $1,950; small cash 
payment, balance monthly instalments. C 647. 





FOR SALE — One Cottrell 16-roller press, bed 48 by 58, 5 H. P. motor 
attached, in good running order, for the sum of $1,500 complete; 
$1,200 without motor and starting-box. C 648. 


WANTED — Foreman for bindery; all-around man preferred; good 
wages to right man. THE ZIEGLER PRINTING CO., Butler, Pa. 


Address 809 





FORWARDER and ruler wanted; open shop, no strike. 


Marquette bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED — Linotype operators for night shift, also one extra good oper- 

ator to take charge of night shift; the proper man will receive the 
opportunity to interest himself financially; in reply give age, experience, 
if married, if union, salary expected, and how soon you could come. 
LINOTYPE, Box 195, Buffalo, N. Y. 








WANTED — High-grade job-compositor; steady position in large private 

printing-plant, modernly equipped throughout and doing good work ; 
married man preferred; state age, married or single, salary, and give 
references, if first-class. C 652. 


WANTED — Foreman medium-sized plant; must have positive character 

and be able to drive jobs through without delay; practical printer 
and systematizer; state experience and wages desired; Kansas City, Mo. 
C 650. 








WANTED — First-class compositor, who can also operate linotype and 

eare for machine; good opportunity for A-No. 1 man; non-union; 
$27 per week to start. GRAZER PRINT SHOP, Exchange Bank bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


AN INDIANA FIRM wants a printer, with some real ability in laying 
out work, to assist foreman in composing-room; must have some style 
to work; will pay $27; union shop. C 654. 











PROCESS 
WORK 


—and , 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























Ink-Man. 





WANTED — A man for New York city, familiar with printing-inks and 
matching colors. C 653. 





Miscellaneous. 





BOOKBINDERS, printers, pressmen, machine operators, who are steady, 
sober men, can find employment in a bone-dry town; union establish- 
ment. TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, Jackson, Miss. 





Office. 





WANTED — An experienced man on the mail-order desk; one who is 

fully conversant with price-books covering commercial printing in all 
of its branches; give experience and salary wanted in making application. 
S. C. TOOF & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





Pressroom. 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT — At present in charge of the mechanical 

departments of a large publishing-house in New York city; possess 
a 15-year record as a highly efficient composing-room foreman and super- 
intendent in three of America’s most successful plants; am an expert 
mechanic and a thorough executive, with an intimate knowledge of every 
angle of economical production; can surround myself with high-class 
workmen in all departments; desire to return to the West in closer touch 
with native environs. C 651. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Would like to connect with 

concern now operating or who expect to install private plant; have 
had a wide range of experience with men and machines, particularly 
private plant problems; practical printer, married, sober, dependable 
and above draft age; best of references. C 468. 








Pressroom. 
EXPERIENCED Autopress, Kelly and platen pressman wants perma- 
nent job; 12 years’ experience commercial, loose-leaf, form-letter work ; 
exempt; union. C 657. 














CYLINDER PRESSMAN WANTED — One that is first-class workman 

and competent first assistant to the foreman; state age, experience, 
where now employed and salary expected in first letter. S. C. TOOF 
& CO., Memphis, Tenn. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Capable salesmen calling on printing trade to handle Car- 

michael Relief Blanket on commission; relieves press strain; greatly 
reduces make-ready; guaranteed product; greatly demanded; references 
required; prefer salesmen with established trade. CARMICHAEL 
BLANKET CoO., P. O. Box 505, Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED — Salesman who can handle both school and commercial work ; 

a man who can sell engraving and printing on a service and quality 
basis, instead of price; a man who is already a salesman, not one who 
wants to be or thinks he is. A. ZEESE ENGRAVING CO., Dallas, Tex. 





WANTED — Competent, experienced, practical combination printing 
and stationery salesman; one who is a live wire; good position. 
WESTERN BANK SUPPLY CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman; can furnish 
best of references; prefer outside of Chicago. C 663. 





SITUATION WANTED as pressroom foreman by a practical man of 
wide experience with rotary presses. C 641. 





Proofroom. 


PROOFREADER, practical printer, union, 7 years in present position, 
wants work in South. LOCK BOX 33, Braintree, Mass. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








WANTED — Kelly press, Autopress, Standard press and C. & P. Gordon, 
Miehle presses in good condition. C 660. 





WANTED — Offset press, large size, prefer 44 by 64 inches; give serial 
number, make and price. C 655. 





INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings; $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or writee EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRINTER’S READY RECKONER gives cost of 1,000 sheets of 103 dif- 

ferent weights of paper (new bases), varying by quarter cents up to 
40 cents per pound; valuable index feature reduces labor of computing 
costs to minimum; postpaid, 50 cents. FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Composing-Room. 





COMPOSITOR, who knows how to make type work, who has good taste 
and unusual ability, wants place as compositor, layout or foreman 
medium-sized plant; calatogue, direct advertising, commercial; abun- 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’’-— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 











Advertising for Printers. 


BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 

two-color cuts and copy monthly. You do the printing and own the 
cuts for your town. Small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples and 
prices. ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines. 








Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 














dant experience, energetic, a hard worker, married, union; Pacific coast 
or Mountain States preferred, but best offer gets me, no matter where. 


Carbon Black. 





Address P. O. BOX 1086, Portland, Ore. 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





MONOTYPE CASTER-OPERATOR, now employed, desires situation in 


Casemaking and Embossing. 





West; 4 years’ experience on all kinds of work; union; good me 
chanic; age 25, with family; total abstainer; Class 4 in draft. C 687. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR wants steady position in south- 
ern California or some Western State; 6 years’ experience on all 


Chase Manufacturers. 





classes work; married, not subject to draft. C 662. 





FIRST-CLASS union monotype machinist desires to make a change; 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





three or more machines; first-class references; age 29, married; 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 





must be permanent; Pennsylvania or Ohio preferred. C 656. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, a broad-gage man with a ready 

grasp for large affairs who can reconcile and cut costs and put more 
hours into the working day, can see things in their broader aspect and 
has a knack for the orderly planning and routing of work; can estimate, 
buy and sell intelligently and write letters that make good; reliable and 
adaptable — not limited to any one line of work; an executive with fore- 
sight, initiative, energy and perseverance, who does not stand still; 
above draft age; go anywhere. C 661. 








THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 8 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 




















R.R.B. ctor 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


NEW YORK 





83 Gold Street 
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Cylinder Presses. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 











Embossing Composition. 





Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 





TS a EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60ce, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





All makes. Big values. 








Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90 








Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printer’s supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 








Roughing-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsyth st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 48 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Den- 
ver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Win- 
nipeg, Can., 175 MeDermot av. 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bidg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia, Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pear! st., 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 














New York; also 
Philadelphia, and 89 


Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., 


WILD & STEVENS, 
Established 1850. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 























BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 





Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 
HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 


st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 











LET US estimate on your type requirements. 
DRY, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits j 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meee Eee ee ee ee 





















It’s chock-full of FORCEFUL Business-Illustrations that put 
*‘punch’’ into printed matter and produce RESUL LTS. Ideas and 
INSPIRATION on every page -- all new and original; a quick and 
ae art service that creates orders for you -- at little cost. 
GET THIS BOOK! Neatly printedincolors. Send $1.00 (refunded 
on first order) and we will promptly forward you a copy FREE. 


THE BUSINESS-ILLUSTRATION CO., 2245 W. Augusta St., Chicago, Ill. 














in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 

Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Here, Jim, here’s the way to 


N MANY an office where you printers call, 

there’s a bugaboo called ‘‘ Expense Accounts.” 
It’s a bugaboo to the traveling salesman and to 
his employer, and it often causes annoyance and 
friction. 


If you show your customer, or the man whose 
first order you seek, a way to get rid of this buga- 
boo, you do him a great service. 


The form illustrated above, at the right, gives 
you just this opportunity. It is a simple, practical 
Daily Expense Slip, to be carried in the salesman’s 
vest pocket. It insures greater accuracy, because 
of its inducement to jot down every expenditure 
the moment the cash has changed hands. That’s 
why Jim’s friend is recommending it as a remedy 
for Jim’s expense-account troubles. 


The printer who makes it his business to offer 
such helpful suggestions as this is far more likely 
to win an interested hearing than the printer who 
talks only printing generalities when visiting a pro- 
spective customer. 

The Hammermill Portfolios, containing office 
forms printed on Hammermill Bond, are full of 
valuable ideas—time-saving, worry-saving, and 
order-getting ideas. 

There is a separate portfolio for practically 
every line of business, and the whole set will 
be sent to any printer who writes us for them. 
Equipped with this material, the printing sales- 
man calling on a “prospect”? has something that 
will win immediate attention and pave the way 
to new business. 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 


“The Utility Business Paper" 


€ 
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keep an Expense Account” 


Hammermill Bond is made in twelve colors and 
white, and in three finishes, giving a bond, a ripple, 
and a linen effect—providing a paper exactly right 
for every office use, and a distinctive color for each 
office or factory form. 


More and more, big business houses are learn- 
ing the advisability of using one dependable paper 
for all their printing. It saves needless discussions 
and the customer knows that the Hammermill 
watermark is his guarantee of quality. 

The printer who is filling his orders with 
Hammermill Bond is building up a clientele of 
satisfied customers. 


By standardizing on one dependable paper like 
Hammermill, the printer can give satisfaction, save 
time, and make money—his turnover of stock is so 
rapid and uniform that it is easy for him to carry 
a good assortment for quick service and it is often 


possible to combine runs and save presswork. 


If you are not already increasing your business 
with the Hammermill Bond Portfolios, write us for 
them today. We will gladly send the full set, em- 
bodying helpful suggestions for many kinds of busi- 
nesses, to any printer. They’ll get business for you, 


and Hammermill Bond will hold it. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 


“* The Utility Business Paper"’ 
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TO PRINT RIGHT, MOUNT RIGHT! 


YOU MOUNT RIGHT WHEN YOU EQUIP WITH AND USE 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


“THE FOUNDATION BLOCKS OF GOOD PRINTING” 


Simplest, easiest and quickest to operate, most efficient in practice, they enable you to 
reduce make-up and register time one-half. Don’t buy a pig in a poke—INVESTIGATE! 


SEND FOR PRINTED LITERATURE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Tom BATEMAN, General Sales Manager JAMES T. SHERMAN, Chicago Representative 


Main Office and Factory 
552 S. Clark Street Third and Lock Streets 461 Eighth Avenue 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 


Warnock Diagonal Block 




















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 












Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





the “Indian” Trade- 
mark on every package 
of gummed stock you buy. 


219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 



















It is the sign of gummed 
paper jobs that run without a 











hitch—and meet the requirements 
of your most exacting customer. 
“Indian Brand,” made of carefully 
selected stock is finished to a perfect print- 
ing surface that registers clean, brilliant 
impressions. First quality gumming makes it 
adhere instantly and firmly when properly moist- 
ened—but not before. Try out our generous free 


sample sheeis on your own press. 
wear and require the 


minimum make-ready. NASHUA GUMMED & 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- COATED PAPER CO. 
Electrotypmg type Foundry, inc. NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 





THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 

































































































From Maker to User Only 


Because of the increasing demand for machinery—and the difficulty during war times of 
adding to factory equipment—Vandercook Presses are now sold only direct to the user. 


Because so many printers are sending us direct-by-mail orders, we have not been com- 
pelled to advance our prices nearly so much as has been usual in these war times. 


The Presses that Revolutionized Proofs 


The rigid bed of all Vandercook Presses has proved by every test to be the best con- 
struction for hand-operated presses. 














Made and sold by 


THE VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES. _ , The Vandercook Press, | 
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Waren’ 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


‘‘Here is the paper—here 
is the way it will print” 


HAT’S what we say when we lay in the 

top of every case of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Paper a sheet printed in our own 
testing shop at Cumberland Mills. This sheet 
is taken from the same making as the rest of 
the paper in the case. 


The Warren Printed Top Sheet is to printing 
paper what a road test is to an automobile. 


We have set a standard for the way every 
grade of Warren’s Standard Printing Paper 
will print, and we intend not to ship any paper 
out of our mills that can’t live up to that stand- 
ard on our own presses. 

Standardized paper means better printing, and 
better printing means more sales from your 
catalog. 

The Warren Standards make it easier for you a 
to buy better printing. Fl ui 


a 


i 


i 


, 
The Warren Suggestion Book ANNI ' V4 S 
I 


shows you the paper and ( Tc 
NY 
NY 





shows you how it will print 


The sheets of this book are Warren Standard Paper, in 
different weights, printed with different kinds of engrav- 


ings of a wide variety of subject. Color is used freely, e Ss , 
the screen of each engraving is named, treatment of Printin apers 
each illustration described, and the particular field of 

printing for which each Warren Standard Paper is made 

is explained. Sent only to buyers of printing; to printers, 

engravers, and their salesmen, 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 
200 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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n etchable coated paper 
or making overlays for 
alFtone and color pro- 
cess printing : Used by 
many of the largest print- 
ers and publishers + + + : ° 
Not a war-time expedient, Cleveland Folding Machine 


| Gut a domestic article estab- 


ay The McCain Feeder 
a , Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE Mccain Automatic Feeder 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF MECHANICAL FEED FOR 





are 


> 











{| Gished upon a permanent ON OUR INITIAL INSTALLATION the first three days’ 
| ; i operation, according to records, shows: 

| asls + Production first day,4'/shours - - 18,600 

ii le ; . it Production second day,8 hours - - 43,300 

a Or par t wculars address Productionthird day,8 hours - - 45,740 

k 

Y) i Stock, 1201b. enamel—10 x 16—making 3 folds— 

Hy ( i} feeding sheet the long way to folding machine. 

v oD A.M.COLLINS MFG. COMPANY © h Can be used also with Hall, Brown, Anderson and Dexter 
a PHILADELPHIA ty! high-speed folding machines. 

ne New York hicago KK : . 

Les Chicag, ® ) M¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
\ LY) KG 629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 



























The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 





Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


|THE MECHANISM|| 

(OT YPe|| 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 





Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 





Bound in flexible leather. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Old Hampshire Gond 


In selling, Old Hampshire Bond it is unnecessary to argue at 
length about quality. The paper tells its own story. 


The point is, how will Old Hampshire benefit the concern 
using, it? 


It will sometimes be necessary to prove to your customer that 
his stationery represents him, indicates the esteem he himself 
holds for his business, and gives his prospective customers their 


first impression of his house. His stationery tells a story that 
influences his man favorably or unfavorably. 


You cannot expect to sell Old Hampshire to the concern with 
a picayune policy, but you should sell it to the broader-Zauged 
business folk. If you are cultivating, this class of trade, write 
us for a copy of 


OUR NEW PORTFOLIO FOR PRINTERS 


‘“‘Better Business Letters’’ 


It carries a series of experiences, suggestions 
and recommendations on the more profitable 
use of the business letter, tosether with a plan 
for placing, new customers on your books. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 























STAR STICKS 


are used by 
MOST GOOD COMPOSITORS 
and sold by All the Principal Dealers. 


Prices the lowest, satisfaction and 
service considered. 

Then, ‘‘Why save on the stick to 
lose on the stone?” 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 























TAGS 














TAGS 











THE SIGN OF QUALITY 
Printers, Don’t Print Tags of Any Kind! 





Send all tag orders to DENNEY. We make and print TAGS—that’s 
our business, producing orders complete at much lower prices than 
you can afford to bother with in yourown shop. You get the orders 
—we do the work and ship to you —and you make a profit where you 
couldn’t before. Interested? Send next job for our NET price to you. 


THE DENNEY TAG CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


SLI 


5 0 Longer Service from 
® Rollers and Better 


Presswork result from the use 
of MoRGAN EXPANSION ROLLER 
Trucks. For Economy’s Sake, 
Investigate. Price Reasonable. 


[le 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HNN 
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WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


GOSS 


32-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 


For Page 1014x14 inches 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Effective Solicitation 


for the printer is among his gravest problems. The quality customer is earnestly sought for 
and persistently desired. The quality customer can only be attracted and held by quality 
work. Heis willing to pay the price 
if he can get what he wants. We have 
made the quality customer want 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


and while many are getting them, 
many are not because they have to be 
ordered from a distance. Let these 
people know you have the cards and 
OTEEL COMPANY, you will get their business and hold 
Renata it, and the cards will probably be the 
a vn PIOHER OUILOINe smallest item they will buy from you. 
CHICAGO They know you area quality shop, be- 
cause you handle these quality goods. 
You can not dodge that logic. The 
roods are the evidence. Can you af- 
ford to be one day without these cards? Send for prices to the trade. WRITE NOW. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. P3337 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





A arance of Our Neat 
or Sarda in Case 

















Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 














Established 1892 
a. he &. 192 nké ; 
wa” bs SAWS 
INCORPORATED 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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WATERMARKED 


The World’s Greatest Bond Paper 





Tear It ! Co) FFICE forces of America 

” 4 are rapidly adopting, and 

Compare It De 1S demandin3, HOWARD 

ss" : ¥ DS BOND for their complete 
stationery requirements. 


— HOWARD BOND is a paper which 
has the most brilliant white color of 
Specify It any writing, paper on earth, regard- 
less of price. 
k 


The Howard mill's reat advantage 
of pure, cold, perfect paper-makin3, 
water, taken from an underground 
lake, enables them to get the clear 
white shade that has not been and 
can not be approached. 


Connie await al Selected raw stock is responsible 
WHITE andCOLoRs for HOWARD BOND positive uni- 
ready for distribution  formity and strength extraordinary. 


A request for sample book of Howard Bond 
will have our prompt attention. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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BLOMGREN 
BROS. & CO 


ae, ESTABLISHED 1875 














The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 







SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 












Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


ole SHERMAN JT. Oswald Publishing Company 
CH of Veto) 344 West 38th Street, New York 


20000000000000060009 
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Why B.B.& S.? 3 























The Robert Dick Mailer 


yay the three great pargetiags to the ‘yA bES 
EED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 





eee 





SJ 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, Because _ make highest quality goods Oy 
; Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911. Because their type outwears any other o) 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., Because of accuracy given where accuracy counts 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 0) 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent Because all they make is standard : ; 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory Because they make all classes of supplies and their ro) 
results, and think it is the best and speediest service is prompt 
machine on the market to- day. My record 0) 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best Because they guarantee all goods 
recordin Texas. Would be pleased to have Because they carry big stocks at factory @ 
* you use this letter in any way you see fit. Because they carry big stocks all over the country 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, O) 


Foreman Mailing Dept. 
% Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 

For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 15%); tere St: 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 4 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis re 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


Set in Parsons and Parsons Bold _ Border No. 1307 0) 
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Convincing Evidence | THE INLAND PRINTER 














632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 
You have _ this Si and Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 
are certain convinced now von 
A below for............ months, beginning........ 1918, 


that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


Trade Journal of the Printing 




















and Allied Industries. jo-iueameaaaaameaaaaamaanite 
Address City State 
SIGN THE ORDER FORM | Operparin 











AND MAIL IT TO-DAY wwe SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50 
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Better than a Private Dandy 


Pal RNY PAPER MILL can use your 
cali dandy roll to make any grade of 
bond paper. So long as you are satis- 
fied, the manufacturer has no further 
interest or responsibility in the matter. 
But we have thousands of critical cus- 
tomers to satisfy with 


Worthmore Bond 


We must maintain the Quality of every 
run. And we do maintain it. This 
is why Worthmore Bond is a better 
standard for the lithographer than any 
brand of bond paper carrying the im- 
pression of a private dandy roll. 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office Chicago Office—Continental 
501 Fifth Ave. & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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MADE BY 





CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 





66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. °2,525RMAN ST. 








ELF AUK (PN)ELF B.B.B. VULCAN 





MONARCH KALISTA 


















































For sale by all dealers. 






Accuracy is the Key-Note of Success 
That’s Why 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


are so successful. They will not repeat or 
jump, have large figures and are easy to set. 
It is wise to equip all your presses with them. 
$5.00 in U.S. A. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 

































Buy the : 
Automatic 
PRESS 


Make 80 to 90% 
on card-printing jobs 
This prints and feeds 


Automatically 100 a 
minute, 6000an hour 











Any size orstyle 
of cards from 3x 
Ps 2in.upto3}x5} 
in. and no other 
PRESS at any 
price can do better work. 


Send for our free booklet, or get it from your dealer. 


S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. 
Manufacturers 542 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





























There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





















i Howto Pile 
Paper 





BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


“The books are especially adapted to 
the needs of the printer who is re- 
quired to doa little binding, and 
will prove especially profitable to 
that large class of employers who 
hold membership in the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union.”— 
Typographical Journal. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


By John J. Pleger 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 











© Electrotype Co. 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Lllinois BEEBE BSE RBRRRBRRRREREE ES 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 


Nickeltypers 


Electrotypers 
Engravers 


Designers 





clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 











e 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; ee in ——. 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
) 3) BOs YS L039 D 4 =) Ds OL— 





1 TheREVOLVATOR enables 
you to utilize storage space 


1606 W. Adams St. Chicago 





to best advantage. Itstacks 
clear up to the ceiling and 





wide aisles are unnecessary. It reduces to 
a minimum the labor and time necessary to 
handle and pile heavy cases or rolls of paper, 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


















BUY ECONOMY QUADS 
They’re Hollow 
Easily Pulled with Tweezers. ~- Pat'd Oct. 25, 1910. 


SAVE one-fourth in weight -- 25 per cent in cost. 
SAVE time and labor--can be pulled out at a minimum of 


why buy 
smaller units of the same thing? 
Samples on request. 
Globe Type Foundry 
958 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 





written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 


Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 























METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 


hicago New York 


World Building 
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Kallstrom’s “Instanto” Automatic Paper-Knife Sharpener 


The “ Instanto ” Paper-Knife Sharpener sharpens your knife—in or out of the machine—in thirty seconds. 
The better way is to take the knife out of the machine. 
So simple = jy. Sharpens the knife perfectly without spoiling the temper of the steel or wearing 
a boy can use it Dog |.) il down the blade. The cost of the Sharpener is more than saved in one operation. 
‘Zz The Knife and Sharpener will last you a lifetime. 


Note from the cut the manner of operation. Hold the Sharpener with the 

N yg PAU A hands in the position shown, the right hand well clear of the blade, and 

wy yf Wy, “Uj ; g y Pe - » with the concave wheel of the Sharpener parallel to the back of the knife. 
°o 








Run the Sharpener back and forth three times, pressing lightly. Finish 
by running over with oil stone. We can furnish oil stones, especially 
— selected for this purpose, at 25 cents each. 








Some of the largest houses in W. JACKSON & COMPANY Price, $1.50 each 


the country use the “‘Instanto : d 
Daenan oomunet 39 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. poe ee 


























ESLEECK’S Catalog (over Papers ] 


THIN PAPERS ie?’ DEXTERS 
FOR iaaibiens FORMS Bie AYN be 


If several carbon copies are to be made of in- : 
voices, cost system sheets or other printed forms, ENA, C VV = oe 
you require a high-grade onion skin or manifold 


a WHY? Simulating Fie ine Leather | 


If it is an invoice, the top sheet is sent to the 
customer, and you want it to look well. Then 


you file one copy or more for reference ; if they er 
are worth copying, they should be made on paper LEVANT—The Artistic 


that will insure legible and permanent records. 




















If it is a system form, it must be strong and well Expressing the finished and subtle art of the finest 


made because of the handling it will receive. Levant leather, Dexter's Levant Cover Paper is a won- 
derfully suitable medium to convey a sense of things 


EZ = artistic, exquisite or out of the ordinary. 
— i For jewel or perfume catalogs, music programs or 
J P g py 
)ESLEECK'S THIN PAI amas PAPERS catalogs, lists of rare books or costly wines, for rich 


menus—for all such refinements and luxuries, Levant 
Cavers can convey exactly the right idea of distinc- 
The ESLEECK papers are right for important tion, exclusiveness and artistry. 

uses in every organized business office. | Have you a copy of our valuable and handsome Suggestion 
Sold by leading jobbers. Ask Dept. B for samples. Book, and the latest XTRA, that ‘‘different’’ house-organ? 


ESLEECK MBG. CO. C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 

















TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 

MACHINE FINISH 
EGG SHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
ANTIQUE LAID 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 





AN ENLARGEMENT 
OF AND REVISION OF 
JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


N. 8. AMSTUTZ 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





Postage, 10 
cents extra 


Price, $3.00 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leading, men in the craft 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 





" Th H Fi 99 isthe fot a 
€ FiuMaAaN PIQUPE _ tionof Bure drawing 
construction of every 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL part of the human form 


is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. 
‘*THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, 
orany one desirin?,a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.00 THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





The **New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us to-day for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 











EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MA 
The art of producing ey or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates as fast as ordinary printing. 


Complete Outfit from $75.00 up. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
251 William Street, New York City 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT presses. Let us 
know your needs, also repair parts for Campbell Presses. 


New York Office: Pulitzer Building Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 




















Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 


im ONE or MOR 
| (Zee CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or —— yale purpose. 


S ia. STINSON 
resident 








ty resden 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


W rite for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 











New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters - Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














PER DOZ. 


= BROCERS. 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 








See Ree 
Ghe PAPER 
DEALER 
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is a Good one ‘aie. Yue 


T 5h MODELS to 
au. select from 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 











ONES || 49 Speeds! 


NON-CURLING The right speed for each individual job, where 


maximum production is obtained with mini- 


GUM M ED PA PE RS mum of loss through lost motion, spoiled paper, 


etc., is easily and quickly secured with the 








No, 400 | . A Push-Button 


Control Motor 
is the 


finest and cheapest sheet of Surprising, too, but this efficient motor and 


trol costs the printer less in first cost, as 
ood gummed paper on — _— , 
g 8 pap well as electric bills, than the old drum or 


the market today face type of controls and motors. 





Complete descriptive literature and price-list 
Send for samples at our expense and judge for yourself upon request to 





— Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A, 
SAMI JEL JONES &F { ‘0 Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim |= New York, 1457 Broadway 
” TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8N. Sixth St. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 



































See, ~FIVE YEARS OF PROOF 
Die ce | B x i That the PERFECT (metal) CUTTING STICK is better —_— 


than any kind of wooden stick. 
SAVES 75% stick cost; 20% grinding and knife cost. SAVES lots of strawboard 
and cuts last sheet clean. One stick lasts six to eight months steady cutting. 


Try it thirty days at cost of $1.50 if you do not keep it. 
Send exact size of stick both ways and the name of machine. 


HREE YEARS without an accident— without a break — without THE ACME CONVERTIBLE VIBRATOR 
a failure to operate. That’s the record of the is the best on the market at any price. 
T-B SAFETY GUARD Less friction—no pressure—just contact. _ Easier on rollers and press. 
Simple, accurate, quick adjustment to variable size rollers. 


(Patent 863,611) : 
The only rd for C. & P. presses that has no operating mechanism. Sap genes alk oma Gama — 4 


Tt cannot break, get out of order or wear out. If the press turns over, 
it must operate; and then it’s the cheapest— Ten Dollars, any size, 8x12 10x15 12x18 14x22 
f. o. b. Cleveland. Approved and recommended by State Authorities $15.00 $15.00 $17.50 $20.00 
and Insurance Companies. Send $1.00 to cover expense for 30-day trial. Applied on bill if kept. 
Morgans & Wilcox Safety Lock and Register System — Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks — Burch Perforators 
Write for books ‘'To Help You"’ and ‘‘Some Facts”; alsothe T-B Literature, it is interesting and convincing 


30 Euclid Arcade GENE TURNER Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’”’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men and 
others. Its articles relate to the constructive 
phases of printing and advertising. It conveys 
information of real value and interest. It pre- 
sents regularly the new things in type, design, 
colorwork, the reproductive processes, and other 
features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 10 cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








(Bie 
British Printer 


The “National Journal” of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 

















If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 





T P O will solve your sales 
Y and credit problems. 
A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


piving, street addresses. 


A RATING BOOK 


that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


written by experts. 


DRAFT BOOKS 


Weite for that save collection fees. 


further details. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Credit Books. Reports. Collections. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 








New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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37,000 IN USE 





LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Revised Prices of Linotypes 


QO and after June 15, 1918, the prices of Linotypes, 
f. o. b. New York, will be as follows: 


a ee $1,950 | rere ree ere $3,300 
ne ne 2,400 Cd, rae 3,450 
a eee 2,900 Misi. 6 eh dee eKaS 2,850 
ee er ee 3,200 er ee 3,000 
ere 35350 Per eT Ter Te 4,150 


Model K, $2,600 


All Prices Subject to Change without Notice. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO., New York, U. S. A. 


Chicago San Francisco New Orleans Canadian Linotype, Ltd. (Toronto) 
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TRL THIS DOLLAR BOOK 
| [ Bes | HELPS PRINTERS 10 MAKE 
a | aa THEIR WORK MORE EF- 

ay | FECTIVE -PUTS PUNCH’ 














“00 i _ INTO YOUR 


Hexe’s-a. Baal: PRINTED 
" Every Printer in the Land Needs JOBS 


It Will Enable You to Furnish Customers with Adequate Art Service 





at a Minimum Expense 





THE BEYGEH BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES is a business winner. With it, you can furnish ideas and plates for your customer’s , 
printed matter. Think what that means. No delay, no big expense for engravings, no artist’s salary to pay. There are almost 1,000 Yi 
designs and ideas ready for your use. There are 75 cuts—checks, drafts, etc.—exactly suited for bank printing. The “‘idea ser- ” i 
vice” you can furnish by using the ‘‘ Beygeh Book”? will enable you to hold old customers and create new business as well. 













7 “il Beygeh 
HOW TO GET THIS BOOK i een 
Use the corner coupon. Fill in your name and address. Send it to us with 50 two-cent stamps, a dollar bill, or check, 7 7 Minneapolis, 
and the book will be mailed at once. We will credit you with $1.25 to apply against any cuts selected from the Minn. 
book or on orders for regular engraving, based on photoengravers’ — —— supplement showing P Gani ieee rencinks 
how many of the designs can be adapted to various jobs will also be furnished. / on Gh iti wth tenho 


There is no expense to you. You get your money back. Surely, you printers looking for ideas, 7 your book of DESIGN-PLATES, 
looking for more jobs, will not let this opportunity pass. Detach and mail the coupon while Ps as per offer Inland Printer. 
you're thinking of it. Pa 


BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO., Beygeh Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


, WOON ercka Gs nies Soo sean aks 


7 
7 OO Scacchi pi co ae Sh a es a 


a 7 
SEND IN THAT COUPON NOW , gu eens 
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Perhaps you can render 


valuable service to your country 





Important chemical and other technical engineering work necessary 
for the prosecution of this war is being carried on by the Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station, at Washington, D. C. The services of 
trained men of the following classifications are urgently needed: 


















Bacteriologists Instrument Makers 
Biologists Laboratory Assistants 
Chemists, Inorganic — Laborers 

- Organic Machinists 

. Physical Physiologists 

“ Electro- Plumbers 
Chemical Engineers _Steamfitters 
Draftsmen Stenographers 


Skilled labor of various kinds 


Electrical Engineers 


If your training fits you for any of these occupations, send to the 


Bureau of Mines, 
American University Experiment Station, 
Washington, D.C. 


for blank forms. When properly executed and returned by you, these forms 
will be placed on file, and when a vacancy occurs you will be considered for it, 
and will be notified if your services are desired. 


If you are a registrant in the draft, and have not yet been ordered to camp, it 
may be possible to have you immediately inducted into the service for work here. 


If you are woz in the draft, but feel that you wish to serve your country in the 
present crisis, you can enlist, or serve as a civilian. 


Serve your country where you can serve it best 





NOTE.—Those whose training does not fit them for any of the occupations listed above, but who are desirous of 
serving the country in the positions for which they are best fitted, are advised to write to the General Classification 
Office, Room 528, War, State and Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 





This page contributed to the cause of Freedom by THE INLAND PRINTER 


Do your best. Help win the war 
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The Postal Zone Law 
is Scheduled to go into 
Effect on July 1,1918 


Do you realize this means that practically 
all trade journals, periodicals and many news- 
papers will be compelled to increase their sub- 





scription rates ? 


Most publishers would gladly carry this addi- 
tional burden themselves, but unfortunately 
they can not do so for their load has increased 
in the last two years. 


Your Representative at Washington is waiting 
to hear from you before he acts finally in this 
matter—tell him how you feel about it. 


The opinion of every man counts, and as this 
law in operation will be detrimental to the print- 


ing industry, we do not see how you can do 


otherwise than enter a strong protest against it. 


Do It Today 


Write Your Congressman and Senator 
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The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 








Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 















































































































Even Hours. Minutes._ 
1] $0.67 | 48 |$32.50] 5 |80.05 
2| 1.85] 47] 31.82] 10] .12 
8/ 2.03/46] 31.14/16] .16 
4| 2.70| 45| 30.46/ 20] .22 
&| 3.38] 44] 29.79] 25] .28 
6| 4.06] 43] 29.11] 30] .33 
7| 4.73| 42] 28.48] 35] .39 
8] 5.41] 41] 27.76] 40] .45 
9| 6.09] 40/ 27.08] 45] .50 
10} 6.77] 39] 26.40] 50/ .56 
11| 7.44] 38| 25.72/ 655| .62 
12] 8.12] 87] 25.05] Hours Overtime 
13] 8.80] 36| 24.87] % [$0.25 
14] 9.47| 35] 23.69] % .50 
15/ 10.15] 34] 23.02] % 75 
16] 10.83] 33] 22.84) 4] 1.01 
17] 11.51] 32] 21.66} 2] 2.08 
18/ 12.18] 31] 20.98] 3] 3.04 
19] 12.86] 30] 20.31[ 4] 4.06 
20| 13.54] 29] 19.63] 6 | 5.07 
21| 14.21] 28] 18.95] 6] 6.09 
22] 14.89] 27] 18.28] 7] 7.10 
23| 15.57| 26] 17.60] 8]| 8.12 
24| 16.25] 25] 16.92] 9] 9.14 

































Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 


come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 


Benedict's Wage 


Tab le S FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 


An entirely different pay-roll Calculator —are the best time 
and money savers ever offered for makin} up pay-rolls. 

They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 
of time and rates of pay than any other wape tables. 

A simple loose-leaf device consisting, of 48 cards, 2144 x4 
inches, printed in two colors, covering, 96 rates of wages, from 
$3.00 to $50.00 per week, and giving the amount due for five 
or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 
time and one-half — up to nine hours. 

Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 
practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator— condensed to the 
limit of usefulness with nothin, wantin}. 








Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































‘reasons.’ 
and improve it. 


1<this $1 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 


He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


i 
' 
t 
| 
bt 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore ; Here’s my dollar; send the book to 
t 
t 
' 
> | 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. : 
2 


Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know “WHY’’ and you'll know “HOW’”’ 


Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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You are NOT Too Old or Too 


Young to Prepare Yourself to Fill 
a Better Position with More Pay! 


Profit by the Experience of Others 
and Save Time by Getting 
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If a work on the subject you are 
interested in is not listed above 


Send for this free 
Catalogue of Books 


Whether you are an employer or em- 
ployee, foreman or apprentice, or simply 
interested in printing from the ‘‘user’s’”’ 
standpoint, you will find at least one 
book listed in this catalogue that will be 
worth many times its price, in the prac- 
tical suggestions it offers for making 
your work easier and more profitable. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

























































The War Is Not 
3,000 Miles Away! 











It is being fought out right here, /, 


and now, with American dollars. \j § 
e . Every moment’s delay in properly '. e . 


WARSAVINGS STAMPS | CdUipping and provisioning our | WaRsavINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE fighting men retards the victory. ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT Time is the important thing! GOVERNMENT 




















You are your brother’s keeper. Your own sense of honor will not 
permit you to withhold the support your boy—your relative—your 
friend needs. If you refuse to lend money to Uncle Sam, you help 
make his army and navy impotent; you keep our boys on the battle 
front longer than necessary. To give quickly —to give freely — insures 
a speedy U.S. victory. To refuse your support is to assist the Kaiser's 


armies. 
The essence of patriotism is a quick response 


to your country’s needs. BE PATRIOTIC! 


Any post-office, postman, bank or large store will tell you all about 
Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. Ask about them today, but 
don’t stop at that. Buy some at once. Buy a stamp a day and remem- 
ber your money is loaned to, and its return at a good rate of interest 
guaranteed by, the U. S. Government. 








iL SAVE SAMMIES WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
PROTECT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 


OUR SOLDIERS 


“os ae Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 


0) to me on rs for which I will pay on delivery: 
Tih ace deastel ete eT $5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $..... ssayeagens 8 h 
25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 











cause of Freedom by (State number wanted) 


THE INLAND PRINTER Name 


Do Y our Bit! : 
W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 

Help U.S. Win! Ws.S. A is oo 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS . 2B 4. . 


188UED BY THE 


UNITED STATES W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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LINOGRAPH 


WAY IS THE EASIEST WAY—PRICE $1,800 





THE REALLY SIMPLE MACHINE 


A girl can change magazines ois the LINO- 
GRAPH. 


She can make the change in ten seconds, 


There are no locks, cranks, levers or pawls to 
operate, She can't make a mistake. 


Just take one magazine off and put another 
on. Ittakes no longer to do it than to say it 
and is just as easy. Fen es 

The LINOGRAPH carries a large surplus of 


_. Matrices. 


The first elevator delivers the matrices direct 
to the distributor and saves all the time other- 
wise used by the second elevator transfer, 
thus handling the matrices from the castin 
point to the magazine in half the time u 

by any other machines. 


The magazine is equipped with double chan- 
nels forthe seven most frequently used letters. 


The fastest operator will find an ample sup- 
ply of matrices for any speed he may be able 
to attain, 


"THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 

















THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


No. 279 
In Active Service for 27 Years 


- Produced 414 Million Ems 
Earned $75,000 : 


HE MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER'S 
first Linotype—Model 1, No. 279—did active 
service for twenty-seven years, and during the last 
full day of seven hours produced 64,000 ems of 


composition, an average of 9,143 ems an hour. 


This machine was installed in the winter of 1891. 
Last month it was replaced solely because the 
greater range and versatility of a Multiple-Magazine 
Linotype is better suited to the requirements of 
modern, efficient methods. 


No. 279 in twenty-seven years produced 414° 
million ems of composition, and at a conservative 
estimate earned the Advertiser $75,000 in addition 
to its original cost and maintenance. 


The story of No. 279 is characteristic. of the service record . 
of thousands of Linotypés all over the world. Let the 
dollars-and-cents value of “lasting service” govern your 
choice. Buy the Linotype—The Machine That Lasts. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO, 


.. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO .~ NEW ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype Ltd., TORONTO. - . 























